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5 HE Reader will perceive from the Preface, that 
this work was originally deſigned to have ended with the 
reign of Lewis the F ifteenth ; but the Publiſher thought 
himſelf called upon to give ſome account of the ſteps that 
led to the late important Revolution. Perhaps it will be 
_ unneceſſary to add, that the Hiſtory of the preſent Reign 
is by a different hand from thoſe preceding; but it has 
been the endeavour of the Author to conform as far as 
poſſible to the ſtyle and manner of the former part of the 
Work. | 
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Th E cares of government, which the tender 
years of Lewis the Fifteenth rendered him unable 
to aſſume, were devolved by the will of the de- 
ceaſed monarch on a council of regency, at the 
head of which was placed the duke of Orleans, 
firſt prince of the blood: But the duke received 
"Om diſguſt a diſpoſition, which inſtead of en- 
vor. 111. ** truſting 


2 HISTORY OF FRANCE. 
truſting to him the ſole power, gave him only a 
caſting vote, He appealed from the injurious 
deciſion to the parliament of Paris; that aſſem- 
' bly fer aſide the teſtiment of a king whom living 
they had feared and obeyed, and declared the 
duke of Orleans ſole regent. - 
The unfortunate James (from his empty tain 
to the throne of Great Britain better afterwards 
known as the Pretender) had landed in Scotland, 
and had experienced in his reception the heredi- 
tary attachment of that country to the Houſe of 
Stuart: But the ardour of his undiſciplined fol- 
lowers was repulſed by the veteran troops of 
Secarge the Firſt, who ſwayed the ſceptre of Bri- 
| tain. The pretender himſelf eſcaped from the 


 Inavſpiciovs coaſt, to hide his diſgrace in Com- 


mercy, in Lorrain; his unhappy adherents pe- 
riſned on the ſcaffold, or were driven into exile 
and his future hopes were extinguiſhed by the 
friendſhip which the regent of France nr . 
cultivated with the houſe of Hanover. 

The duke of Orleans poſſcifed courage, pene- 
n. tration, and an underſtanding im- 
7157 171% proved by ſtudy: Frank and eaſy 
in his manners, of all the deſcendants of Henry 
the Fourth he reſembled him the moſt; but his 
extravagant thirſt after novelty and pleaſure caſt 


5 2 ſhade over his more _— qualities; and his 


exceſſive 


HISTORY OF FRANCE 3 
exceſſive attachment to the fair impaired his con- 
ſtitution, and diminiſhed his reputation. The 
early meaſures of his adminiſtration afforded to 
| the people the moſt favourable impreſſions of his 


: judgment, his equity, and moderation, His gra- 
titude reſtored to the parliament the right of re- 


monſtrating againſt the edicts of the crown: He 


compelled thoſe who during the late reign had 
fattened on the miſeries of the D to diſ- 
gorge their ill- gotten wealth ; he re- peopled the 

cities that had been deſerted, and the lands that 


bad been laid waſte by the ravages of war; he 


diſpelled the jealouſy that Europe had entertain- 
ed of the turbulent diſpoſition of France, by a 
abe Mieter with Gert Rein and the Unicd 
But that n Wacky the pacific in 1 la- 
tions of the regent promiſed to main- A. p. 
- tain, was ſoon interrupted by the reſt- 776, 717. 
leſs and intriguing genius of cardinal Alberoni, 
firſt miniſter of Spain. That ſtateſman, whoſe 
extravagant and chimerical projects alarmed and 
aſtoniſhed Europe, had re-eſtabliſhed in a few 
years the finances and troops of the Spaniſh mo- 
narchy ; he now formed the deſign of recovering 
Sardinia from the emperor; of wreſting Sicily 

"0 the dukes of Savoy, to whom it had been 

| %%% 


promoted commerce, rewarded agriculture, and | 
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Hanover. 


Britain united againſt him. 
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affigned by the treaty. of Utrecht; ; and of 1 


bliſhing the Pretender on the throne of England. 


He negociated with the Ottoman Porte; the 


| Car, Peter the Great, of Ruſſia; and Charles 


the Twelfth, king of Sweden, The former were 
to reſume the war againſt the emperor, which the 


courage and conduct of prince Eugene had lately 


compelled them to relinquiſh with diſgrace; the 


two latter were to invade Great Britain, reſtore 


the Family of e woof 8 ac the TER: of 


3 af 3 


But the project of” Alberoni was in incom- 


| plete: as long as the duke of Orleans retained the 
' Fegency of France. His intrigues ſoon pene- 


trated into the very capital of that kingdom; he 


kindled an inſurrection in Brittany; introduced in 


diſguiſe ſmall parties of troops to the ſupport 0 
the inſurgents; and excited thoſe who envied the 
fortune, to oppoſe the authority and ſeize the 


perſon of the regent. But the vigilance of the 


duke of Orleans detected the conſpiracy; the 
partizans of Alberoni ſuffered on the ſcaffold ; 


the king of Sweden, on whom he principally de- 
pended, loſt his life in Norway; the Czar was 


occupied in the internal regulation of his domi-. 


' nions; the Turks refuſed to enter into new wars; 
and the ambitious cardinal ſaw at once the empe- 


ror, the regent of France, and the king of Great 


Yet 
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Vet this powerful combination did not entirely 
baffle the extenſive ſchemes, of Alberoni; the 
fleet he had fitted out, ravaged and reduced the 
iſland of Sardinia, to the ſubjection of Spain: 
From thence it directed its courſe towards Sicily; 
ſucceſsfully landed the forces of Philip; and the 
banners of that monarch were ſoon. diſplayed 
from ſeveral of the moſt conſiderable towns. But 
while the Spaniards urged the ſiege of Meſſina, 


b they were ſurpriſed by the appearance of a Bri- 


tiſh ſquadron, The fleet -of Spain was defeated 
after a feeble reſiſtance; and the remnant that eſ- 
caped the purſuit of the victors, abandoned the 
hopeleſs enterpriſe on Sicily, and "Op ſhelter 
in their own harbours, - 
The duke of Orleans had N war 0 
lee in concert with the Engliſh; and the firſt 
hoſtile operations commenced: by Lewis the Fif- 
teenth were againſt his uncle, whom Lewis the 


1 ourteenth had, at the expence of ſo much 


blood, eſtabliſned on his throne. The forces of 
France were entruſted to the mareſchal duke of 
Berwick, whoſe victories had formerly. contribu- 
ted to place the ſceptre in the hands of Philip; 
he ſucceſſively inveſted and reduced Fonterabia 


and St. Sebaſtian in the province of Biſcay; and 1 1 


Spain, overwhelmed with defeat, both by ſea and 
tand, conſented to. ſue for peace. The San 
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tions were dictated by the regent of France: He 
inſiſted that Philip ſhould diſmiſs his minifter ; 
and Alberoni was delivered to the French troops, 
and conducted to the frontiers of Italy, having 
only obtained by his ſplendid defigns the charac 
ter of a raſh and inconſiderate projector. Fon- 
terabia and St. Sebaſtian were reſtored to Spain; 
but Sicily was transferred to the emperor Charles; 
and the dukes of Savoy, in exchange, acquired 
Sardinia, and with the title of King have 9 
ed that iſland ever ſince. 
To cement the kindred thrones of France and - 
Spain, the duke of Orleans projected a double 
marriage. His own daughter, Mademoiſelle 
. Montpenſier was united to Don Lewis, prince of 
: the Aſturias; and the infanta of Spain was be. 
trothed to her couſin the king of France. The 
ties of blood but ſeldom bind ambitious princes; 
but the late rupture between the two courts had 
reciprocally opened their eyes to their real inte- 
reſts, and the Houſe of Bourbon was convinced 
chat by unanimity alone it could reſiſt its com- 
mon enemies. | 
1 . That nne of enterpriſe which 
2726, 2733; could no longer be diſplayed in war, 
was now diverted to the internal regulations o 
che ſtate. A Scotchman named John Law, WhO 
had been obliged to * from England for mur- 
der, 5 


A. 
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der, had formed the plan of a company that 
might pay off the debts of a nation by notes, and 
reimburſe itſelf by its profits. This needy ad» 
venturer had wandered through Europe, and en- 
deavoured to excite the attention of various 
courts. He firſt opened his project to Victor 
Amadeus, duke of Savoy, and who afterwards 
acquired the title of king of Sardinia ; but that 
prince rejected the propefal, with the reply, that 
| he was not rich enough to ruin himſelf.” It was 
received with more favourable prepoſſeſſions in 
France; every circumſtance of public affairs con- 
tributed to recommend it: A debt of two hun- 
dred millions oppreſſed the ſtate; no common 
_ reſources appeared equal to the enormous bur- 
then; and the inclinations of the people, ever 
prone to novelty, were ſeconded by the irs has | 
tion of the regent. | 
The bank ar firſt iſſued their notes with cau- 
tion; but the credit. with which they were at- 
tended ſoon increaſed the amount; its connection 
with the Miſſiſſippi, a trading company, from 
which great advantages were expected, allured the 
public with the hopes of extraordinary gain. It 
no aſpired to grander objects; was declared the 


Bank of the King; embraced the management 


of the trade to Senegal; acquired the privileges 
ines the celebrated Colbert had granted to the 
| 'B4 8 old a 
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old Eaft India Company; and, finally, engroſied 
the farming of the national taxes. 
A. D. But this plan, which, if configed = 
2779 1750. jn proper bounds, might have been 
attended with the moſt ſalutary effects, ſoon burſt 
the limits that had been propoſed; and ſweep- 
ing before it the feeble barriers of policy and 
diſcretion, overwhelmed the nation in its rapid 
courſe. . Myriads daily crowded to exchange their 
gold for bills; and the fluctuation of the ſtock 
afforded an opportunity to obſcure individuals to 
acquire immenſe fortunes. The notes circulated 
exceeded fourſcore times the real value of the cur- 
rent coin of the kingdom. At length the deluſi - 
on was diſpelled : The baſis of the fabric was cre- 
dit; and the moment a doubt prevailed, the whole 
edifice fell to the ground, By drawing upon it for 
conſiderable ſums, the late financiers and great 
bankers exhauſted the royal bank; every one was 
now as eager to convert their notes into money 
as they were lately to convert their money into 
notes; but the diſproportion was enormous; the 
arrets of the regent inſtead of reſtoring confidence 
to the people extinguiſhed it; and the ſame year 
that gave birth to the Company's actions HI . 
them return to their primitive nothing: 
Law himſelf, the author of this fatal project, | 
| who had been raiſed from a mere adventurer to 
send 


mt 
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à lord, and from a banker to a miniſter of ſtate, 
was the ſame year loaded with the public execra- 
tion, obliged to fly the country he had attempted 
to enrich, and had entirely ruined. He went off 
in a poſt-chaiſe that was lent him by the duke 


133 of Bourbon-Conde with only two thouſand louis 


d'ors, the ſcanty remnant of his tranſitory opu- 
tence; ; ſubſiſted ſometime at London on the li- 
berality of a French nobleman, and died at Ve- 
nige in a ſtate little removed from indigence. 
It was not France alone that was afflicted by 
the credulous avarice of her people; in London, 
in Amſterdam, and Rotterdam, the ſame ſpirit of 
ſpeculation prevailed, The Engliſh entered with 

ſimilar ardour into the viſionary hopes of the South 
Sea Company, and experienced a ſimilar diſap- 
pointment. Thoſe ſhares which had been eagerly 
ſought after at the price of one thouſand pounds 
ſterling, were in the courſe of the ſame month ſold 
for one hundred and fifty; and ſo extenſive had 
the infatuation ſpread, that Europe trembled at 
the proſpect of a general bankruptcy. 
The attention of the regent was en- . p. 


| groſſed in afſuaging , that diſtraction 729, 172ts 


which the project of Law had excited. An ac- _ 
count and yaluation were taken of the private : 
fortunes of individuals ; and this laborious work 
yas planned, digeſted, ane een by four bro- 


thers 
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thers of the name of Paris, who had never bee 


any connection with public affairs, but whoſe ge- 


nius and application deſerved to be entruſted with 


the wealth of the nation. They eſtabliſhed a fuf- 


ficient number of offices for the maſters of requeſts 


and other judges ; they reduced to order the huge 
and misſhapen chaos before them; five hundred 
eleven thouſand and nine perſons, moſt of them 
fathers of families, brought their whole fortunes 
in paper to this tribunal ; the enormous demand 
was liquidated at a certain ſum, and government 
became reſponſible for the future payment of it. 
The parliament of Paris, by their ſupport of tne 
pretenſions of the duke of Orleans to the regency, 


had excited his gratitude; their oppoſition to the 


brilliant but fatal projects of Law had arouſed his 


indignation : He baniſhed them to Pontoiſe ; 
and the citizens, who in the minority of Lewis 
the Fourteenth had vindicated the privileges of 
that aſſembly by a general inſurrection, now be- 
held them exiled without a ſingle murmur. A 


dearch that depopulated Provence, was ſubmitted | 


to with more honourable reſignation ; commerce 


foon repaired the diſtreſs the late innovations had 
occaſioned ; and the court, which on the death 
of Lewis had reſumed its wonted magnificence, 
was now — by * luxury and 


profuſion. 


The 


. 


HISTORY OF FRANCE, IX 
The regent had elevated to the poſt , D. 
of miniſter, cardinal Dubois; a man 72, 272% 
who, deſcended from an obſcure apothecary in a 
remote province, had acquired the firſt dignities of 
the church, and the moſt eminent ſituation in the 
ſtate. By the recommendation of the duke of 
Vendome, he was introduced into the family of the 
late duke of Orleans, and preferred to be tutor to 
the preſent; by adminiſtering to the pleaſures of 
his pupil he gained his confidence; a ſmall ſnare 
of wit, a ſtrong turn for debauchery, great flexibi- 
lity, and, above all, a taſte like his maſter's for En- 
gularity, raiſed his immenſe fortune: Yet he ſtill 
remained rather the companion of the regent's ex- 


ceſſes than the partner of his counſels. A court 


thoughtleſs, diffipated, and unprincipled, only ri- 
diculed that promotion they ought to have re- 
garded with indignation ; and death ſoon after in- 
terrupted the licentio us career of the cardinal, 
who expired as he had lived, with a thorou gh con- 
tempt of all religious ceremonies. : 
The king had now attained that age 
which was fixed for his majority; the 
if regency of courſe expired; and the duke of Or- 
leans aſſumed the title of miniſter. But his own 
life alſo drew near its end; his conſtitution was 
ſhaken by exceſs, and his intemperate paſſions al- 
lowed him not to follow that regimen his phyſicians 
3 : 


A. D. 1 723. 


0 
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preſcribed He himſelf had been ſtrongly addicted 
to chemiſtry ; and his attachment to that ſcience 
had awakened the jealouſy of the people. At the 
cloſe of the reign of Lewis the F ourteenth, when 
the ſudden deaths of the royal family opened to 
him a proſpect of ſucceeding to the throne, pub- 
lic rumour had accuſed him of haſtening their 
deaths by his deadly arts. But his ſubſequent 
conduct effaced the injurious ſuſpicion; with 
paternal care he watched over the tender years of 
Lewis; nor is it probable that the man, whoſe 
ambition had ſought a crown through the death _ 
of ſo many, ſhould haye heſitated to complete his 
crimes by extinguiſhing the life of a feeble infant, 
b, On the death of the duke of Or- 
723, 1725. leans, the reins of government were 
| committed to the hands of the duke of Bourbon- 
Conde. A king young, indolent, and uninſtructed 3 
a miniſter without talents or ambition, and a king- 
dom at peace, furniſh but lender materials for the 
pen of the hiſtorian. In Spain, Philip the Fifth, 
who in purſuit of that throne had deluged Eu- 
rope with blood, gave way to a ſettled melan- 
choly. Devotion ſerved only to inflame him with 
the love of retirement, and he reſigned his crown 
to his eldeſt ſon Don Lewis. On the death of 
that prince, which happened ſoon after, he was 
prevailed on to reſume it: But indifferent to the 
cares 
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cares of government, he abandoned himſelf to the 
aſcendancy of his conſort, the daughter of Victor 
Amadeus, duke of Savoy; but who, with the iſ⸗ 

land, had acquired the title of king of Sardinia. 


| The late duke of Orleans had engaged the hand : 


of the king of France to the Infanta of Spain PT 
but though that princeſs had been received at Pa- 
ris with the honours of a queen, the tender years 
of Lewis allowed him not to conſummate his 
marriage. As he advanced to maturity, the cour- 
tiers diſcovered through his natural indolence, and 
that politeneſs which he ever cultivated, a pointed 
| averſion to the intended partner of his bed. The 
people, 1 impatient of an union which might extin- 
guiſh their hopes of male iſſue, and expoſe the king- 
dom, by a diſputed ſucceſſion, to the calamities of 
civil war, loudly murmured againſt the duke of 
Bourbon; the miniſter, though reluctantly, yielded 
to the general voice; he ſent back the infanta; 
and the queen of Spain, daring, violent, and im- 
| placable, would probably have reſented the inſult 
by open hoſtilities, had hot her turbulent diſpoſi- 
tion already nr dd her in a ee wich 1 
empire. 1 : | 
This was the only political event that 1 D. 7 FI 5 
characterized the ſhort and languid ad- | 
miniſtration of the duke of Bourbon-Condé. The 
reins of government ſoon after dropped from his 
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hands into thoſe of cardinal Fleury: At the age 
of ſeventy-three, that prelate devoted the remains 
of a life which hitherto had challenged the public 
eſteem, to the ungrateful toils that attend miniſ- 
terial power; and at a period when the moſt am- 
bitious ſeek repoſe, entered the liſts of fame. Yet 
he himſelf was diſtinguiſhed for his ſimplicity and 
modeſty, and with reluctance had expoſed his vir- 
tuous manners to the contagion of a court. He 
had been appointed in the former reign to the 
biſhopric of Frejus, a ſee in a diſtant and diſa- 
greeable country; and he was ſo diſguſted with 
the ſituation that he ſoon after ſubſcribed a fami- 
har, letter, « Fleury, by the divine nee, 
« biſhop of Frejus. But in that ſtation he 
practiſed the ſame œconomy that he afterwards 
diſplayed in a more eminent condition; and 
though the ſee of Fregus, when he was nomi- 
anos to it, was heavily burthened with debts, 
yet he reſigned it clear and unincumbered. The 
ſtate of his health was the pretence for his re- 
. Jignationz and candour will excuſe the inoffenſive | 
""Qeceit that enabled him to relinquiſh a dignity 
ſo many anxiouſly ſought after : The ſolicitations 
of mareſchal Villeroy prevailed on the late king 
to appoint Fleury, by a codicil in his will, pre- 
ceptor to his infant grandſon ; and if we may be- 
have we — letter of that prelate to car- 
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dinal Quirini, he undertook the ie pc ant: an 
with regret. | . 
But though be vavillingly oh the envied | 
appointment, yet he diſcharged it with unim- 
peached fidelity and diligence. Above the in- 

trigues of a court, he diſdained the cabals e 
a minority foſter, and endeavoured to form the 
mind of his royal pupil to buſineſs, to ſecreſy, 
and to probity. The ſoil indeed but ill repaid his 
culture ; yet the regent, licentious as he was, ſaw 
and approved the virtues which he neglected to 
imitate: The eſteem. of the public was mingled 
with the regard of the prince; and his amiable 
and prudent diſpoſition. excited the univerſal wiſh 
of France to ſee him at the head of affairs. 

The gratitude of his pupil at length 3 D. 

ee with the voice of the people, | 726, 729. 
and cardinal Fleury, while he rejected the invidi- 
ous title -of prime miniſter, ruled the kingdom 
with abſolute authority, The adminiſtration of 
the duke of Beucha Gangs had expired with diſ- 
ſolving the marriage - contract of Lewis, and re- 
ſtoring the infanta to o Spain ; that of Fleury com- 
menced with nn a new alliance for his 
„Seide Leden 1 been raiſed to the 
toe Poland by the victorious arms of Charles 
We Twelfth of duden, and n. after the 
defeat 
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defeat of Pultowa, the viciſſitudes which mark 7" 
fingular life of that royal adventurer. The no-— 
| bility of Poland had recognized their former ſo- 
vereign, Auguſtus, elector of Saxony, whom the 


Swediſh king had compelled to relinquiſh the : : 


crown, and to retire” within his electoral domi- 
nions. Staniſlaus deſcended from the | throne 
with a mind' ſuperior. to fortune, and cultivated 
in private life the virtues which had diſtinguiſned 
him in public. His daughter Mary ſtill retained 
the title of princeſs, and that lady was choſen by 
the cardinal to ſhare the bed of Lewis; their 
nuptials were celebrated with royal magnificence: 
The new queen, deſtitute of perſonal charms, never 
perhaps inſpired with love the boſom of her con- 
ſort, who already began to indulge his taſte for 
variety; but her meekneſs, piety, and ready ac- 
quieſcence to his will, extorted his eſteem; and 
the birth of a dauphin, the fruits of their union, 
eſtabliſhed the peaceable ſucceſſion of the crown, 5 
and baniſhed the fears of the people. | 
ED ws di he pacific diſpoſition of F leury © cor- 
2729, 733. Ga: with the immediate welfare 
of France ; he quietly left the kingdom to repair 
its loſſes, and enrich itſelf by an advantageous 
and extenfive commerce, without making any in- 
novations; and treated the ſtate in his political 
ſyſtem like a ſtrong and robuſt body, which re- 


covers by the vigour of its own conſtitution.” | 
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A: length the death of Auguſtus, FEY : 
* of Poland and elector of 'Saxony,  _ 755. 
rekindled throughout Europe the flames of war. 


the. father-in-law of Leyis, to 7 — age fo 
which he once already had deſcended with a mag 
tz ſcarce to be equalled : But his election 
wWas oppoſed by the empire and the Ruſſians, Who 
under the invigorating genius of Peter the Great, 
had lately emerged from obſcurity. That monarch 

had given laws, diſcipline and knowledge, to the 
immenſe deſerts. of Muſcoyy ; had broken the 


power of the Swedes, which ſo long had oyerawed 
the North; and aſſumed in the balance of Europe 


that place which they had formerly Need. 
His ſucceſſor now entered into a confederacy with 
the emperor to ſupport the nomination of the ſon 
of the late king to the crown of Poland; their 


numerous forces deluged that unhappy country ; "If 


and Staniſlaus beſieged in Dantzic, eſcaped. from 
the tottering walls of that city in diſguiſe, eluded | 
the vigilance of his enemies, and, after a variety 
of e dangers and adventures, reached the dominions 
of his ſon-in-law 1 1n ſafety. LT 45 

A feeble attempt had been made 855 

Fleury to ſuccour Dantzic ; and fifteen 1754, 1736. 
hundred French, detached for that purpoſe, were 
4 overwhelmed by an : hoſt of Ruffians. Auguſtus 
vor. III. | 1 5 the 
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the T hird was eftablſhed on the throne of Poland | 
by the united arms of Anne of Ruſſia and the en- : 

peror Charles the Sixth; the diſtance of the for- 

mer was alone ſufficient to ſecure her from the 
teſentment of the French; but the dominions of 
che emperor were both acceſſible and vulnerable ; 4 
ad nd France prepared to avenge by arms the out- ; 
rage that had diſpoſſeſſed Staniſlaus of Poland, | 

Charles Emanuel, king of Sardinia, (for Victor 

Amadeus had reſigned his throne) concurred in the 

. views of the courts of Madrid -and Verſailles; 
the confederates poured their troops into Italy, - 

and ſwept all reſiſtance before them; while France 

aſſerted her fuperiority on the banks of the Rhine, 
and reduced Khiel, Trierbach, and Philipſburg. 

© The emperor bent before the ſtorm, and re- 

ceived the conditions of peace, which the victo- 

rious arms of France impoſed. Don Carlos, ſe- 

cond fon to the king of Spain, was acknowledged 

as king of Naples and Sicily, both of which were 
diſmembered from the houſe of Auſtria; the 

king of Sardinia obtained, in. the duchy of Milan, 

the Novareſe, the Tortoneſe, and the fiefs of 
Langes; to Francis, duke of Lorrain, was, aſ- 
ſigned the inheritance of the houſe of Medicis ; 
and the duchies of Lorrain and Bar were ed 
f by the duke to the crown of France. 
Staniſlaus, on whoſe account this war had bees 
5 com- 
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commented; reſigned i in the treaty his pretenſions 0 


to the kingdom of Poland, but was permitted to 
retain the title of king. The liberality of Lewis 


rendered that dignity more reſpectable by beſtow-. _ 
ing on his father-in-law; during his liſe, he 
duchies of Bar and Lorrain, which he had juſt 
acquired; after tie death of Staniſlaus theſe. ter- 
ritories reverted to the crown, and were nn, 


oy united to the dominions of France. mk 
- The diſputes of Spain and PETE PE 77 int 99. 


reſpecting the trade of America, only a u. 


feebly interrupted the tranquillity of Europe and 


cardinal Fleury ſtill purſued in France chat pacific | 
ſyſtem to which he was ſo ftrongly attached. 
Inſtead of arming the neighbouring potentates 


againſt each other, he inceſſantly laboured to ex- 


tinguiſh their jealouſies, and reconcile their hoſtile 


* 


diſpoſitions.” He conciliated for a moment the 


Genoeſe and Corſicans, who had wy 
themſelves into the cal already nged 


man Porte, which deſiſted from improving ita 


advantages i in Hungary, and at his powerful in- | 
terceſſion per e on _ mn 1 the em- 


peror- 11109, 4 IEF 64 Mis 1 
But t ineſs was not of: ng, A. D. 


is hap 


duration; the emperor Charles the i740, 


the laſt prince of the houſe'of Auſtria, expired 
Ca — 


nities of civil War; and 
his mediation was even accepted by the Otto- 
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ia the fifty-fiſth year of his age, and his death 


awakened the ꝓretenſions of the different princes 


of Europe. Maria Thereſa, the emperor's eldeſt 
| danghter, martied to Francis of Lorrain, grand 

_ duke of Tuſcany, elaimed by right of blood, and 
| Uprthbaguanintte of the diffirent:powers. ef Eu- 


rope, the whole of the Auſtrian ſucceſſion. This 
corapriſed the kingdoms of Hungaria and Bo- 


hemia, the province of Sileſia, Auſtria Swabia, 
Upper and Lower Auſtria, Stiria, Carinthia, 
_ Girniola, the four foreſt towns, Burgaw, Briſ- 


Saw, the Low Countries, Friuli, Tirol, the duchy 


| enn bs Ha nnd . . tad Parma all; Pla- 


Eber princefz e ee We „ 
ably to take poſſeſſion of this vaſt inheritance, 


was not without competitors. Charles Albert, 


elector of Bavaria, from the will of Ferdinand the 
Firſt, brother to the emperor Charles the Fifth, 


aſſerted his right to Bohemia; the king of Sar- 


dinia reſumed his claim on Milan; the kings of 


Spain and Poland urged their pretenſions to the 


whole ſucceſſion; nor was Lewis the - Fifteenth 
deſtitute of a ſimilar claim; he was deſcended in a 
direct line from the eldeſt male branch of the 
houſe of Auſtria, by two: princeſſes married to his 


anceſtors, Lewis the Thirteenth and Lewis the 


Con but he wiſhed not to awaken the jca- 
my. 


| HISTORY OP FRANCE: 2 


louſy of Europe, and entertained hopes of ag 8 


grandizing himſelf, and of diſmembering the 
Auſtrian dominions, by fupporung: the en 
ſions of anothe... 111 MO 
Yet Maria Thereſa rather confided 
in, than was alarmed at, the number-of - 
the claimants ; ſhe had ingratiated herſelf. with - 
the Hungarians, by voluntarily taking the an- 
cient oath of-their ſovereigns, by which their ſub- 
jects are allowed, if their privileges are invaded, 
to defend themſelves, without being treated as 


A. p. 2743. 5 


rebels; and was engaged in traverſing, in favour i 


of her conſort, the deſigns of France, that endea- 
voured to fix the imperial crown on the head of 
the elector of Bavaria, when ſhe was ſurpriſed by 
the invaſion of a new and unexpected pre | 
The king of Pruſſia, -Fradeiich the Third, laid 


claim to four duchies in Sileſia; he ſuddenly en- 


| tered that country, defeated the Auſtrians near 
Molwitz, and occupied the whole of the duchy. 
The victory of Molwitz was the ſignal for war; 
cardinal Fleury, in the eighty-fifth year of his age, 
was indeed but little inclined to relinquifty the 
pacific ſyſtem that he adored; but he was over- 
whelmed by the impetuous eloquence and enter- 
priſing ſpirit of the brothers, the mareſchal and 
chevalier de Belleiile. Theſe repreſented to Lewis 
that the FOE was now GY of 6 9 
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ing the power of the houſe of Auſtria, and exalt- 
ing that of Bourbon on its ruins ; and that ſo fa- 
vourable an opportunity never again would offer 
of raiſing the elector of Bavaria to the imperial 
throne. The aſſent of a monarch, whoſe vanity 
was great and diſcernment little, was eaſily ob- 
tained to this ſplendid project; and cardinal Fleu - 
ry tottering on the brink of the grave, yet ſtill 
enamoured af power, conſented to ſanction witn 
his name an enterpriſe he had never approved, 
and to preſide over a people whale councils he 
was not permitted ta direct. 6 
The count of Belleiſle negociated a treaty with 
he king of Pruſſia, by which the elector of Ba- 
Faria, with the imperial crown, was to poſſeſs Bo- 
' © hemia, Upper Auſtria, and the Tyroleſe; the king 
5 of Poland was to be gratified with Moravia and 
the Upper Sileſia; and Frederic was to retain 
Lower Sileſia, with the town of Neiſs, and the 
county of Glatz. To enforce theſe conditions, 
the French troops were immediately put in mo- 
tion. Lewis appointed the elector of Bavaria, 
vhom he meant to place in the firſt rank among | 
- Chriſtian princes, his lieutenant-general, with the 
mareſchals Belleiſle and Broglio to act under 
. The ſucceſs of the French was rapid, 
27424 374% ſplendid, and tranſient ; the king of 
England v was reduced; to conclude a neutrality as 
elector 
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clector of Hanover for his German dominions ; 
the confederates ſurpriſed Paſſau, poſſeſſed them- 


ſelves of Lintz, and menaced Vienna. Maria 


Thereſa retired from her capital to Preſburgh in 
Hungary; and that generous people vowed to 
conquer or die in the ſervice of their ſovereign. 
New and formidable armies were in an inſtant 
ſupplied by their enthuſiaſtic loyalty ; the French 
declined the dangerous neighbourhood of Vi- 
enna, directed their march into Bohemia, and 
in conjunction wich the Saxons reduced the city 
of Prague: From that important acquiſition the 
| elector of Bavaria purſued his route to Frank- 
fort; and was there elected emperor, under the 


"title of Charles the Seventh, and inveſted with as 5 ; 


enſigns of imperial authority. 
But from the moment that he 8 this en- 
. dignity, the hours of that prince were invaria- 

bly devoted to calamity : Jealouſies already pre- 
vailed among the confederates; the French army 
Was in its progreſs continually diminiſhed by ſick- 
neſs or deſertion; George the Second, diſtin- 
guiſhing between his capacity of king of Great- 


Britain and elector of Hanover, reſolved as the 


former to ſupport the queen of Hungary; and 


ot the very day that Charles was proclaimed em- 


peror at Frankfort, he received intelligence that 
| "dns had n repovered by the Auſtrian general 
| C 4 1 e 


L ' 
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Khevenhulter, though defended by en th fr 4 
n troops of France. i 
Even this diſaſter was ſoon Root in ur un event 


more important and more fatal. The king of 


Pruſſia had penetrated into Moldavia, but was 


compelled to retire before prince Charles of Lor- 


rain; reinforced by the prince of Anhalt Deſ- 
ſau, he ſuddenly turned on his purſuers. At 
Czaſlaw he engaged and defeated the Auſtrians; 
but with his uſual ſagacity, he ſeized the moment 
of victory to conclude an advantageous peace 
at Breſlaw, which left him in poſſeſſion of the 
Upper and Lower Sileſtia, with the county of 
Glatz. At the ſame time a treaty was ſigned 
between the queen of Hungary and Auguſtus the 
Third, king of Poland, which transferred to the 
latter a comſiderable extent of e in che 
kingdom of Bohemia. } 

The French received Ain aflonfureait ad diſ. 


may the intelligence of the treaty of Breſlaw. De- 


ſerted by their two moſt powerful allies, and pref 
ſed by the ſuperior numbers of the Auſtrians, they 
retreated precipitately under the walls of Prague. 
A ſecond army, under marefchal Mailleboi: 
detached to their alſiſtance; but prince Charles 
had already oceupied the paſſes of the intervening 
mountains: Mllebois was obliged to retreat; and 
the French! in „ 'only ſaved from the 


dil; grace | 


— 
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aſgracs or ſurrendering by the ſkill and evils | 
of mareſchal Belleiſle ; who eluded the vigilance 


| of the Auſtrians, and though inceffantly purſued” 


by a ſuperior enemy, in the depth of winter ſuc- 
ceſsfully conducted his army through a hoſtile 
_— above an miles to the IN walls of 
—_— 
Italy a to the: bee powers, 4 
campaign equally vigorous and diffuſed with that 
of Germany. Philip the Fifth, who had already 
_ eſtabliſhed one ſon on the throne of the two Sici- 
lies, was defirous of placing a crown on the head 
of Philip his ſon, by a ſecond marriage with Eli- 
zabeth F arneſe, daughter to the duke of Parma. 
Parma, Placentia, and the Milaneſe were the ter- 
nttories he aſpired to. The king of Sardinia, a- 
larmed at the progreſs of the Houſe of Bourbon, 
had lately renounced his alliance with the courts 
of Verſailles and Madrid, and entered into engage- 
ments with the queen of Hungary, and the king 
of England; but the king of the two Sicilies, 
while he profeſſed himſelf neuter, ſecretly pre- 
pared to ſupport the ambitious deſigns of his fa- 
mily. From this intention he was diverted by 
the unwelcome appearance of an Engliſh ſqua- 
dron in the Bay of Naples; commodore Martin, 
to whom was entruſted the proud commiſſion of 
humbling the enemies of Great Britain, threatened 
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to bombard Naples, enleſs he received a peremp- 
tory and ſatisfactory anſwer in the ſpace of an 
hour; and the king, to avert the deſtruction of 
his capital, engaged to * a fri rie 
during the courſe of the war 5 
The hoſtile armies, by the evacua- 
tion of Prague, were transferred from 
the banks of the Danube to thoſe of the Rhine 1 
and cardinal Fleury, oppreſſed by increaſing years 
f and the diſappointments of his country, cloſed 
a life, that would have been terminated with 
more glory before the commencement of war. 
The king, on his deceafe, determined to be his 
own miniſter, and to put himſelf at the head of 
the army. The king of England had alrcady 
taken the field with forty thouſand Engliſh, Ha- 
it. noverians, and Auſtrians. At the village of Det- 
4 | tingen, near the banks of the Mayne, he was at- 
racked. by mareſchal Noailles, Had the French 
patiently occupied the neighbouring heights, the 
confederates muſt have ſurrendered at difcretion ; 
but their ardour precipitated them on the allies, 
and their temerity was chaſtiſed by a ſevere defeat. 
The king of England, inſtead of improving his ad- 
vantage, proſecuted his march to Hanau; and the 
duke of Noailles, after collecting his ſcattered forces, 
haſtened to join mareſchal Coigny in Upper Al- 
ſace, who was threatened by prince * of 
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In Italy, a bloody but indeciſive battle was 


| Fon at Campo Santo, between the Spaniards, - 


commanded by count de Gages, and the Auſtrians 
and Piedmonteſe, under count Traun: Yet though 


1 both claimed the honour of the field, the former 


| thought it prudent ſoon after to repaſs the Pareno, 
and to take ſhelter in the eccleſiaſtical territories. 
Jo diſtract the attention of the En- 
i: gli, Lewis the Fifteenth reſolved to 
eſpouſe the fortunes of the exiled houſe of Stuart. 
Charles Edward, eldeſt ſon to the Chevalier de St. 
George, the grandſon of the unfortunate James 
the Second, had, on the firſt ſound of war, been 
invited into France. It was now propoſed to prove 
how far the affections of England ſtood inclined to 
him; an army of fifteen thouſand men was aſſem- 
bled in Picardy, under count Saxe; a number of 
tranſports were collected at Calais, Dunkirk, and 
Boulogne; and Charles, to whom his father had 
delegated his pretenſions, left Rome, and arrived 
in the French camp. But an Engliſh ſquadron, 
under Sir John Norris, rode triumphant in the 
channel; and though the combined fleets of 
France and Spain maintained ſoon. after, in the 
Mediterranean, a doubtful conflict with that of 
England, yet Lewis ventured not to encounter 
that people in their own ſeas; and the young 
pretender was obliged to wait a more favourable 


2 e 
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Lewis 


Lewis himſelf invaded Flere; ws ſeconded 


by the duke of Noailles, and count Saxe, natural 


ſon to Auguſtus the Second, King of Poland, and 
who by his military exploits revived the fame of 
Conde and Turenne, ſucceſſively reduced Menin, 
Ypres, and Furnes. From this ſcene of conqueſt 
he was ſoon recalled to the defence of his own do- 
minions ; prince Charles of Lorrain had paſſed the 
Rhine at the head of ſixty thouſand Auſtrians, had 
taken Weiſenburg, and laid all Lower Alſace un- 


der contribution. To repel this invaſion, mare- 


ſchal Noailles was detached with forty thouſand 
choice troops; while mareſchal Saxe in Flanders, 
by his maſterly movements, baffled the deſigns of 
the allies, though far ſuperior in numbers. 
With a conſiderable reinforcement, Lewis pre- 
pared to follow the ſteps of Noailles ; but at Metz 
he was ſeized with a putrid fever that threatened 


his life, and retarded the operations of his gene- 


rals. His danger diffuſed confternation through- 


out the kingdom ; and the uncommon tranſports 


of joy with which his recovery was attended, 
touched the heart of the monarch himſelf; nor 


# 


could he help exclaiming, © What a pleaſure is it 


ce to be thus beloved ! What have } done to de- . 
4 ſerve it?“ An 


But the king EY not ade? on his own 


arms for the defence of Alſace; he had already ne- 
. 
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pociated a new alliance with the king of Pruflia; 
and Frederic, ſenſible that if the queen of Hun- 
gary ſhould again acquire the aſcendancy, the 
treaty of Breſlaw would prove a feeble. barrier 
to her ambition, once more penetrated into Bohe- 

mia, and extended his ravages as far as Moldaw. 
Prince Charles repaſſed the Rhine, to check the 
pProgreſs of this formidable enemy; and Frederic, 

in his turn, was obliged to evacuate Bohemia with 
precipitation, and retire into Sileſia; while Lewis, 
availing himſelf of the retreat of the Auſtrians, 
inveſted and reduced Friburg. | 
The prince of See iN joy 
having effected a junction with Don Philip, whoſe 
aggrandizement firſt plunged Spain into the tu- 
mult of war, attacked the ſtrong port of Chateau _ 
Dauphin, where the king of Sardinia command- 

cd in perſon. It was carried after an obſtinate 
conflict, and the confederates immediately laid 
ſiege to Coni, the poſſeſſion of which was neceſ- 
ſary to open them a -paſſage into the Milaneſe. 
But though they obtained a ſecond victory over 

Charles Emanuel, diſeaſe pervaded the camp; 
they were compelled to retire from the inauſpici- 
ous walls, evacuate Piedmont, repaſs the Alps, 
and ſhelter the remnant of their way worn fol- 
e in W Fe . 
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Amidſt 
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he D. x 
82 m. war, the emperor Charles the Seventh 


was once more reſtored to his capital; but his 


ſituation, on the retreat of the Pruſſians, grew 
more precarious every hour. His frame was ex, 
hauſted by inceſſant anxiety, and death delivered 
him from again exhibiting to Europe the ſpecta- 


cle of imperial miſery. His ſon Maximilian-Jo- 


ſeph, a youth of ſeventeen, concluded, through 
the mediation of the king of Great Britain, a. 
treaty with the queen of Hungary, which eſta- 


| bliſhed him in che peaceable poſſeſſion of the E= 


lectorate of Bavaria, and rejected the alliance Jo 
which had proved ſo fatal to his father. 5 
Lewis in vain tempted the ere 126 Au- j 
niſin; king of Poland, with the imperial crown; 
that monarch rejected the ſplendid  allurement, 
and maintained his engagements with the queen 
of Hungary and the king of England; and the 


1 court of Verſailles had ſoon after the mortifica- 


tion of beholding Francis of Lotrain, the conſort 
of the former, inveſted with the imperial dignity 
at Frankfort. Let France ſtill obſtinately pur- 
ſurd the war; and her monarch, accompanied by 
the dauphin, in Flanders animated his forces by 
his preſence: Commanded by count Saxe, they 
laid ſiege to Tournay, one of the ſtrongeſt towns 
18 the Auſtrian N * The Engliſh, the 

| Dutch, 
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Dutch, and the Auftrians, under the duke of 
Cumberland, ſecond ſon to the king of England, 
advanced to the relief of that place: The plains 
of Fontenoy were rendered memorable by the 
bloody and obſtinate conflict. At length the al- 
lies were broken by the numbers of their enemies 
and the ſuperior ſkill of Count Saxe; they re- 
treated with conſiderable loſs, occupied ſoon after 
2 ſtrong camp between Bruſſels and Antwerp, 
and remained inactive during the reſt of the cam 
paign; while the French reduced by ſtratagem or 
force Tournay, Oudenarde, Ath, Dendermond, 
Ghent, Oſtend, Nieuport, and the principal for- 
tified places through Auſtrian Flanders. 
The ſucceſs of the houſe of Bourbon in Italy 
was equally rapid; Don Philip and mareſchal 
Maillebois preſſed with their ſuperior forces the 
king of Sardinia and Schulenberg. Charles E- _ 
manuel retired behind the Po, and even trembled 
for the fate of his capital; while the kindred ar- 
mies of France and Spain deJuged all Italy; and 


Don Carlos cloſed the campaign with a trium- 


phant entry into Milan. 
Nor were the operations of the vio Fe Prufia 
leſs brilliant or deciſive, In Sileſia and Bohemia 


he ſucceſſively defeated prince Charles of Lor- 1 


rain; and from the victories of Fridbourg and 
nenen poured the torrent of his arms into 
Saxony. 
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den; and the king of Poland, anxious for the ca- 
pital of his cleQoral dominions, purchaſed peace 
from the victor by the payment of a million of 
German crowns. It was the intention of Frede- 
rick to protect, but not to aggrandize the houſe 
of Bourbon; he had no longer any thing to dread 
rom the Auſtrian power, and he concluded a ſe- 
conc ee with the _ "= mee ich 
e poſſeſſion of lanes „ acknowledging de 
| n of the emperor's election. And 
France was aſtoniſſied at the repeated eee 
of ſo powerful an ally; but Lewis was encouraged 
to perſevere by a new enterpriſe, which at firſt 
promiſed the moſt deciſive advantage. Though 
he ſquadrons of France could not hope to elude 
the vigilance of the naval commanders of Great- 
Britain, yet the young pretender ſucceſsfully tra- 
verſing the ſeas in a ſingle veſſel, landed with a 
few adherents on the coaſt of Scotland. The in- 
habitants of that kingdom had ever been attach- 
ed to the family of Stuart; and no ſooner was 
the ſtandard of Charles erected, than it was join- 
ed by ſome thouſands of hardy and ferocious 
mountaineers. He occupied Edinburgh, was ſo- 
| lemnly proclaimed there with all the forms of le- 
gal authority, and ſoon after defeated the royal 


forces 
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forces at Preſton Pans. The road now lay open 
to London; and George, though inſenſible of 
perſonal fear, trembled for his capital. But the 
Pretender was intoxicated with ſucceſs; he re- 
turned to Edinburgh, to enjoy the vain parade of 
royalty, while the Britiſh troops were recalled 


from Flanders, and a new and formidable army 


was formed by the zeal of the royaliſts. It was 
entruſted to the duke of Cumberland, the ſecond 
ſon of George, and who had commanded in the 
diſaſtrous field of Fontenoy. The Pretender, who 
had at length quitted the pleaſures of Edinburgh 
and penetrated as far as Derby, within an hun- 

dred and twenty miles of London, now retired 
before the veteran forces of the duke. An inef- 
fectual victory which he afterwards obtained over 

a detachment of the royaliſts at Falkirk near Stir- 
ling, ſerved only to embirter his ſubſequent de- 
feat. On Culloden Moor, at the head of his 
brave but diſorderly followers, he preſumed to 


encounter the ſuperior forces of the royaliſts, 


whoſe valour was confirmed by diſcipline, and 
who were animated by the gallantry of the duke 
of Cumberland. The deciſion of the day was 
ſuch as might have been expected; the rebels 
were repulſed, and purſued with cruel laughter ; 
and after enduring a ſeries of incredible hardſhips 
for five months, and repeatedly eluding the ac- 
Mn 55 tive 
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tive reſentment of his enemies, the Pretender 


| himſelf efcaped in a ſmall veſſel to France; but 


the feaffold was ſtained with the blood of his 
principal adherents, and his party in this fatal 
enterpriſe was for ever extinguiſhed. _ , 
To balance this diſappointment, 
Lewis opened the campaign in Flan- 


A. D. 1746. 


ders at the head of one hundred and twenty thou - 


fand men; inveſted and reduced Bruſſels, the 
capital of Brabant; took Mons and Charleroy; 


and rendered himſelf maſter of Flanders, Brabant, 


and Liege. He ſoon after laid ſiege to Namur; 


and that city, ſituated on the conflux of the Sam- 


bre and the Meuſe, and defended by a garriſon 
of nine thouſand men, was obliged to furrender. 


The confederates, though commanded by prince 


„ 


Charles of Lorrain, were diſconcerted and ſoon 
after defeated by the ſuperior addreſs of mareſ- 
chal Saxe; and this victory, which the advanced 


ſeaſon of the year prevented the mareſchal from 


improving, terminated the carmpaigyt in the Low 


- Countries, 


In Italy the Thoſe of Bourbon was leſs ſue- 


_ ceſsful; Aſti, though garriſoned by five thoufand 


French, was ſurpriſed by the king of Sardinia; 


Don Philip and Meillebois were repulſed in an 


obſtinate attack on the Auſtrian camp at St. La- 
zaro; and this difaſter was ſucceeded 8950 the in · 
— 0 
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telligence that Philip the Fifth was no more. 
That prince, the firſt of the Houſe of Bourbon 
wha fat upon the Spaniſh throne, was governed 
by two women, who ſucceſſively ſhared his bed, 
and ruled his kingdom with abſolute ſway * The 
latter maintained her aſcendancy even after the 
death of her conſort ; and under the reign of 
Ferdinand the Sixth, ſtill continued to direct 0 
councils of Madrid. 

Don Philip and Maillebois, addons: of this 
death of Philip the Fifth, and ſtill ignorant of 
the ſentiments of his ſucceſſor, retired before the 
Auſtrian army, and took ſhelter under the can- 
non of Genoa; they ſoon after abandoned this 
ſituation, and Don Philip retreated towards Sa- 
voy, while mareſchal Maillebois repoſed his ha- 
raſſed forces in Provence. The Auſtrians im- 
mediately occupied Genoa ; and that proud city 
was ſubjected to the moſt humiliating conditions. 
But the arrogance and rapacity of general Botta 
at length excited the general indignation of the 
inhabitants; they roſe in arms againſt their con- 
querors; deſpair animated their efforts; and the 
veterans of Germany were obliged to yield to the 
fury of a crowd of undiſciplined citizens. After 
an ineffectual ſtruggle they evacuated the city; 
and the Genoeſe, conſcious that they were till 
| ſurrounded by their oppreſlors, prepared by e- 


22 8 very _ 
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pn 


very prudent. precaution, to, o fortfy in future their 
freedom. 


A. D. 1747. 


0 In a Eaſt ae the 3 of 
the French flag was aſſerted by La 


| 3 who diſpoſſeſſed the Engliſh of their 
ſettlement of Madraſs, on the coaſt of Coroman- 
del; but it was in the Netherlands that Lewis 


prepared to make the moſt vigorous efforts. An 
army of one hundred and fifty thouſand men was 
aſſembled under mareſchal Saxe; and that cele- 
brated commander detached count Lowendahl 


with twenty-ſeven thouſand men to invade Dutch 


Brabant. The French miniſter at the ſame time 
preſented a memorial to the States, declaring that 
his maſter by thus entering the territories of the 
States, meant only to obviate the dangerous ef- 
fects of the protection that they afforded to the 
troops of the queen of Hungary and the king of 
England. In the mean time Lowendah] made 
himſelf maſter of Sluys, Sandberg, and Hullt ; 
and having taken poſſeſſion of Axtel and Ter- 
neuſe, was meditating a deſcent on Zealand, when 
a Britiſh {quadron defeated his purpoſe, and a re- 
volution in the government of Holland made "Re 


retreat neceſſary. | 


Struck with conſternation a at the progreſs of the 
French arms, the inhabitants of the United Pro- 


vinces, believing themſelves betrayed, tumultu- 


__ 
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ouſly roſe againſt the miniſters of the Republic, 
and compelled the magiſtrates to declare the 
prince of Orange Stadtholder ; a Cignity which 

had been laid aſide ſince the death of William 
the Third. The beneficial effects of this revolu- 
tion to the confederates ſoon appeared in ſeyeral 
vigorous meaſures; and inſtant orders were given 
by the States for commencing hoſtilities againſt 
France both by ſea and land, though. without ay 
formal declaration of war, | 
_ Lewis himſelf ſoon after joined his army in 

2 landers, and the ſiege of Maeſtricht was reſolv- 
ed on. The confederates, to preſerve that city, 
determined to hazard a general engagement; the 
village of Val or Laffeldt was the object of their 
mutual efforts: But though the Engliſh were 
compelled to abandon the field with loſs, | yet the 
duke of Cumberland in his retreat reinforced the 
. garriſon of Maeftricht ; and mareſchal Saxe, after - 
amuſing the allies with a variety of complicated 
movements, detached count Lowendahl with thir- 
ty thouſand men to inveſt Bergen-op-Zoom, the 
| -Rronget fortification in Dutch Brabant. 
This experienced general and great maſter in the 


art of reducing fortified places, now encountered in 


the favourite work of Vauban an object worthy his 
ſkill, The town was garriſon d with three thou- 
land 8 8 and could be reinforced on the ſhort- 


P7277 
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eſt notice by a conſiderable army of the allies, 


which took poſſeſſion of the lines belonging to 
the fortification. The eyes of Europe were fixed 
on the fate of Bergen- op- Zoom; each inſtrument 
of deſtruction was inceſſantly employed on both 


ſides; the town was reduced to aſhes; the trenches 


were filled with carnage; yet the out-works were 
in a great meaſure entire, and the event of the en- 
terpriſe ſeemed ſtill doubtful ; when count Lows | 


endahl demonſtrated that there are occaſions when 


it is neceſſary to go men the eſtabliſhed rules 
gta 3-55 5 
That general ned to ne by a coup- 
de- main thoſe works which {till reſiſted his regu» 
lar approaches. The attack was made in the 


middle of the night, and at three places at once. 


The beſieged, arouſed from their ſecurity, in vain 


endeavoured to repel the aſſailants; the French 


grenadiers were already in the town ; two. regi- 


ments of Swiſs and Scotch, who had aſſembled 


in the market- place, ſtill diſputed the day, and 
were cut to pieces; the reſt, with the governor, 
retired to the lines: The army that had occupi- 
ed thoſe, immediately retreated ; and the French 
became maſters of the whole navigation of the 
Scheld. 

Lewis, on the antes of this event, raiſed f 
Lowendahl to the guy of mareſchal, and ye- 


turned 
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turned in triumph to Verſailles, But the fatis- 
faction which attended his acquiſitions in Flanders 
was alloyed by a ſeries of unfortunate events. 
Mareſchal Belleiſle had aſſumed the command in 
Italy, and had detached his brother the chevalier 
with thirty thouſand men, to penetrate into Pied- i 
mont. On the road ro Exilles twenty-one bat- 
talions of Piedmonteſe, ſecured by ramparts of 
ſtone and wood, and defended by a formidable 
artillery, oppoſed his progreſs. Belleiſle, daring 
and emulous of fame, attacked the entrenchments 
with the greateſt intrepidity ; in three ſucceſlive 
aſſaults he was repulſed, yet he ſtill returned to 
the charge; and the moment that he had planted 
with his own hand the colours of his king on the 
| hoſtile battlements, he fell dead, having received 
the thruſt of a bayonet, and two muſquet balls in 
his body. The ſurvivors, diſcouraged by his 
death, immediately retreated ; and ſo certain was 
the deſtructive aim of the Piedmonteſe, and the 
obſtinacy of the aſſailants, that the number of the 
{lain more than doubled that of the wounded. 
Mareſchal Belleiſle was no ſooner informed of 
the fate of his brother than he retreated towards 
the Var, to join the unfortunate army from Exil- 
les; and the king of Sardinia was only prevented 
by the unfavourable ſeaſon and heavy rains, from 


75 carrying his ada arms into Dauphine. But 
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che moſt fatal blow to France was the total de- 
ſtruction of her marine; the Engliſh began at 
length to exert themſelves on that element, on 
which they have fo repeatedly triumphed. The 
marquis de le Jonquiere with fix ſhips of the line 
and as many frigates, was intercepted by the ad- 
mirals Anſon and Warren with fourteen ſail of the 
line: The French defended themſelves with con- 
duct and courage; but they were oppreſſed. by 
numbers, and ten ſhips of war were taken. On 
the coaſt of Brittany Monſieur PEſtendeure dif- 
played ſimilar gallantry with the ſame 111 fortune; 
with ſeven ſhips of the line he was attacked by | 
admiral Hawke, who commanded fourteen ; and 
after an obſtinate reſiſtance, ſix of thoſe ſhips be⸗ 
came the prey of the Engliſh victors. 

In America the Engliſh had conquered Cape 
Breton and reduced Louiſburgh ; and the king of 
France, while he beheld his marine annihilated 
and his commerce extinguiſhed; was alarmed by 
the menacing countenance of a new and formida- 
ble enemy. The gold of England had influenced 
the councils of Peterſburgh, and fifty thouſand 
Ruſſians prepared to add new horror to the rage 
of war. In the midſt of his victories the king of 
France had invariably expreſſed his wiſhes for 
peace, and the ſtorm that threatened from the 
north b him fill more impatient to deliver 


his 
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his brd from the calamities of war: An inef- 
fectual congreſs had been held at Breda, and ne- 
gociations were this year reſumed at Aix la Cha- 
40 wr with better ſucceſs. 85 i 
To enforce his propoſal, Lewis 
commanded mareſchal Saxe, with a 
numerous army, to inveſt Maeſtricht. The dan- 
ger of that city quickened the deliberations of 
the allies: The French had already effected a 
lodgment in the covered way with conſiderable 
loſs; but they were expelled by the gallantry of 
the beſieged, and mareſchal Saxe had reaſon to 
tremble for his reputation ; when intelligence ar- 
rived that the preliminaries of peace were ſigned, 
and the French were permitted to take poſſeſſion 
of Maeſtricht, on condition that they reſtored it, 
with all its magazines and artillery, on the con- 
cluſion of the treaty. 
Buy the peace of Aix la Chapelle, a 1 re- 
ſtitution was ſtipulated of all conqueſts made dur- 
ing the courſe of the war, with a releaſe of pri- 
ſoners without ranſom. Parma, Placentia, and 
Guaſtalla were ceded as a ſovereignty to Don 
Philip; but it was provided, in caſe he or his de- 
ſcendants ſhould ſucceed to the crown of Spain, 
or that of the two Sicilies, that thoſe territories 
ſhould return to the preſent poſſeſſors, the ems 
c 1 queen of Hungary, and the "AIP of Sardi- 
nia. 
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nia. The Engliſh acquired the privilege of ſend- 
ing an annual ſhip to the Spaniſh ſettlem i 
America; and the contracting powers guaran- 
tied to his Pruſſian majeſty the duchy of Sileſia 
and the county of Glatz, as he then poſſeſſed 

e Chapter 
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Chapter the Thirty-Eighth. 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE CLERGY AND THE PAR- 
LIAMENT. — BULL UNJGENITUS. — THE PARLIAMENT _ 
BANISHED. — RECALLED, AND RECEIVED WITH THE 
ACCLAMATIONS OF THE PARISIANS. — WAR IN THE 

| FAST-INDIES—IN AMERICA, —WAR WITH ENGLAND— 
BETWEEN PRUSSIA AND THE EMPIRE. —- MINORCA 
TAKEN. — PARLIAMENT SUSPENDED. —LIFE OF THE 
KING ATTEMPTED.—PARLIAMENT RESTQRED.——SUC- 

| CESS OF THE FRENCH IN HANOVER. —FRANCE DE- 
FEATED IN EUROPE—IN THE EAST-INDIES—IN AME- 
RICA—IN AFRICA. _LOSSES AT SEA.—NEGOCIATIONS 

| FOR PEACE.—PEACE CONCLUDED. 


T HE war which had ſo long afflicted 5 5 1 
Europe, was ſucceeded by ſeven years 

peace; and that ſhort interval may be conſidered 

as the moſt proſperous and happy period that Eu- 
rope had ever known: Arts and letters were ſuc- 


cebſcsfully cultivated ; manufactures and commerce 


flouriſhed ; and the manners of ſociety aſſumed 
each day a higher poliſh, But monarchs, while 
they aſpi _ to che fame of conquerors, ſeldom 

| : conde- : 


condeſcend to regard the felicity of their ſects ; ; 


their principal ſettlements both in America and 
the Eaſt Indies. 


king was recalled by violent diſputes between the 
clergy and parliaments of France, which partially 


famous controverſy between the Janſeniſts and 
Jeſuits, concerning grace, free-will, and other 


mer had been declared heretical by the court of 


rights of the Gallican church, and of the laws of 
the realm, as well as an inſult on their private 


extinguiſhed a perſecution which had been raiſed 


hitherto * to ſubmit to it. 
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and Lewis, who had only conſented to the peace 
of Aix la-Chapelle to reſtore his navy, in the arms 
of the marchioneſs of Pompadour meditated new 
wars, and prepared to diſpoſſeſs the Engliſh. of 


From theſe viſionary babes the attention of he 
Interrupted the tranquillity of that kingdom. The 


abſtract points of theology, had originated in 
the preceding reign: The opinions of the for- 


Rome, in the celebrated bull commonly known 
by the name of UniceniTus. The reception of 
it was enforced by Lewis the Fourteenth, in oppo- 
firion to the body of the people, the parliaments, 
the archbiſhop of Paris, and fifteen other prelates ; 
who proteſted againſt it as an infringement of the 


opinions. The duke of Orleans, while regent, 


againſt thoſe who had rejected the bull; but at 
the ſame time prevailed on the biſhops, who had 


Though 
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| T hough the bull Unigenitus was . D. 
held in execration by the people, it had 1759 751. 
hitherto occaſioned no public diſturbance; but 
on the concluſion of the peace, an attempt made 
by a miniſter of the finances to enquire into the 
wealth of the clergy, raiſed the jealouſy of that 
order, and they determined to divert the attention 
of the court by reviving the former oppoſition to 
the bull Unigenitus. It was reſolved by the 
_ Clergy to demand confeſſional notes of dying per- 
ſons; that thoſe notes ſhould be ſigned by prieſts 
adhering to the bull, without which no viaticum, 
or extreme unction, could be obtained. The new 
archbiſhop of Paris engaged warmly in this ſcheme, 
and he was oppoſed with equal vigour by the par- 
- liament, who impriſoned ſuch of the | clergy as 
refuſed to adminiſter the ſacraments to perſons in 
their laſt moments. Other parliaments followed 
the example of that of Paris; and a war was 
immediately kindled between the ſecular ee 
tion and eccleſiaſtical diſcipline. gl; 
The king, by an act of his abſolute - a; p. 
authority, forbade the parliaments to 775% 3754+ , . 
take cognizance of eccleſiaſtical proceedings, and 
to ſuſpend all proſecutions relative to the refuſal 
of the ſacraments : | Inſtead of acquieſcing, the 
parliament preſented new remonſtrances, refuſed 
to attend to any Uther: nnn and came to a re- 
ſolution 
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ſolution that they could not obey this injunction 

_ withour violating their duty and their oath. They 
cited the biſhop of Orleans before their tribunal, 
and ordered all writings, in which its jurifdiftion 
was conteſted, to be burnt by the executioner: By 
military aid, they enforced the adminiftration of the 
ſacraments to the fick ; and engroſſed by theſe re- 
ligious differences, they entirely ceaſed, as ſupreme 
courts, to diſtribute that juſtice to the hs _ 
which they had been erected. 

A. D. Their obſtinacy excited the 1 
755 174. tion of their ſovereign; four of the 
members, who had delivered themſelves with the 
greateſt freedom, were arreſted and impriſoned ; 
and the remainder were baniſhed to Bourges, to 
Poicters, and Auvergne; and Lewis, to prevent 
their abſence from impeding the adminiſtration of 
juſtice, eſtabliſh 1 by his letters patent a Royal 
Chamber, for the proſecution of ſuits civil and cri- 
minal. But the counſellors, animated by the ſame 
zeal as the parliament, refuſed to plead before theſe 
new judges; and the people, left to themſelves, 
*:reatened to fall every day into anarchy and con- 
fuſion. The intrigues of the court had already 
excited hoſtilities in America and the Eaſt-Indies; 
and Lewis, intent on war with England, deter- 
mined to conciliate the affections of his people 


by aging: the parliament. The members re- 
entered 
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entered Paris amidſt the acclamations of the in- 
habitants; and the archbiſhop, who continued to 
encourage the prieſts in refuſing the ſacraments, 
was | baniſhed to his ſeat at Conflans; a fimilar 
exile was preſcribed to the brſhops of Orleans and 
T en and a tranſient calny was — to n 
For ke bes of this ab - owe 
wlardorivive' muſt turn our eyes to the 2748, She | 
diſtant continents of Aſia and America. From 
the moment that the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle 
was concluded, Dupleix, governor of Pondicher- 
ry, on the coaſt of Coromandel, a man active, in- 
telligent, and enterpriſing, conceived the deſign 
of advancing the intereſt of the French Eaſt. India 
Company, by acquiring for France large territorial 
poſſeſſions in the ſouth of Aſia. The feeble ſuc- 
ceſſors of Aurengzebe, who had ſuffered tne na- 
tive governors of the different provinces to aſſume 
the authority of independent princes, encouraged 
by their weakneſs the daring project of this aſpir- 
ing adventurer: The French troops which had 
been aſſembled during the late war to protect 
Pondicherry from the Engliſh; were now engaged 
in the various ſervices of the different viceroys of 
India; their ſuperior arms and diſcipline trĩumpli- 
ed over a tumultuous multitude, always without 
ſkill, and OOTY! withour — „ whatever | 
_ fide 
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ide they inclined to, victory was ſure to follow; 
and the sug Ak, or viceroy of the Decan, whoſe 
authority they had eſtabliſhed over the immenſe 
tract of country that ſtretches from Cape Como- 
tin to the Ganges, rewarded the intrepidity of his 
protectors by the moſt liberal conceſſions. 
The progreſs of the French had awakened the 
jealouſy of the ſervants of the Engliſh Eaſt India 
company. The attempt of Mr. Dupleix to im- 
poſe a NaBoB or governor on Arcot, a province 
in which Pondicherry is ſituated, excited the Eng- 


liſh to arms. As the allies of the princes of In- 


dia, the rival nations oppoſed each other with e- 
qual courage and ſkill, and ſeveral battles were 
- fought with various ſucceſs ; at length the tide of 
war was turned by the appearance of a great and 
* diſtinguiſhed military character. Mr. Clive had 
gone out in the ſervice of the Engliſh Eaſt-India 
Company as a writer : His aſpiring mind was but 
ill calculated for this calm and peaceable ſtation ; 
he exchanged the pen for the ſword, and immor- 
taliſed his name by a ſeries of rapid and ſucceſſive 
' victories. With a ſmall band he occupied Arcot, 
the capital of rhe Gifputed province ; repelled a 
numerous army of the French and Indians, who 
threatened to overwhelm him; and triumphed, in 
a deciſive battle, over the hoſt that had lately be- 


my him. In the neighbourhood of Tritchino- 
poli | 
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poli the. French and their allies were finally de- 
feated ; the pretenſions of Chunda- ſaib, whoſe 
cauſe. they had eſpouſed, were extinguiſhed in his 
blood; and his; 5 Mokainaned Ali, was eſta- 
bliſhed by the Wen on the throne of Arcot. 
Mir. Dupleix was ſoon after recalled; A. 
and a ceſſation of arms was agreed upon 736, 754. 
by the hoſtile powers; but while Lewis revolved 
the means of reſtoring in India the aſcendancy of 
his ſubjects, his ambitious hopes were flattered by 
| the inſidious and hoſtile enterpriſes of his go- 
vernors in North-America. Their plan was to 
unite, by a chain of forts, their two extenſive 
colonies of Canada and Louiſiana; and to confine 
the Engliſh to that tract of country that lies be- 
tween the ſea and the Apalachian mountains, which 
run from one end of North-America to another. 


1 conſequence of this, France would have en- 


joyed in time of peace the whole Indian trade; 
and the Britiſh ſettlers, continually expoſed to the 
incurſions of the faithleſs and ferocious ſavages, 
muſt have ſoon been finally extinguiſhed. | This 
project was purſued with ardour and judgment; 
forts were erected along the great lakes, which 
communicate with the river St. Laurence, and 
alſo on the Ohio, and the Miſſiſſppi; and the 
chain was almoſt compleated, when England, 
alarmed at. theſe rapid encroachments, after, re- 

vor. Hit. C peared Theſe 


= 
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peated and ineffectual ee determ med 


705 to unſheath the ſword. | 


This meaſure was no ſooner en | 
on, than it was executed with equal 
vigour 4 promptitude; a formidable ſquadron 


was detached to the banks of Newfoundland, to 


attack the fleet of France; and though a friendly 
fog enabled the greateſt Part to eſcape the ſuperior 
force of England, yet two ſhips of the line were 
taken; the Britiſh cruizers ſwept the ſeas with ſuch 
ſucceſs, that above three hundred trading veſſels 
belonging to France were carried into the ports of 
Great- Britain; and above eight thouſand ſeamen 
became priſoners to that crown. N 
Lewis, aſtoniſhed and ſtunned by this unex- 
pected ſtroke, filled every court in Evrope with 
complaints and negociations. His naval ſtrength 
was already fatally impaired ; but from the infinite 


- ſuperiority of his land forces, he ſtill flattered him- 


Telf with the hopes of the moſt decided advantages. 
General Braddock, who had been entruſted by the 
Eneliſh with the chief command in America, had 
been allured by the French and Indians into an 
ambuſcade ; and ſcorning to ſurvive a defeat, the 
effect of his own imprudence, had in the grave 
een ſhelter from the reproaches of his country. 
On the banks of Lake George, Dieſkau, Who 
commanded the TIEN) forces in America, with. 
a de- 
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a detachment of two thouſand men, was expoſed 
to a fimilar fate. Vet France ſtill maintained on 
that continent her T and anten, was 
reduced to wage a feeble a: d | 

111 hough George the Set J, 
of: Great-Britain, while he retained the . 
ſoyereignty of the ſeas, might deſpiſe the menaces 
of France; yet as elector of Hanover he was ſtill 
vulnerable in his German dominions ; 5 and Lewis, | 
to ayail | himſelf of this advantage, entered i into cloſe 
and ſecret connections with the courts of Vienna, 

Peterſburg, and Dreſden. The former ſtill har- 

boured a lively reſentment of the ceſſion of Si- 

leſia; and the diviſſon of the dominions of the 
houſe of Brandenburg, and the invaſion of Hano- 
ver, were the objects of this formidable con- | 
federacy.. 5 
But the defions. of _ 5 2 8 
elude the vigilance and penetration of Frederic; 1 

conſcious of his danger, he formed an alliance with 
the king of England, whoſe intereſts and appre- : : 
henſions were ſimilar to his-ewn.' Before the de- 1 
ſigns of his enemies were ripe for execution, the: : 
Pruſſian monarch anticipated their hoſtile efforts 
burſt i into Saxony, defeated the Auſtrians at Lowo- 
ſitz, compelled Auguſtus with his vchole army to 
ſurrender, occupied Dreſden, and poſſeſſed himſelf 
of the ſtate papers relative to foreign tranſactions, 

Ea we, 
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which diſplayed to the world the conſpi piracy that 
had been formed againſt him. 
While the king of Pruſſia drained the Pochtrate 
territories of Saxony, and Great- Britain, governed 
by miniſters whom ſhe hated and deſpiſed, in- 
dulged her difhonourable fears, and called to her 
defence large bands of ſubſidiary Germans, Lewis 
aſſumed new vigour, and prepared to improve the 
favourable moments of enterpriſe. Numerous bo- 
dies of troops drawn towards the fea-coaſts, con- 
tinually alarmed the oppoſite ſhores of England 3 
their hoſtile appearance ſerved to cover the ſecret 
intentions of the French, who aſpired to the con- 
queſt of Minorca, an iſland in the Mediterranean, 
which the Engliſh had formerly e from 
Spain. | 
The armament for that _ conſiſted of 
fifteen thouſand land forces, commanded by the 
mareſchal duke of Richelieu; and twelve ſhips of 
the line, with five frigates, under the marquis Ga- 
liſſoniere: They reached Minorca with a prof- 
perous wind ; the troops were diſembarked, and 
immediately inveſted the caſtle of St. Philip's, 
which commands the town and harbour of Mahon. 
The Engliſh had detached Byng to the relief of 
' the iſland, with a ſquadron equal to that of France; 
Galiſſoniere ſoon after engaged the Britiſh admiral 
in an indecifive action. The former returned to 
my block 
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block up the port of Mahon; che latter withdrew 
to Gibraltar; and on his recal to England, expiated 
with his life the ſtain which his puſillanimity had 
fixed on the naval glory of his country: While 
the garriſon. of Fort St. Philip, deſtitute of hope, 
ſurrendered, after a ſiege of nine weeks; and 
the iſland of Minorca ſubmitted to the dominion 
of France. | 

© The ſatisfaction which Lewis reaped A. Dp. 
from this acquiſition was alloyed by 786, 2757. 
domeſtic diſſenſions. The parliament, by their 
imprudent perſecution of the partizans of the 


bull Unigenitus, awakened again the indignation 


of their ſovereign: With an honourable, though 
perhaps injudicious zeal, they had alſo, in the 
midſt of a bloody war, refuſed to regiſter certain 
taxes, which they conſidered as oppreſſive to the 
people. Lewis, attended by his guards, appeared 
in the aſſembly; he ſuppreſſed the fourth and 
fifth Chambers of Inqueſts, the members of which 

had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their firm and 
animated oppoſition; he commanded the bull 
Unigenitus to be reſpected; and prohibited the 
ſecular judges from ordering the adminiſtration of 
the ſacraments. Fifteen counſellors of the Great 
Chamber lodged their reſignation at the office next 
day; one hundred and twenty- four members. of 


the different courts of parliament followed their 
Ekk(bʒ 
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example; and the people, who participated i in the 
ſufferings of the champions of their religious 
freedom, diſplayed their diſcontent in loud and 


impatient murmurs. 
: A.D. 78. . Their clamours, moſt probably, would 
have been little reſpected by a monarch, 
who early nurſed in deſpotiſm, conſidered the will 
; 5 of the ſovereign as the ſole rule for the actions of 
his ſubje 2s. But Lewis was foon taught that the 
affections of his people were the beſt guards to his 
throne; and that in the plenitude of his power, he 
4 ſtill was expoſed to the rage of gloomy fanati- 
ciſm. Francis Damien, an unhappy wretch, whoſe 
ſullen mind, naturally unſettled, was inflamed by the 
diſputes between the king and his parliament re- 
lative to religion, embraced the deſperate reſolu- 
tion of attempting the life of his ſovereign. In 
the duſk of the evening, as the king prepared 
to enter his coach, he was ſuddenly wounded, 
though ſlightly, between the ribs, in the preſence 
of his ſon, and in the midft of his guards. The 
daring aſſaſſin had mingled with the crowd of 
courtiers, and was inſtantly betrayed by his diſ- 
tracted countenance. He declared it never WR 
his intention to kill the king; but that he only 
meant to wound him, that God might touch his 
heart, and incline him to reſtore the tranguilli lity | 


" of his dominions, by re-<labltking the parlia- 
ment, 
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ment, and baniſhing the archbiſhop” of Paris, 
ns he regarded as the ſource of the-preſent 
commotions. In theſe frantic and incoherent de- 
clarations he perſiſted amidſt the moſt exquiſite 
tortures; and after human ingenuity had been ex- 
hauſted in deviſing new modes of torment, his 
judges, tired out with his obſtinacy, configned 
him to a death, the inhumanity of which is in- 
creaſed by the evident madneſs that ſtimülted | 
him to the fatal attempt. 

But whether the mind of Lewis was Gef 
impreſſed by his late danger, or that he dreaded 
in the midſt of a bloody and extenſive war to alie- 

nate the hearts of his people, it is certain that he 
a a ſecond time baniſhed the archbiſhop of Paris, 

who had been recalled, and found it expedient 
to accommodate matters with the Parliament, | 

which again proceeded to buſineſs. | 
I.!n reſpe to foreign engagements, the councils 
of France were not influenced by the late attempt _ 
on the life of the king; and Lewis ſtill perſevered 
in his reſolution of attacking the electoral do- 


minions of the king of England. Mareſchal 


Saxe, the ſource of ſo many victories to France, 
was now no more; and mareſchal d'Etrees was 
appointed to the command of an army which con- 
| fiſted of eighty thouſand men. He paſſed the 
| me; compelled the duke of Cumberland (who 
E 4 „ 


* 
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at. the head 81 about forty thoaſknd Heſſians, Ha- 
noverians, and Pruſſians, watched his motions, 
and in feeble*ſkirmiſhes endeavoured to retard 
his progreſs) to retire behind the Weſer; he 
effected the paſſage of that river, drove the duke 
from an advantageous poſt in the village of Haſ- 
tenbach, and amidſt his triumphant career was re- 
called by the imprudent . of his pee 
Fn. 
The mareſchal duke of Richelieu, adorned FRY 
the laurels of Minorca, aſpired to unite with the 
Character of an inſinuating courtier the reputation 
 _of a conſummate general. Lewis could not long 
reſiſt the ſolicitations of his favourite, and Richelieu 
was appointed to the chief command in Germany, 
The duke of Cumberland, puſhed from poſt to 
_ poſt, at length took refuge under the cannon of 
Stade. Surrounded on every fide, he was there 
reduced to the neceſſity of ſigning the ſingular 
convention of Cloſter-ſeven, by which an army of 
thirty - eight thouſand Hanoverians, Heſſians, and 
other troops in the pay of his Britannic majeſty, 
was diſſolved, and diſtributed into different quar- 
ters of cantonment, without being diſarmed, or 
conſidered as priſoners of war. The French were 
left, till the definitive reconciliation of the tv 
ſovereigns, in full poſſeſſion of the countries they 
had dee ; ou under the expreſs condi. 


. 
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tion of abſtaining from future violences, hoſtilities 
being immediately to ceaſe on both ſides. 
With the'capitularion of Cloſter- ſeven the for- 
tune of France expired; and an event which pro- 
miſed the moſt brilliant advantages, was ſucceeded 
by five years of continual defeat and inceſſant ca- 


luamity. To deſcribe the different actions of a war, 


wide, bloody, and recent, would exceed the limits 
preſcribed to the work before us; and the reader 
perhaps will not be diſpleaſed, if, abandoning the 
order we have hitherto purſued, we place before 
him a flight ſketch of the principal occurrences 
during that period in the different nn, of the 


Word. 


In Eunopz, the king of Pruſſia, 2 out of 
Bohemia, and menaced by the hoſtile armies of - 
Sweden, Ruſſia, and Auſtria, was now deſerted by 
the only ally on whom he could place any depend- 
ance; and beheld the forces of France ready to 
penetrate into Saxony. Prince Soubiſe with twen- 
ty thouſand French had joined the imperial ftand- 
ard; and Frederic ſaw the neceſſity of giving 
battle to the combined army, conſiſting of fif- 
ty thouſand French and Imperialiſts, with lefs 
than half its number. But the preſumption of 
Prince Soubiſe decided the fate of the day ; he 
advanced without caution or order, as to a cer- 
Kin wee his temerity was chaſtiſed by a 
bloody 


$ 
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bloody defeat; and Frederic from the triumphant 


field of Roſbach directing his march towards Si- 
lefia, arrived in time to join the prince of Be- - 


vern, and to renew his laurels by a ſecond vic- 
tory over the Auſtrians at Laila, © 


In Hanover, the rapacity of the duke of Riche- 


lieu / exhauſted the ſubjected country. A de- 
mand from the court of France of the arms of 


thoſe troops who had capitulated at Cloſter-ſeven, 
arouſed their indignation: They confidered this 


as the laſt diſgrace of ſoldiers; and ſecretly re- 


ſolving to ſecure their country from oppreſſion, 


they aſſembled from their different cantonments 


under prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick, whom his 


Britannic majeſty had inveſted with the chief com- 
mand of his electoral forces. The French, dif- 
perſed and unprepared, were ſucceſſively. expelled | 


from Otterberg, Bremen, and Verden; four thou- 
ſand were taken priſoners in the city of Minden; 


and the duke of Richelieu, better calculated to 
ſhine in courts than camps, with the wretched 


remnant of his once victorious army, repaſſed 


with difficulty the Rhine, before a body of men 
whom he had lo wy PR and — 


upon. 
A. p. While the gallant Frederic * Ro 


1753, 1762. tained the war with various ſucceſs, 


and alternately afflicted the dominions of his ad- 


verſaries, 


4 
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10 "alto or beheld: ils own capital inte by 


1 preſence, the French were doomed to num- 
ber their campaigns by ſucceſſive defeats. Ar 
Crevelt, count Clermont, at the head of fifty 

thouſand men, was attacked and broken by 

prince F erdinand, and compelled with conſidera- 
ble loſs to retire under the cannon of Cologne. 

Mareſchal de Contades, who ſucceeded him, ſuf- 

fered in the enſuing campaign a more decifive 

defeat at Minden ; and mareſchal Broglio, who 

ſuperceded Contades, was equally unfortunate, and 

on the heights of Warbourg ſunk beneath the ſu- 
perior genius of prince Ferdinand. The death of 

George the Second, and the acceſſion of his grand- 

ſon George the Third to the throne of England, 


changed not, at firſt, the councils of the Engliſh * 


or the fortune of the French; and the court of 
Verſailles, preſſed on every fide, implored the 


ſupport of the kindred crown of Spain. That 


kingdom was ruled by Charles the Third, late 
king of Naples. and Sicily, and the fon of Philip 
the Fifth. His elder brother, Ferdinand the 
Sixth, had invariably diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his 
pacific diſpoſition, and reſiſted the intrigues of 
France: But the preſent monarch, more ambi- 
tious, or more attached to the houſe of Bourbon, 
figned the celebrated FamiLy CompacT; ah al- 
liance Which, wan the ſingle exception of the 

American 
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American trade, naturalizes, in the dominions of 
the houſe of Bourbon, the ſubjects of each crown ; 
and ſtipulates that the kings of France and Spain 
ſhall look upon every power as their enemy: which 


becomes the enemy of either. 


Yet the aſſiſtance of Spain 1 was feeble and 
inadequate ; her attempt to wound Great-Bri- 


tain through her ally, and to invade the neu- 


tral kingdom of Portugal, was ill concerted and 


worle executed, and the Spaniards were com- 
pelled to abandon their haſty conqueſts with diſ- 
grace. Lewis was ſtill doomed to regret the un- 


availing ſlaughter of his ſubjects; and mareſchal 


Broglio, near the village of Kirch Denkern, was 
repulſed by prince Ferdinand, with the loſs of five 


thouſand men. France had indeed hitherto re- 


pelled the deſultory deſcents of the Engliſh on her 


coaſts; but her pride was deeply wounded by a 


loſs, leſs important in its real value than humili- 


ating in the eyes of Europe. Belleiſſe, an iſland 

of about twelve leagues in circumference, and 
fituated between Port Lewis and the mouth of the 
Loire, was reduced by an armament from Eng- 


land; and the Britiſh banners diſplayed from Pa- 


lais, inſulted and alarmed the inhabitants of the 


: adjacent coaſts. The recal of Broglio from the 
Serman army, with the joint appointment of the 


Prince a: Soubiſe and Marſhal d'Etrees, inter- 
rupted 
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10 rupted not the rapid and triumphant rareer of 
prince Ferdinand. The French were compelled 
entirely to evacuate the electorate of Hanover; 
and in the landgraviate of Heſſe they now oc- 
cupied Ziegenhayn alone: While the king of 
Pruſſia, by the death of the empreſs of Ruſſia, 
was delivered from his moſt formidable and im- 
placable enemy. e e 
In As1A, the war, which N - 2 
ſcarce ſuſpended by the peace of Aix- 3757» 1768. 
la-Chapelle, was revived with increaſe of fury; 
and with the moſt diſaſtrous conſequences 'to 
France; her ſettlement of Chandernagore, on 
the banks of the Ganges, was taken by admiral 
Watſon and colonel Clive; General Lally was 
compelled to retire from a fruitleſs attempt a- 
gainſt the walls of Madraſs; he was afterwards 


diefeated in ſucceſſive engagements, and re- 


duced to ſeek ſhelter within the fortifications 
of Pondicherry: That ſettlement, the laſt. that 
remained of any conſequence to the French on 
the coaſt of Coromandel, was inveſted by the 
Engliſh. After a gallant defence, Lally was o- 
bliged by famine to ſurrender : His obſtinacy and 
violence rejected thoſe terms of capitulation which 
be might have obtained; and the victors, informed 
ſoon after of the hoſtile confederacy of the houſe 
of Bourbon, turned nn arms againſt the ſettle- 
| - MEAEtS 
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ments of Spain, and poſſeſſed themſelves of Ma- 
nilla, the capital of Luconia, one of the e 
of the Prolippine iſlands. | 

A. D. In AMERICA, Louiſbourg, 8 
* ad by near. three thouſand troops, un- 
der the command of the chevalier du Dru. 
court, was attacked by admiral Boſcawen, and 
the generals Amherſt and Wolfe: For ſix weeks 
the governor maintained a gallant defence; he 
was at length compelled to ſurrender priſoner 
with his whole garriſon, and the iſland of Cape 
Breton ſhared the fate of the capital. The 
conqueror next directed his attention to the con- 
tinent, and ſwept away in his progreſs the forts 
of Ticonderoga, Crown-Point, and Niagara. But 
in Canada the force of the French was ſtill en- 
tire; and the marquis of Montcalm, a brave and 
enterpriſing general, advantageouſſy poſted, pro- 
tected with a formidable army Quebec, the capital 
of that province. His ſuperior force, and almoſt 
inacceſſible ſituation, could not repreſs the adven- 
turous ſpirit of the Engliſh; animated by the 
example of their general, Wolfe, they climbed the 
rugged aſcent of the Heights of Abraham, and 
were formed in battle on the ſummit, before 
Montcalm, lulled into ſecurity by the temerity of 
the attempt, would give credit to the intelligence. 
Convinced that the report was too true, he now 
determined to decide the fate of Canada in a 
„ | general 
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general engagement: But the adverſe fortune of 
France prevailed. Montcalm, after diſplaying 


cqual ſkill and courage, periſhed on the field, 


with above a thouſand of his braveſt ſoldiers. 
The Engliſh alſo purchaſed their victory at the 


expence of their general, whoſe early martial ge- 


nius promiſed to rank him among the firſt com- 
manders of any age or nation; but their ſueceſs 
in every other point was brilliant and unalloyed; 
Quebec ſurrendered; and a ſubſequent attempt of 
M. de Levi to recover that city, was, after an 
ineffectual victory, baffled by the perſevering 
valour of the garriſon. The remrant of the French 
forces, deſtitute of ſubſiſtence, mouldered away: 
The town of New Orleans, and a few plantations 
on the Miſſiſſppi, alone remained to France of 
all her ſettlements in North-America; while in 
the Weſt-Indies, the powerful armaments of the 
Engliſh wreſted from her the important and fruit- 
ful iſlands of Guadaloupe and Martinico ;. and 

| ſoon after ſhook to the very baſis the grandeur and 

proſperity of the houſe of 'Bourbon, by ſtorming 


the Havannah, the principal ſea- port in the iſland 


of Cuba, the key of the Gulph of Mexico, and 
the centre of the Spaniſh trade and, navigate in 
the New World. 
In Arzica, France was driven from 
the forts and factories which ſhe had 


efta- | 


A. D. 1755. 
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his largeſt ſhips were taken, two more deſtroyed, 
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| eſtabliſhed on the river Senegal. Monſ. St. J ean, 


the governor of Goree, an iſland which lies at the 


diſtance of thirty leagues on the ſame coaſt, at- 


tempted to defend it from an Engliſh armament, 
conducted by commodore Keppel and colonel 
Woige ; but his ardour was ill ſeconded by his 


garriſon, and he was reluctantly compelled to 


fubmit to che ſuperior numbers of his enemies. 


A. D. But it was on the ſea, that element ever 


2758, 1759- fatal to the ambition of France, and the 


proud theatre of Britiſh triumph, that the houſe of 


Bourbon beheld its lofty hopes finally overwhelm- 


ed: That marine which the treaſures and reſources 


of Lewis had been devoted to create, was in a few 


years totally annihilated. The marquis du Queſne, 
with three ſhips of the line and a frigate, was 
intercepted between Cape de Gatt and Cartha- 
gena, by a conſiderable Engliſh ſquadron, under | 
admiral Oſborne ; the frigate eſcaped by the ſwift- 
neſs of her failing, but two of the ſhips of the 
line were taken "NY an obſtinate reſiſtance, and 


the third was driven on ſhore on the Spaniſh. 
coaſt. M. de la Clue, in attempting to paſs the 


ſtreights of Gibraltar with twelve ſhips of the 


line, was encountered by admiral Boſcawen with 


fourteen ; the French ſoon ſought their ſafety 1 in 
flight; De la Clue was wounded himſelf; two of 


and 
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and the remaining eight found ſhelter under the 
cannon of Cadiz. But the principal fleet of France, 
conſiſting of twenty-one fail of the line and four 
_ frigates, ſtill remained at Breſt, under the com- 
mand of M. Conflans, and e a deſcent 
on the coaſt of Ireland. In the proſecution of 

khis deſign, that admiral 4810 himſelf of a 
ſtorm, which had driven the Britiſh ſquadron into 
their own harbours ; but he had ſcarce put to ſea 
before his hopes were blaſted by the appearance of 


Y admiral Hawke, with twenty-two ſhips of the 


line. Conflans, who dreaded the encounter, fought 
ſhelter among the ſhoals and rocks of a.lee-ſhore. 
He was purſued by his daring antagonift ; his 
own ſhip, the Royal Sun, was driven on ſhore, 
and burnt by the French themſelves ; the Hero 
ſhared the ſame fate, by the hands of the Eng- 
liſh ; the Formidable ſtruck her colours; and the 
Theſee, the Superbe, and the Juſte, were buried in 
the ocean by the Britiſh cannon, or the fury of the 
waves; the reſt ſought refuge in the river Vilaine. 
The victors themſelves did not entirely eſcape the 
rage of the tempeſt; two of their ſhips ſtruck on 
a ſand, and were totally loſt; but to the French 
marine, the wound, during the courſe of the war, 
was incurable ; and thoſe ſhips which had eſcaped 
into the Vilaine, could never elude the vigilance 
of a Britiſh ſquadron, conſtantly ſtationed to block 
vp the mouth of that river. | 

YO Ho i | Such 
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Such repeated diſaſters humbled the 
pride of Lewis; his finances were ex- 
Kaaficd 3 his commerce at a ſtand ; his marine 
annihilated; in the four different quarters of the 
world, his arms had proved unfortunate; and his 
alliance with Spain had only introduced that crown 
to a participation of his calamities. Happily for 
him, the Engliſh councils were equally diſpoſed 
to peace. George the Third had diſmiſſed from 
adminiſtration the man whoſe commanding genius 
had changed the fortune of his. country, and raiſed 
the Britiſh empire to a glory that aſtoniſhed the 
world. The new miniſter liſtened with readineſs. 
to the propoſals of the court of Verſailles: The 
great outlines of the treaty were ſoon adjuſted, as 
both parties agreed to withdraw themſelves totally 
from the German war, and to. reſtore the places 
they had taken. France alſo ceded to Great-Bri- 
tain, Canada, and the greateſt part of her ſettle- 
ments in America ; but retained the right of fiſh- 
ing on the coaſt of Newfoundland, with the ſmall 

Iſlands of St. Pierre and Miquelon. She received 

back Martinico, Guadaloupe, Goree, and Belleiſle, 
with the neutral iſland of St. Lucia; and her Eaſt- 
India Company were eſtabliſhed in their former 
ſettlements: But in return ſhe conſented to de- 
ſtroy the harbour and demoliſh the fortifications 
of Dunkirk ; reſtored Minorca ; yielded Grenada 
and 
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and the Grenadines; and gave up all claim to the 
neutral iſlands of St. Vincent, Dominica, and To- 
bago. Her ally, Spain, obtained again the Ha. 
vannah, and all that part of the iſland of Cuba 
which had been conqueted by the Engliſh ; but 
in return, Charles engaged to permit the Engliſh 
to cut logwood in the Bay of Honduras, to eva- 
cuate Portugal, and to cede Florida to Great- 
Britain. The king of Pruſſia ſoon after con- 
cluded a treaty with the Empreſs- Queen, by 
which all conqueſts were mutually reſtored ; and 
after a tedious and bloody war, the tranquillity 
of Europe was once more happily re-eſtabliſhed, 
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Chapter the Thirty-Ninth. 
ORIGIN. er THE FRENCH PARLIAMENTS ; — INTRODUC- 
TION OF LAWYERS INTO THOSE COURTS 3. ERECT 
' THEMSELVES INTO JUDGES DURING THE REIGN OE 
CHARLES THE SIXTH;—ARE CONEIRMED BY CHARLES. 
THE SEVENTH. — PARLIAMENT CLAIMS THE RIGHT | 
OF REGISTERING AND REMONSTRATING ; —IS HUM- 
' BLED IN THE REIGN OF LEWIS THE THIRTEENTH ;— 
ACQUIRES NEW STRENGTH DURING THE MINORITY” 
OF HIS SUCCESSOR ;: — REDUCED: AGAIN BY LEWIS: 
THE FOURTEENTH.; - ON THE DEATH OF THAT MO- 
NARCH DECLARES THE DUKE OF ORLEANS SOLE RE 
GENT ; — IS BANISHED,. AND- RECALLED BY LEWIS | 


THE FIFTEENTH. 


————_. i 


. 
— 


"Fiat late ben, which detivercd Lewis om 
the ſtorms of foreign war,. promiſed a ſeaſon of 
reſt and tranquillity to his declining years: His 
luſt of tranſ-atlantic dominion had. expoſed the 


veſſel of the ſtate to imminent danger; and at 
length, eſcaped from the fury of the tempeſt, it: 


might naturally. have been expected that his cau- 


tion and vigilance would have been exerted to 


ſteer. 
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| e of the ſhoals of domeſtic contention. 


But his reign was deſtined to prove equally ini- 
mical to the happineſs of his people, and to the 
deſpotic power of his ſucceſſor ; the political ho- 
rizon began already to be darkened with thoſe 
clouds which afterwards burſt with accumulated 
violence on the head, and ſhook to W | 
dation the throne of his grandſon. ' {+ : 
The power of the firſt monarchs of Fines 
had been bounded by the national aſſemblies, to 
which was frequently applied the name of Par- - 
 LIAMENTS: But when the feeble ſucceſſors of 
Charlemagne ſuffered the reins to drop from their 
hands, the barons aſſumed thoſe privileges which 
had been formerly annexed to the crown; and 
while they governed their own diſtricts with inde- 
pendent ſway, neglected the general concerns of 
the ſtate, and unleſs urged by private advantage; 
ſeldom deigned to attend the public ſummons. 
The vigour of Philip, ſurnamed Avovsrvs, re- 
ſtored the ſemblance of regal authority; while 
allured the concurrence rather than commanded 
the obedience of his ſubjects. He united to the 
of France; he embelliſhed the principal towns 
and cities. of his dominions ; and generally ſuc- 
ceſsful in war, he was reſpected and imitated in 
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The integrity and piety of his ſon and ſucceſ- 
for, Lewis the Ninth, caſt the ſame luſtre on the 
crown as had adorned it during the proſperous 
reign of Philip. Though defeated and even made 
captive in his unfortunate expedition againſt the 
infidels, his juſtice and devout humility blended 
with that of king the holy appellation of ſaint z 
and his ſubjeẽts were diſpoſed to liſten with re- 
verence to a legiſlator, who, ſevere to himſelf, 
directed his ſole views to the benefit of the tate 3 
His patience and vigilance were continually ex- 
erciſed in alleviating the diſtreſſes of his people, 
and reſtoring that order which had been ſubvert- 
ed by the —_ and h _ "_ a mar- 
tial age, | 
The encouragement which St. Lewis e to 
whe code of Juſtinian, and the body of inſtituti- 
ons which in his reign were compiled from the 
Roman laws, eſtabliſhed a grand revolution in 
* the maxims of juriſprudence, and in the cogniz- 
125 ance of civil cauſes. New courts were erected 
by his authority or example throughout the king- 
5 dom; the feudal judges who preſided over them, 
brave and indolent, by genius and habit were but 
| ill qualified patiently to inveſtigate the theory of 
a complicated ſcience, or to toil through volumes 
which daily increaſed upon their hands; the nu- 
merous charters of 3 which had 
been 
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been granted to different towns and villages, re- 
quired a variety of ſtipulations: and exceptions z 
and the opinions and judgments. of canoniſts and 
clerks were inceſſantly demanded, either to frame 
new regulations, or to explain the old ones. 
Hence this claſs of men, by degrees, entered 
into the functions of judicature, and became con- 
ſtituent members of thoſe courts of juſtice which 
were ſummoned by the kings, either for the de- 
termination of general feudal queſtions, or of pri- 
vate claims of right; and which were convened 
at any time, or in any part of the kingdom, ac» 
cording to the royal pleaſure. The ſecular peers 
and lords, whom they at firſt only aſſiſted with 
their advice, ſoon yielded to their ſuperiority in 
thoſe tribunals; inſtead of the ſimplicity and con- 
eiſeneſs which characteriſed the feudal forms of 
trial, and that, martial appearance which can be 
compared only to the warlike ſplendour of a Po- 
liſh Diet, the judges, in peaceful dignity, devoted 
their attention to the nice diſcuſſion of law queſ- 
tions, and encouraged thaſe ſubtleties which at 
once perplex and protract, and which throughout 
Europe ſo uwe 0 che modern courts 
of juſtice, 
Let thoſe who had raiſed „ to emi- 
nence by the knowledge of the law, were ſtill 
<pnſiged to deciſions which affected only the life 
53 "4 or 
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| or property of the ſubject, and remained excluded 
from the diſcuſſion of matters of political import- 


ance. The national aſſemblies had funk into dif. 


uſe; the court of peers, which originally was 


| compoſed of only fix ſecular and fix eccleſiaſtical 


peers, but which had inſenſibly admitted the moſt 
powerful barons and biſhops, and the principal 


officers of the crown, were reſtrained to appeals 


which involved the intereſts of perſons of the fame 


rank, the privileges of the peerage, or the pre- 


tenfions of the throne ; and Philip the Fair, the 
grandſon of St. Lewis, alarmed by the thunders 


of the vatican, and deſirous of finding ſome ſup- 


port in the concurrence of his people at large, 
convened an aſſembly of the three orders of his 


kingdom, the nobility, the clergy, and the com- 
mons ; and for the firſt time introduced the latter 


into the grand council of the ſtate. 

The example of Philip was imitated by his 
ſucceſſors; and theſe afſemblies, which obtained 
indiſcriminately the names of STaTzs-Genzrar, 
or PARLIAMENTS, were held as the neceſſities of 
the ſovereign ſuggeſted till the reign of Lewis 


the Thirteenth, But the kings of France, ever 
jealous of their ſpirit, endeavoured to prevent 


them from aſſuming a determined form or regu- 


lar eſtabliſhment ; the place of their meeting was | 
| e changed, and ſeveral provincial afſem- 


blies, 
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blies, to diminiſh the danger of their unanimity; 
were repeatedly held at the ſame time, and at- 
tended by commiſſioners from the crown. The 


later princes of the Houſe of Valois even endea- 


voured to ſubftitute in their place conventions of 
the notables, and other partial meetings of the 
_ nobles; and whenever diſtreſs impelled them, it 


was ſtill with reluctance they had recourſe to 


their laſt reſource of the States - General or Par- 
liaments. 


But while the organ of France were im- 


preſſed with evident jealouſy of theſe aſſemblies, 
they nouriſhed with care that court of juſtice 
which was compoſed of the moſt eminent among 


the nobility, the clergy, and the profeſſors of the 


law, and which, equally with the national aſſembly 


and the Hates- general, had acquired the denomi- 


nation of Parliament. Philip the Fair fixed the 


permanent ſeat of it at Paris; and as one cham- 


ber was inſufficient for the arrangenent and diſ- 
patch of appeals, he formed another, which was 
called the Chamber of Inqueſts. Theſe chambers 


were appointed to meet twice in the year at the 


terms of All Saints and Eaſter, when their ſeſſions 


were continued for two months: But it is proba- 
ble, that during the anarchy of the unfortunate 


reign of Charles the Sixth, the magiſtrates conti- 
nued to fit without intermiſſion z and the ſeſſions 
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of the parliament have ever ſince been only 1 
ee, prorogued by their own conſent, and the 
een nj of public bulineſs. K: 
From the moment that the parliament of "MN 
was eſtabliſhed, the progreſs of it was rapid and 
intereſting. The principal barons preſided with 
their ſwords by their ſides, as the ſupreme judges; 
but ignorant of the juriſprudence, their deciſions 
were directed by the opinions of the moſt able 


lawyers, who, as counſellors, explained to them 


the edicts of the ſtate and the cuſtoms of the 


kingdom. But the nobles, during the calamities 
which afflicted the æra of Charles the Sixth, de- 


ſerted their judicial ſtation ; and it was immedi- 


ately occupied by the moſt able profeſſors of the 


law. When Charles the Seventh recovered Paris 


from the arms of the- Engliſh, it was his firſt care 


to re-eſtabliſh the adminiſtration of juſtice ; he 


compoſed the grand chamber of parliament of 
thirty counſellors, half laity and half ecclefiaſtics; 


the chamber of inqueſts he augmented to forty 

members; and confining his appointments to 
thoſe only verſed in the law, delivered his people 
from the capricious ring of an ignorant no- 
bility. 
he neceſſity of W ſome permanent re- 
poſitory for the royal edicts, induced the kings of 


France to enroll them in the journals of their 
Courts 
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courts of ,parliament ; and the members of thoſe 
_ courts ſoon availed themſelves of this cuſtom to 
diſpute the legality of any regulation which had 
not been thus regiſtered. But the right of re- 
monſtrating, which in modern times has been aſ- 
= Aferted with ſo much vigour, only feebly appeared 
in the reign of Lewis the Eleventh ; and during 
the minority of his ſon, Charles the Eighth, when h 
the duke of Orleans diſputed the regency with 
the lady of Beaujeu, and endeavoured to allure 
the, parliament of Paris to ſupport his pretenſions, 
in oppoſition to the determination of the States- 
General, the preſident of that court replied, that 
= *© it was the bulineſs of the - parliament ſolely to 
* adminiſter juſtice to the people; and that war, 
= * the management of the revenue, and the go- 
e vernment of the king, were not within their 
ce province:” And he ſtrongly recommended to 
the duke, to reſtrain himſelf within the limits of 
his allegiance, and not to interrupt the tranquil- 
lity of the kingdom. | 
LE But this moderation was of ſhort e As 
= the influence of the ſtates- general diminiſhed, that 
of the parliament daily increaſed; the court of 
peers, reſigning its ſeparate claim of juriſdiction, 
was blended with it; and the kings of France, 
by holding their ſupreme beds of juſtice in this 
court, inyeſted it with the ſupreme authority of 
1 VVV 
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76 HISTORY OF FRANCE. 
che ſtate both in civil and criminal affairs. The 
encroachments of the ſee of Rome firſt engaged 
the attention of the parliament; and in the reign 
of Francis the Firſt, ſome ſtrong remonſtrances 
were preſented againſt the miſmanagement of the 
finances, and the impious rapacity which had 
ſtripped St. Martin of the ſilver rails that had 
been beſtowed on Bs ſhrine by e the _ . 
venth. | 
In the e and feeble reign ＋ Wen the 
Second, when the progreſs of the reformed reli- 
gion awakened the fears of the moſt zealous ca- 
tholics, and afforded a pretence to the ambition 
of the houſe of Lorrain, the members of the par- 
liament were ſummoned to deliver their opinions 
on religious toleration; and the lords of the coun- 
cil and the Guiſes mutually agreed to refer the 
deciſion of this important queſtion to that court. 
After long and warm debates, the majority of the 
parliament, by an edict, eftabliſhed the authority 
of the Roman or apoſtolic church; they declared 
the adminiſtration of any other religious rites ca- 
pital crimes, and the judgment of them was left 
to the provincial courts. Heretical opinions were 
conſigned to the eccleſiaſtical tribunals ; but the 
power of puniſhing the culprits remained with 
the ſecular magiſtrates, who were reſtricted from 
A a ſeverer — than baniſhment. 
When 
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When Charles the Ninth, the brother and ſuc=" 
ceſſor of Francis, on the fatal eve of St. Bartho- 
lomew, involved the unſuſpecting Hugonots in 
one prorniſcuous maſſacre, and ſtained the me- 
mory of his reign with indelible infamy, the court 


of parliament praiſed the prudence of the king, 
| who declared in that court, that he had only an- 


= ticipated the deſigns of Coligny and the proteſt- 


ants againſt his own perſon ; yet the preſident, de 


Thou, could not forbear adding, „That if the > 


= < conſpiracy of Coligny was real, he ought to 
= © have been proceeded againſt legally.” . 
In the ſubſequent reign of Henry the T hird, 
when France was agitated by the ambition of 
the houſe of Lorrain, and the formidable confe- 
deracy of the League, the parliament maintained 
pure and unſhaken their allegiance to their ſove- 
= reign. On the aſſaſſination of the duke of Guile, 

the capital was ſubjected to the licentious caprice 


' of the council of fixteen ; and Harlai, the preſi- 
dent of the parliament, with Meſſrs. de Thou 


and Potier, who had incurred the diſpleaſure of 
the zealous leaguers, were by the triumphant fac- 
tion committed to the Baſtile: A more unfortu- 
nate fate awaited the preſident Briſſon, who after 

= the aſſaſſination of Henry the Third, had endea- 
{ voured to awake the loyalty of the Pariſians to - 
S wards Henry the Fourth, and was executed, with- 
| out 
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out che form of cial, by a ſentence of the coun= 
cil of ſixteen. _ | 
When that monarch recovered his 4 he 


reſtored the parliament to its dignity and free- 


dom; and thoſe edicts which had been extorted 
by the power of the league, againſt himſelf and 
his predeceſſor, were formally annulled. But 
when Henry himſelf, grateful for the former ſer- 


vices of the proteſtants, whoſe religious tenets 


he had abjured, in the edict of Nantz, which was 
regiſtered in parliament, granted to the reformed 
permiſſion to aſſemble at what place and at what 


time they pleaſed, to admit foreigners into their 


ſynods, and at pleafure to quit the kingdom to 
join foreign ſynods,* the parhament heſitated not 
to remonſtrate againſt a conceſſion ſo dangerous 
to the royal authority. The ſovereign liſtened | 
with pleaſure to the language of loyalty; but the 


reformed were entitled to his confidence; he wiſh- 
ed to extinguiſh the rancour between the proteſt- 


ants and catholics by a generous toleration ; and 


he compelled the. parliament ads to Ll 
ter the edict. 

On the death of Henry the Fourth, hp par- 
liament confirmed the title of his widow to the 
regency, during the minority of Lewis the Thir- 


teenth. Even 1 that prince came of age to 


aſſume the reins of government, they vindicated 
Weir 
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their authority againſt the duke d'Epernon, who 
had preſumed to releaſe by force a ſoldier from 
the priſon of St. Germain. The king, partial to 
the duke, commanded the parliament to diſcon- 
tinue their proceedings; the parliament obeyed ; 
but at the ſame time they determined to ſtop the 
adminiſtration of juſtice, till they had received ſa- 
tisfaction for this inſult to their body; and though 
the king diſapproved their reſolution, the duke 
d'Epernon was at length e to a perfonal 
ſubmiſſion. 

But when the commanding genius of Riche- 
lieu guided the counſels of his ſovereign, the par- 
liament were taught to reſpe& the voice of 2 
maſter: Their mediation in favour of the queen 
mother was ſeverely reproved, and they were re- 
duced, at Metz, to implore the pardon of inſult- 
ed majeſty. By acquieſcing in the defires of the 
court in diflolving the marriage of the duke of 
Orleans, the brother of the king, with Margaret 
of Lorrain, they reconciled themſelves to the 
| haughty cardinal ; yet unmindful of their late hu- 
miliation, they again expoſed themſelves to his 
reſentment by reſiſting the eſtabliſhment of the 
French Academy; and though their oppoſition 
was ineffectual, that miniſter ever after regarded 
them with jealouſy and averſion. 

The death of the cardinal was ſoon ſucceeded 
by that of Lewis the Thirteenth.; and the mino- 

| rity 
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queen mother, Anne of Auſtria, That princeſs 
called to the ſupreme direction of affairs the car- 
dinal Mazarin, and the nation ſubmitted with re- 


luctance to the authority of a foreigner and a 


prieſt. The parliament availed themſelves of the 


general indignation to fhake off the fetters which 


Richelieu had impoſed, and to aſſume powers un- 


known before. Some vexatious edicts which they 


refuſed to regiſter, was the ſignal of public re- 


volt; the queen, to enforce obedience, arreſted 


ſeveral of the counſellors; and the people eſpouſ- 


ing the cauſe of the parliament, whom they con- 
ſidered as their champions againſt an oppreſlive 
miniſter, tumultuouſly aſſembled in arms, and 


barricadoed the ftreets. The court, alarmed at 


their hoſtile appearance, reſtored the members of 
the parliament to their freedom; and ſoon after 
abandoned a capital which it could no longer go- 
For four ſucceſſive years the parliament 


Vern. 
alternately oppoſed the authority of the regent, 
and thundered its edicts againſt the princes of the 

blood. Amidſt every ſpecies of anarchy and ci- 
vil commotion, Lewis the - Fourteenth attained 
the age fixed for his majority; he appeared in his 
parliament, boldly reprimanded their preſump- 


tion, and baniſhed thoſe members whoſe acti- 


vity had rendered them moſt conſpicuous ; The 


reſt 


. 
„ 
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| reſt of the aſſembly ſubmitted to the mandates of 
their ſovereign ; they cancelled the obnoxious e- 
dicts againſt Mazarin; they received that miniſter 

with every mark of regard and approbation ; and | 


during the reign of Lewis the Fourteenth the par- 


liament of Paris was content to ain __ 1 
in obſequious ſilencde. | 

Towards the cloſe of. the reign of that mo- 
narch, ſome feeble murmurs eſcaped them againſt | 
the bull UniceniTus, which they conſidered as 
an infringement on the liberties of the Gallican 


church; but no ſooner had Lewis ſunk into the 


grave than the parliament embraced the opportu- 
nity of eſcaping from that ſubjection in which he 
had held them; and, contrary to the will of the 
deceaſed monarch, they veſted: the ſole power of 
the regency in the hands of the duke of Orleans, 
Yet. the freedom of their expoſtulations with that 
prince on the ruinous ſyſtem of Law, determined 
him to diſmiſs them to Pontoiſe ; and they were 

_ compelled to purchaſe their recall by the moſt 
degrading conceſſions. We have ſince beheld 


| them, on the reſumption of the bull Unigenitus, : | 


reſiſting Lewis the Fifteenth in the plenitude of 
| his power; and though repeatedly baniſhed, yet 
W conſtantly recalled, and gathering: from each fal, : 
| increaſe of vigour. 

From the time of Philip the Fai air the parlia- 
vor. 111. „ ment 
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ment of Paris advanced rapidly, and concinually 
gathered ſtrength in its progreſs. In the different 


and moſt flouriſhing cities of France, other par- 
Haments, on a fimilar principle, were gradually 
erected; but though we have traced the coun- 


ſellors of Law thus tlevating themſelves to the 
higheſt and nobleſt offiee of government, and diſ- 


penſing juſtice in the ſupreme court of the king- 
dom, yet the notions of honour peculiar to the 


Gothic nations precluded them from being enno- 
bled by their places: They were officially aſſoci- 
ated with peers, and had fat in judgment on 


3 


princes of the blood; yet for ſeveral. centr 


they in vain ſtruggled to obtain admiſſion among 
the order of nobility; and it was not till the reign 


of Lewis the Fourteenth, who had humbled their 


power, that their vanity was gratified by the. in- 


dulgence of that monarch, whoſe edict firſt enti- 


tled them to the honours and e of . 


nobles. 
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PARLIAMENT OF PARIS—=QF, ROVEN.—DEATH OF THE 
\  DAUPHIN(*RBMONSTRANCES QF THE PARLIAMENT. 
or BRITTANY LEWIS. RECLAIMS FROM THE POPE 
THE TERRITORIES OF AVIONON AND THE VENAIS- | 
_ SIN. = CONQUERS CORSICA, —- MARRIAGE OF THE 
DAUPHIN., — PROSECUTION OF THE DUKE DA. 
LON. —- DIFFERENCE WITH THE PARLIAMENT RE» | 
 VIVED=THE MEMBERS BANISHED. NEW TRIBUNALS 
_ESTABEISHED, - AND NEW LAWS FRAMED, —= DIFFER» 
ENCE WITH 'THE' PRINCES of THE BLOOD.--GENERAL - 
DISCONTENT OF THE FEOPLE. — DEATH OF LEWIS 
e FIFTEENTH, 
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1 Lewis funk beteah the farvuny 
and genius of his foreign enemies, the parliament 


of Paris were vigorouſly engaged in purſuing their 


triumph over their domeftic foes. The arts and 
influence of the Jeſuits had obtained and enforced 
the bull Unigenitus;z and their victory had been 
Deen as a dangerous wound to the dignity of 


che p But that order, that had obtruded 
| 6G „ - itſelf 
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itſelf into the cabinets of the moſt powerful po- 
tentates of Europe, that had attained almoſt an in- 
dependent ſovereignty in America, now tottered 
on the brink of deſtruction. A conſpiracy which 

they had framed and encouraged againſt the life 
of the king of Poland, excited the general de- 
teſtation; and while they laboured under this odi- 
um, ſome fraudulent practices to which their ava- 
rice ſtimulated them in France, compleated their 
diſgrace, and expoſed them to the ſeverity BE the 
civil law. 

La Valette, chief of their e at Mar- 
tinico, had ever ſince the peace of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle carried on, for the benefit of his ſociety, an 
extenſive and advantageous commerce: By his in- 
genious and bold ſpeculations, he had augmented 
It to ſuch a degree as to excite the jealouſy of the 
merchants and inhabitants of the colony; he 
formed eſtabliſhments in the neighbouring iſlands, - 
and had factories at Dominica, Grenada, St. 
Lucia, and St. Vincent; he drew bills of ex- 
change upon Marſeilles, Nantz, Lyons, Paris, 
Cadiz, Leghorn, and Amſterdam; and his am- 
bition aſpired to monopolize the trade of France 
in the Weſt-Indies, when his projects were blaſt- 
ed by an event as calamitous as It Wa unex- 
7 8 wg | Mpc 


His veſſels laden with riches went over he 
ES +7 | ſeas 
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ſeas in ſecurity, when the Engliſh commenced | 
thoſe hoſtilities fatal to ſo many ſpeculators, and 
_ eſpecially to the brothers Lionay and Gouffre, 
merchants at Marſeilles, who, in expectation of 
two millions of merchandize, had accepted notes 
to the amount of a million and an half, drawn 
by the Jeſuits. Stunned by this heavy blow, 
| mw in vain implored the ſupport of the ſociety 
of Jeſus; that order, blind to its real intereſt, 
was either deaf to their intreaties, or too tardy 
in its aſſiſtance. Before their courier arrived, 
the houſe of the Lionays ſtopped payment, and 
throughout the principal commercial towns in 
France involved a multi tude of unfortunate per- 
ſons in their ruin. | 
Thoſe who were titre as ſuf- 4. yp. 
ferers in the failure of the Lionays, 76763. 
ſought for indemnification from the order of the 
Jeſuits ; they aſſerted that La Valette had acted, as 
a monk indeed neceſſarily muſt do, for the brad 
= of his ſociety; and on the refuſal of the order 
to make good the loſſes they had ſuſtained in their 
connection with their agent, they carried their 
cauſe before the parliament of Paris. 

That aſſembly eagerly ſeized the opportunity a 
: humbling their domeſtic enemies. The Jeſuits 
| , wereevery where cited before their tribunals,” and 
| Ordered to do Juſtice to their creditors. | In yain 
G „ did 
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did they urge that commerce being forbidden to 
religious orders by the canons of the church, and 


by che laws, the engagements of La Valette were 
perſonal, and ought not to involve the ruin of a 


whole ſociety. But the completion of their errors 


was the giving into the ſnares that had been pre- 


pared for them by their adverſaries; Theſe, in 


order to prove that the government of the Jeſuits 


was deſpotic; that every thing was ſubmitted to 
the power of the general; and that Father de la 
"alette neither was, nor could be, any thing elſe 
ty, appealed to the 
conſtitutions of the order. The Jeſuits impru- 
dently accepted the challenge, and referred to the 


_ fame authority to juſtify their aſſertion, that the 


ſociety had no property, and that the funds be- 
longed to the ſeveral houſes or colleges. 
The myſterious volume, which had been ſo 
carefully ſecluded from the light, was now pro- 
duced in open court; It was found to contain an 
admirable, but alarming picture of the order; 
all the members of which being united by the 
conformity of their morals, and the reſemblance | 
of their doctrine and manners, ſubmitted impli- 
citly to their chief, and formed a diſtin& body in 
the ſtate, ſubje& to the ſole controul of their ge- 


neral, who was abſolute over their aliens, cheir 


RrFagt and their lives, 
At 
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At the ſame time it was diſcovered, that from 
che period of their former expulſion they had again 
been admitted into the kingdom on certain con- 
ditions, - which they had never fulfilled, and fo 
2--yWhich their general had obſtinately refuſed to 
ſubſcribe ; ſo that the contract between this re- 
ligious order and the ſtate had never been com- 
pleated; and their exiſtence in France was the 
effect only of toleration, and not of adoption. 
To theſe fatal diſcoyeries were added the diſ- 
poſitions of the marchioneſs de Pompadour, and 
her favourite miniſter. The mareſchal Belleiſle, - 
who had entruſted the education of his only ſon 
to the Jeſuits, ſunk into the grave before the 
concluſion of the peace ; and to his influence ſuc- 
ceeded the duke de Choiſeul, a nobleman h 
diſliked, and was honoured by the hatred of th 
order. This miniſteg an active and bold turn 
of mind, endeavouref to effect revolutions not 
only in ſtates, but Mo in the opinions of the 
people; ſtrongly prepoſſeſſed in favour of modern 
Philoſophy, and an enemy to the power of re- 
ligious communities, his ſentiments. gave weight 
to the proceedings of parliament: The writings 
of the Jeſuits were pronounced to contain doctrines 
ſubverſive of all civil government, and injurious 
to the ſecurity of the ſacred perſons of ſovereigns: 
The + of Damien on the life of the king 
| G 4 Was 
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was attributed to their ſuggeſtions, and every thing 
ſeemed to foretell their ſpeedy diſſolution. 
- Yet one feeble ray of hope broke in upon the 


gloom from the proſpect of royal favour; and 


Lewis, who had beheld the late proceedings with in- 


difference, was now allured by the ſolicitations of 


the friends to the ſociety, faintly to interpoſe in 


their behalf. The royal mandate, for the ſpace of a 


year, averted their impending deſtiny; and during 
that period, all deciſions againſt the ſociety were 
commanded to be ſuſpended. A plan of ac- 
commodation was drawn up, and ſubmitted to 

the pope and the general of the order; but the 
latter, at this critical moment, diſplayed an ill- 
timed haughtineſs, and imprudent inflexibility; 
ce Let them exiſt as they were, or not exiſt at all,” 
was his injudicious anſwer. The indifference of 
the king returned; the activity of the parliament 
was rekindled ; and the decree on Rm . | 


immediately enſued. 


The parliament declared the * belt con- 
ſtitutions, and other regulations of the ſociety 
called of Jeſus, to be encroachments of authority, 
and abuſes of government; they diſſolved the ſo- 


ciety; forbad the members to wear the habit of 
the order; and interdicted them from the poſſeſ- 


ſion of any prebends, livings, or pulpits, or any 


ather clerical or municipal offices. Their col- 


leges 
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lleges were ſeized; their effects confiſcated ;* and 
the king joining in the general reſentment; ſe- 
conded the decree of the parliament, by an edi& 
which utterly aboliſned the order of Anita 
throughout his dominions. | Bo 8 
But the king of France, while. he * D. _ 
repoſed in the arms of beauty, little 
thought that in joining to ſuppreſs a religious 
order, he had kindled a flame which might prove 
fatal to deſpotic government. The French par- 
| liament, elated by their victory over eccleſiaſtical 


2 . tyranny, now attempted to ſet bounds to the ab- 


ſolute power of the crown, and ſeemed determined 
to confine it within the limits of law. An edi& 
which Lewis iſſued for the continuance of ſome 
taxes which were to have ended with the war, 
was conſidered by the parliaments as an unwar- 
rantable burthen ; and a ſecond edit, which ena- 
bled the crown to redeem, its debts at an inade- | 
quate price, was repreſented as a violation of the 
public faith. The flame rapidly ſpread through 
the kingdom; the different parliaments ſtrongly 
remonſtrated againſt, and ultimately refuſed to re- 
giſter, the edicts ; and thoſe of Paris and Rouen 
S diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their firm and ani- 
mated language. © The ſubje&,” ſaid the lat- 
ter, © has a right to the eaſieſt and leaſt bur- 


. * thenſon method of contributing to the wants 
3 4 cc of 
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of the ſtate. This right, which is founded in 

elongs to every nation in the world, 
mo! ate ver may be its form of government; it is 
principally the right of the Francs ; and in a 
more eſpecial manner that of your province of 
"Normandy. The Norman charter furniſhes on 
tc this head the moſt reſpectable monuments of 
ec our national immunities, and of the jusrick af 
« the kings, your auguſt predeceſſors. We there 
tc find that no tax can be laid on your ſubjects of 
e this province, unleſs it be agreed to in the aſ- 
« ſembly of the people: of the three eftates. This 
« charter ſubfiſts in its full force; it makes part of 
4 your people's rights, which you ſwore Fo maintain 
 * before Him BY WHOM KINGS REIGN,” 

From the ſouth they echoed, without any dimi- 
nution, the voice of the northern parliaments ; 
and that of Bourdeaux heſitated not to declare, 
that it was their duty in regiſtering an edict to 
bear witneſs to the people that the tax was juſt, 
and to the king, that his people are ſtill able to 
furniſh the ſupplies; at Thoulouſe, at Grenoble, 
and Beſangon, they purſued the ſame meaſures, 
and held the fame language. | 

A.D. The court, to combat this oppoſi- 
3703» 1764. tion, ſent down the different governors 
of the provinces, with orders in the king's name 
to regiſter the edifts by force, and to cauſe them 
| . to 


* 
* 
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to be obeyed. The duke of Fitz-James accord- 


ingly repaired to Thoulouſe, the duke of Har- 


court to Rouen, and Monſieur Meinil to Greno» . 


ble. The former in vain ſet guards upon the 
houſes of the principal magiſtrates, and menaced 


the reſt with the ſame reſtraint; the patriotie 


party was provoked rather than intimidated by 
this rigour : The neighbouring parliament of Pro- 
vence eſpouſed with ardour the cauſe of their 
brethren of Thoulouſe; they declared, that by the 


outrage in the capital of Languedoc, the whole na- 

tion, and the throne itſelf, was wounded by tyran- 

nical acts; the members of the parliament of Thou- - 
_ louſe, animated by the friendly aſſurances of Pro- 


vence, as ſoon as they could aſſemble, came to 


more effectual reſolutions, and determined aeg : 
tho- 


= rity and under the immediate direction of the 


crown, and to proceed againft him as a criminal, 
The duke of Harcourt and Monfieur Meſnil, 
in Rouen and Grenoble, imitated the conduct 
of the duke of Fitz-James, and were encoun- 


tered by a ſimilar oppoſition ; their reſpective 


parliaments commanded their bodies to be ſeized, 
and brought to the priſons of the court; and in 
caſe they could not be apprehended, their eſtates 
and effects were to be confiſcated, or put under 
the adminiſtration of a 8 SE 


1 5 
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The fatal influence of the marchio- 


A. D. x g 
Fe neſs of Pompadour had terminated with 


ker life ; and amidſt theſe convulſions, the dauphin : 


of France, a prince of a pious and mild diſpoſi- 
tion expired, in the thirty-ſeventh year of his age. 


Maria Thereſa, the infanta of Spain, whom he had 
firſt eſpouſed, died in child-bed ; and the daughter 


of which ſhe was delivered, ſurvived her mother 
but a ſhort time. His ſecond marriage, in 1747, 
with Maria Joſepha, of Saxony, proved more 


fruitful; and he left behind him three ſons, the 
duke of Berry, the count of Provence, and the 


count of Artois, with two daughters. The king 


immediately conferred the title of dauphin on the 


duke of Berri; but with a proper attention to 


the memory of his deceaſed ſon, ordered that the 


dowager dauphineſs ſhould retain precedence of 


his royal highneſs. 

a Dita But if the heart of Lewis was on 
| this occaſion ſenſible of paternal emo- 
tions, the cares of ſovereignty allowed him not 


to indulge. his ſorrows in retirement. The voice 


of freedom had been heard through the different 
provinces of the kingdom; the parliament of 
Brittany had refuſed to the crown a free gift 


of ſeven hundred thouſand livres; and they were 


ſingled out to experience the weight of the royal 


dat 6 6 The old parliament was diſſolved; 
a new 
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a new commiſſion of ſixty members was ap- 
pointed by the king in its room; and a ſevere 
proſecution was at the ſame time carried on 
againſt the degraded members: But in the in- 
ſtant that ſentence was to have paſſed, Lewis 
prudently ſtopped the proceſs, and endeavoured 
to conciliate the affections of his people, by 
publiſhing a general amneſty in their favour. _. 
The clemency of the monarch was . treated. 


with diſdain; the counſellors of the parliament. . 
of Brittany refuſed to reſume their functions 


and alleged, that as they had taken an oath 


to 3 parliament, they could not plead be- 


fore the commiſſion which the king had ap- 


pointed in its room. Lewis, enraged at their 
oppoſition, ordered them to be included in the 
liſt of thoſe who were to be drafted for the mi- 


litia; ſuch as the lot fell on were immediately 


obliged to join their reſpective battalions, and 


the reſt were en in ne the 800 


guard. 


She parliament of an had not beheld with | 
indifference the fate of their brethren in Brit- 
tanny ; they had applauded their conduct, and 
exhorted them to perſevere in their fortitude. 


But the freedom of their remonſtrances ſoon drew 


= them the 0p cenſure ; Lewis ſuddenly 
appeared 
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appeared in the capital, preſented himſelf in che 
public COURT; and ſeverely reprimanded: the te- 
merity of the members; he added, with the dig- 
nity of offended majeſty, L will not ſuffer an 
« aſſociation to be formed in my kingdom, which 
c might grow into a confederacy of reſiſtance. . 
The deputies from the parliament of Rouen 
had - pointedly reminded the ſovereign of his co- 
ronation oath, and inſinuated a compact between 
che king and the people. The anſwer of Lewis 
was conveyed in the ſtrongeſt terms: The 
« Sath that I have made, not to the nation, 
er as you take upon you to ſay, but to God 
© alone- This diſtinction proclaimed his de- 
termination to ſuffer no earthly oppoſition to 
his will; the parliaments were for a moment 
awed by the imperious voice of the monarch, 
and a tranſient and deceitfulfcalm ſucceeded: the 


hollow murmurs of diſcontent. 
En From curbing the free nene 
1767, 1768. ſpirits of his parliaments, Lewis di- 
rected his attention to the ſtate of foreign poww- 
ers. Poland was afflicted with all the calami- 
ties that attend religious rancour and civil com- 
motion: The diſtance of that country precluded 
the interference of France; and her king, with 
ſuperior policy, limited his views to Corſica, 
an iſland in the Mediterranean. Previous to 
4 this 
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this enterpriſe, the parimony of St. Peter; de- 
fended alone by ſpiritual arms, was doomed to 
experience the more formidable weapons of the 
king of France. On the refuſal of the pope to 
recal a brief which he had publiſſied againſt the 
duke of Parma, Lewis thought proper to re- 
claim the territories of Avignon and the Ve- 
naiſſin, as fiefs belonging to him; and the Ro- 
man pontiff, having no troops to oppoſe him, 
could only denounce agaiuſt him the penalties 
incurred by who ſeize on effects belong 
ing to the church. But the thunders of the 
Vatican, once ſo terrible, were no longer re- 
garded; and the marquis of Rochecouart, with 
= the regiment of Dauphinẽ, expelled the fecble 
= train of the pope, and received, in the name 
= of the king, the en and fubmiffion of wand 
Pere 
= But far different prejpatinicie were . p. 
= neceſſary to bend the hardy and ſtub- 275% 2765. 
born natives of Corſica. Theſe had reſiſted, 
with manly firmneſs, the oppreſſive councils of 
the Genoeſe, who claimed the ſovereignty of 
the iſland by right of "conqueſt. But Genoa, 
unable to ſupport her pretenſions, transferred 
them to France, on condition that Lewis ſhould 
put her in full poſſeſſion of the adjacent iſland 
of Capraia, which the Corſicans had lately in- 
1 5 on voaded 
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vaded and reduced. | To execute his engage 


ments, powerful armaments were fitted out by 


Lewis, at Antibes and Toulon; twenty battali- 


ons of French were landed in Corſica; and the 


natives, whoſe free ſuffrages had ſummoned Paoli, 


_ one of their principal chiefs, to the ſupreme go- 


vernment of the iſland, determined to defend 
their liberties to the utmoſt. - A ſharp and bloody 
war, ſuch as ſuited the inferior numbers of the 
inhabitants and the nature of the country, was 
carried on in all the faſtneſſes and mountainous 
parts of the iſland, And it was not till after the 
French had fatally experienced, in two ſucceſſive 


campaigns, the enthuſiaſtic courage which ani- 


mates the champions of Freedom, that they over- 
whelmed by their ſuperior numbers this unfor- 
tunate people; nor had Lewis much reaſon to 
triumph in an acquiſition, to attain which he had 
ſacrificed ſeveral thouſands of his braveſt troops, 


and only extended his dominion over a my” 


and unproductive iſland. 
While France abroad was banking her trea- 


ſures in a ruinous and unprofitable conflict, at 


home her merchants were expoſed to every ſpe- 


cies of failure and diſtreſs. Her Eaſt - India 


Company, formerly ſo flouriſhing, became totally 
bankrupt; the moſt capital commercial houſes 


were involved in the ſame calamity; and the 


deſpotie 
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deſperate manceuvre of the miniſter, the-duke of 
Choiſeul,” in reducing the intereſt of the public 
funds to one-half, and at the ſame time taking 
away the benefit of ſurvivorſhip. in the tontines, 
increaſed the general gloom, and ſtruck at the 
root of all national faith and credit. 

But though the arms of Lewis had extinguiſh- 
a the flame of freedom in Corſica, in France it 
was revived by the breath of the parliaments, and 
cheriſhed with a fond regard that threatened the 
| moſt important conſequences. | An edict iſſued by 
the king, which transferred ſome new and extra- 
ordinary powers to the grand council, was ſtre- 
nuouſly oppoſed by. the parliament of Paris; fix- 
ty-four members of that afſembly voted for ut- 
terly aboliſhing that council; and the queſtion 
was only loſt by a majority of two, though all 
the princes of the blood attended to ſupport. the 
court, and the duke of Choiſeul endeavoured to 
_ overawe the independent ſpirit of the patriotic 
party by continuing in the alley throughout 
the debate. 
That miniſter, wearied with inen Aube 
| gles, now exerted his addreſs to conciliate thoſe 
whom he had in vain attempted to intimidate. 
Though the king had hitherto reſiſted the ſolici- 
tations of his people to reſtore the parliament of 
Brittany, he now aſpired to popularity by doing 

VOL, MI, H at 
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as Ni cared; that which he had been va 


portuned to grant; and the duke de Duras was 
fent into that province, to re-eſtabliſh the parlia- 
ment, and to recall the members from exile. 
But a conceſſion, which a ſhort time 
Gnoe would have been aſcribed to the 
benigniry of the monarch, was now attributed to 
the fears of the court; and the parliament had 
ſcarce aſſembled before they convinced their coun- 
trymen, that oppreſſion had confirmed and not ex- 
ringuiſhed their zeal for the public welfare. The 
province of Brittany had long groaned beneath 
the iron rule of the duke d' Aiguillon, and for 
four years he had perſecuted with unremitting 
vengeance M. de Chalotais, the attorney-general 
to the Parliament. That unfortunate gentleman, 
whoſe genius, learning, and integrity merited a 
better fate, had oppoſed with the indignation of a 
virtuous magiſtrate, the oppreſſive meaſures of the 
duke; and the malevolent rage of the haughty 
governor, ſeconded by the influence of the coun- 
teſs du Barri, the new and favourite miſtreſs of 
the king, whoſe confidence he had acquired, drove 
the unhappy object of his enmity into exile, pur- 
fued him from dungeon to dungeon ; and at length, 
by the ſubornation of falſe witneſſes and the profli- 
gacy of dependant judges, procured againſt him 
_ a ſentence which involved his life ; and which his 
perſecutor 


A. D. 1770. 
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| perſecutor haſtened weer, to . into exe- 


cution. 
But the parli jament of Ae had eser in- 


telligence of the dark deſigns of their governor; 
the humanity of the duke of Choiſeul was inte- 
reſted by their repreſentations; and an order in 
| favour of M. de Chalotais arrived time enough 
to ſtop the hand of the executioner, which was 
already armed againſt his life. The reſcue of 
that gentleman laid open a ſcene of the blackeſt 
iniquity ; and the parliament of Brittany, poſſeſſed 
of new proofs, commenced a proceſs againſt the 
duke d' Aiguillon, whoſe trial was conducted in 
the preſence of the king, the princes of the blood, 
the peers, and the parliament of Paris. Before 
theſe judges the written proceedings carried on 
againſt M. de Chalotais were produced, and diſ- 
cloſed ſuch a complicated ſyſtem of. guilt and 
cruelty, as exceeded whatever could have been 
ſurmiſed. 

It was amidſt theſe domeſtic Atzgaieees chat 
the dauphin received the hand of Maria-Anto- 
nietta, ſiſter to the emperor of Germany. But 
even theſe nuptials, that promiſed to cement the 
alliance of France with the houſe of Auſtria, were 
attended with events the moſt inauſpicious: The 
crowd that haſtened to be ſpectators of the fire- 
works, tumultuouſly preſſed upon each other; 

88-9 = mn 
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thoſe 5 were foremoſt were borne down by the 
weight of increaſing numbers behind, and it is 
ſuppoſed ſeveral hundreds: periſhed in the fatal 
confuſion; yet even this loſs, ſevere as it was, 
could not divert the public attention from the 
proſecution of the duke d'Aiguillon. i od et. 
But at the moment that the nation await- 
ed the deciſion of this important cauſe, Lewis 
thought proper, by a violent exertion of power, 
to put a total ſtop to the whole courſe of juf- 
tice, and to all further enquiries into the conduct 
of the duke: At the ſame time, conſcious 'of 
their ſentiments, he forbade the princes of the 
blood from attending the parliament. A proce- 
dure fo inconſiſtent with the rights of the peerage. 
was openly reprobated by the prince of Conti; 
and the partiality which the king evidently diſ- 
played towards the duke d'Aiguillon, could not 
repreſs the determined reſolution of the parlia- 
ments againſt him. That of Paris prohibited 
him from exerciſing the functions of his peerage, 
till his character was cleared by an open trial; 
and though the king annulled their arret by his 
abſolute authority, they maintained their reſolu- 
tion with incredible firmneſs, and their remon- 
ſtrances were ſeconded by the repreſentations of 
the princes and peers, who e that their 

| - honour 
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120 was ſacrificed, and the rights of: che - 
age annihilated. 18 
The other parliaments were not behin#h in Vi- 
gour or reſolution to that of Paris; ; but the 
general deteſtation that purſued the duke d' Ai- 
guillon ſeemed only to increaſe the attachment 
of his royal maſter; and Lewis, after having ſe- 
verely reprimanded the parliament of Paris for 
their temerity, ordered two of their members to 
be arreſted, and ſent to the caſtle of Vincennes; 
yet the reſt, inſtead of being intimidated by this 
ſeverity, {till diſplayed an aſtoniſhing magnani- 
mity, and perſevered i in 1 repeated oc and 
remonſtrances.. | 
At length the king arrived ſodlealy at Paris, 
and having ſurrounded with his guards the par- 
lament, entered the aſſembly, reproached the 
members in the ſevereſt terms, diſmiſſed the two 
chambers of Inqueſts and Requeſts, and ordered 
all proceedings againſt the duke d'Aiguillon to 
be eraſed from their regiſters. The parliament, 
however, ſtill continued to afſemble, and obſerved 
that the late acts of arbitrary power, both againſt 
the let c., and ſpirit of the conſtitution, left no 
room to doubt that a premeditated deſign was 
hart ured to change the form of government; 
and lat though they ſhould for a while poſtpone 
their deliberations, they proclaimed their reſolu- 
HT tion 
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tion ſtill to perſevere in carrying ruth to the foot 


how the throne. 


' Meaſures equally violent were Cl againſt 


the provincial parliaments. That of Brittany was 
_ ſurpriſed by the intruſion of a major general, 
ho produced lettres de cachet for the firſt preſi- 


dent, ſolicitor general, and regiſter, and com- 
pelled them by an armed force to eraſe from their 


regiſters the arrets obnoxious to the court. The 


members, however, aſſembled ſoon after, and iſſued 
a ſtrong proteſt againſt this act of power, which 
they pronounced in the higheſt degree to be arbi - 


trary and illegal. 


At Metz, mareſchal d' Armentieres entered the 
parliament houſe at the head of eight companies 


of grenadiers, tore to pieces ſeveral of the arrets, 


and baniſhed the moſt diſtinguiſhed members ; | 
Beſangon was inſulted by a fimilar inſtance of 


military violence; yet Rouen till perſevered in 


its deputation, and its complaints were echoed by 


the chamber of aids at Paris; who after in vain 
ſeeking acceſs to the throne, to the amazement 
and confuſion of the pa its remon- 


ſtrance. | | | 
The diſcontent of the populace; who looked 


up with admiration to the patriotiſm and heroic 
firmneſs of the parliaments, was increaſed by a 


dearth which hmm this year throughout the 


kingdom. 


. 
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kingdom. A ſeanty ſupply was procured by 
opening the ports, and permitting foreigners as 
well as natives to import or export corn at will, 
without any retroſpect to the price for which it 
might have been ſold during the continuance in 
the ports: But though this regulation might al- 
leviate the public miſery, yet ſo fatal were the 
ravages of famine, that in Limoſin and Marche 
only, four thouſand perſons are ſuppoſed to have 
periſned. 
The monarch, ieee in r heard 
| with. indifference the cries of his people ; but | 
he liſtened with more reſpe& to the ſolicita- 
tions of his miſtreſs, the counteſs du Barri. The 
hatred of that lady to. the duke de Choiſeuil 
was conſtant and undiſguiſed ; and her royal lo- 
ver, amidſt the blandiſhments of amorous inter- 
courſe, was inceſſantly urged to diſmiſs the ob- 
noxious miniſter. But whatever promiſes were 
drawn from the eaſy king in the hours of dalli- 
ance, were repeatedly revoked on reflection; and 
it is probable that the duke of Choiſeul might 
ſtill have retained his poſt, had not the impru- 
dence of his ſiſter, and his own enterpriſing ge- 
nius, precipitated his downfall. 

The pride of the ducheſs de Grammont was 
ſeverely mortified by the aſcendancy of the count 
eſs du Barri; though neither young nor handſome, 
ſhe had aſpired to the royal bed, and hoped to 

H 4 . confirm, 
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confirm, by her influence as miſtreſs to the king, 
the power to which her brother had attained-as 


_ miniſter. This proſpe& was | blaſted by the fond 


attachment of Lewis to his new favourite; and 
the ducheſs, inſtead of remaining at Verſailles, 
and endeavouring ſecretly to undermine her ene- 
mies, gave open vent to her indignation ; ſhe in- 
famed the parliaments of the different provincial 
towns; and in a progres through France, aſſured 
them, that in their remonſtrances to the crown 
* would be e by the duke of Choi- 


Teul, 


But the lnferiofity of that miniſter res 
him into a more fatal error. The court of Spain 
had already formed deſigns againſt Port Egmont, 


a ſettlement on one of the Malouine iſtands, and 


poſſeſſed by the Engliſh. The duke of Choiſeul, 
who had with impatience ſubmitted to the tri- 
umphs of that people, aſſured the cabinet of Ma- 


drid that Lewis would firmly maintain the union 
of the houſe of Bourbon, and the engagements 
that he had contracted by the Family Compact. 
The intrigues of the duke could not long be kept 


ſecret from the king; he heard with aſtoniſhment 
the preſumption of that ſtateſman, who had ha- 
zarded an anſwer of ſuch importance without the 


concurrence of the crown; he trembled at the 


thoughts of war, and at duties which muſt ob- 
trude 
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trude upon hours whicti he had devoted to Plea- 
ſure; he was ſtill embarraſſed by the remon- 
ſtrances of his parliaments; ; and he determined 

to get rid of a miniſter whom he ſuſpected of too 
much complacency towards thoſe aſſemblies. 
The count de St. Florentin, lately created duke 
de la Vrilliere, was appointed to carry him the 
fatal Lettre de Cachet, which was couched in the 
following terms: « The diſſatisfaction I experi- 
«ence in your ſervices, obliges me to baniſh 
you to Chanteloup, where you will repair in 
© twenty-four hours. I would have ſent you 
c much further, if it had not been for the parti- 
« cular eſteem I have for the ducheſs de Choi- 
« ſeul, in whoſe welfare Jam much intereſted. 
* Be careful that your conduct does not force 
e me to take ſome other ſtep; and 1 pray God 

< to keep you in his holy protection.“ * 
The duke of Choiſeul found ſome 8 ls 
| compenſation for the loſs of royal fa-' 
vour in the approbation of the public; and he re- 
tired with the acclamations of the people at large. 
But his retreat ſecured not the ſubmiſſion of the 
parliaments of France; and thoſe aſſemblies, 
though deprived of the ſupport that they had 
looked up to, ſtill maintained a conduct equally firm 
and honourable. The members long withſtood the 
r oyal «UG by which 8 were to acknowledge 
| _ them- 


2 
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_ themſelves obliged in future to regiſter all the 
edicts of the king, even againſt their own re- 
monſtrances. The preſence of the monarch at 
length compelled them to enter on their journals 
the fatal edit; but in their next aſſembly the 
parliament of Paris complained of it as an act 

of force, and appointed a deputation to the king 

to entreat him to withdraw it. Their language 

on this occaſion was bold, firm, and animated : 

* Your edict, Sire, is deſtructive of all law; 

cc your parliament is charged to maintain the 

« Jaw; and the law periſhing, they ſhould periſh 

< with it: Theſe are, Sire, the laft words of 
« your parliament.” | 

1 enraged at their ee now vield- 
ed to the moſt violent councils, and prepared to 

ſupport his authority by the moſt decifive mea- 
ſures : The members, in the dead of night, were 
waked in their beds by parties of the guards, 

who preſented to each of them a Lettre de Cachet, 
54 which enjoined them to declare whether they would 
reſume the adminiſtration of juſtice, which they 
had abandoned, or perſiſt in their refuſal. Though 
in the moment of confuſion a few were ſurpriſed 
into acquieſcence, yet theſe ſoon retracted: They 
were commanded to attend at court, to receive 
their diſmiſſion; and maintaining, even in the 
I of the ſovereign, the ſame decent but in- 
flexible 
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flexible firmneſs, the whole body of the parlia- 
ment was baniſhed from the capital. 8 
The chief author of a conduct ſo daring and 
odious, was the chancellor de Maupeou; a man 
who had aſcended to power by the practice of 
every ſpecies of fraud and deceit, and who ſhared 
with the duke d'Aiguillon the public hatred. - At 
his ſuggeſtion a temporary tribunal was erected, at 
which the lawyers of the crown were compelled to 
aſſiſt; but this phantom of a parliament, and the 


4 hopes of the people that the old one would be 


reſtored, were ſoon extinguiſhed. The king, at 
the laſt bed of juſtice that he held, iſſued three 
edicts ; the firſt for the diſſolution of the preſent 

parliament ; the ſecond for the ſuppreſſion of the 
Court of Aids; and the third for the transforma- 
tion of the Grand Council into a new parliament. 
The king cloſed the aſſembly with theſe decifive 

words: © You have juſt heard my intentions ; 
« it is my will that they ſhould be executed. I 
command you to begin your functions next 
« Monday; my chancellor will go to inſtal you. 
] forbid all deliberations contrary to my will, 

te and all repreſentations in favour of the ancient 
ce parliament ; for I will zever change. Soon after 
the king declared that the juriſdiction of the new 
parliament, which reached from Lyons to Arras, 
was too extenſive ; he now divided i i into ſix dif- 

ferent 
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ſerent parts; each court was to have a Firmilar 
juriſdiction, and to be held at Arras, Lyons, 


Clermont, Blois, Poitiers, and Paris; a new 


code of laws, which had been framed by the 


chancellor, was alſo preſented and appr oved; and E 


meaſures ———— taken for carrying them into 
execution. 

The parliament of HO had not beheld in 
lence the fate of their brethren at Paris; they 
declared the new parliament uſurpers, and ene- 
mies of the ſtate, and ſtrictly forbad the acknow- 
ledgment or execution of any of their arrets. 
The court was awed by the danger of a conteſt 
with the powerful and high-ſpirited duchy of 


Normandy; and it is ſurmiſed that the generous 


refuſal of the duke of Harcourt to command the 
troops intended to cruſh that province, induced 
Lewis to relinquiſh the violent meaſures that he 
meditated. But the ſame reſpect was not paid 
to the parliaments of Beſancon, Bourdeaux, Aix, 
Thoulouſe, and Brittany; theſe were totally ſup- 
preſſed, the members driven into exile, and new 
parliaments erected in the room of the old. 15 

The public diſcontent at the ſuppreſſion of 
their ancient parliaments was not leſſened by the 


appointment of the duke d' Aiguillon to the poſt 
of miniſter for foreign affairs. That nobleman, 
by the friendſhip of the counteſs du Barri, and 


: the £ 
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the diſhonourable interpoſition of the royal au- 
thority, had eluded the ſword of Juſtice; and it 
was the ſtrong expreſſion of the duke of Briſſac, 
a nobleman of a lively and romantic diſpoſition, 
« that he had indeed ſaved his head, but that his 
off neck had been twiſted.” He was now preferred 
to an office of the higheſt importance, and the 
king, by conſtant marks of favour, ſeemed de- 
ſirous on every occaſion of e over the 
feelings of his people. | 

Fet the inſenſibility of Lewis was A. D. 
not entirely proof againſt one inſtance 777 577% 
of oppoſition : The princes of the blood had 
ſtrongly proteſted againſt the late innovations 
and their firmneſs had drawn upon them the 
king s indignation ; they were forbid to appear 
in the royal preſence, and ultimately baniſhed 
from court; but theſe | illuſtrious perſons. ill 
brooked their exile from ſcenes of gaiety and 
magnificence ; with the life of the count of Cler- 
mont their fortitude expired they languiſhed to 
return to the circle of royal pleaſures; ; and the 
king, who beheld the luſtre of his court. clouded 
during their abſence, accepted, with Pleaſure, 

their overtures of accommodation. 

The courts of Vienna and Madrid ſaw with re- 
gret the duke d' Aiguillon, as miniſter for foreign 
ale, pollefieg. 9 a pelt to which their wiſhes 

were 5 
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| were inceſſantly recalling the duke of Choiſeul : 


> mn Ger rogy 7 294 
. 


And the new ſecretary, though not deftitute of 
capacity, yet ſuffered the partition of Poland 
to be concluded againſt the evident intereſt of 
France. Lewis himfelf was ſo ſtruck at the 
firſt intelligence of the event, that he could not 
help exclaiming, Alas! if Choiſeul had been 
« here, this would not have happened. But 
this tranſient emotion ſoon ſubſided in the arms 
of the counteſs du Barri; and the revolution of 
Stockholm, accompliſhed under the auſpices of 
France, which overthrew the power of the ariſ- 
tocracy, and eſtabliſhed the authority of the 


ſovereign, reſtored the een of ph duke 


d'Aiguillon. „ 

Delivered from the remonſtmmnbes of his par- 
liament, and devoted to voluptuouſneſs, the 
hours of Lewis ſeemed to glide in conſtant 


enjoyment; the chancellor de Maupeou took 


care that all money edicts were regiſtered; and 
the inventive ſpirit of finance, by oppreſſing 
the people, liberally ſupplied the profuſion of 
the court. The holy deference of the king 
for the ſee of Rome was ſoothed by ceding 
to Pope Ganganelli, Avignon, and the county 
of Venaiſſin, which had been re- claimed in the 
adminiſtration of the duke of Choiſeul. The 
marquis of Monteynard was, by the intrigues 

| of 
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of the duke d'Aiguillon, diſmiſſed from the 


war department; and the latter nobleman, by 


the fond partiality of the ſovereign, was inveſted 
with the ſpoils of the diſgraced miniſter. 
But in the moment of ſatiety, the 
mind of Lewis ſtill appeared im- 
preſſed with ſettled melancholy; the ſudden death 
of the marquis de Chauvelin, the companion of 
his ſenſual exceſſes, ſtrongly affected him; and 
the ſubſequent fate of mareſchal d' Armentieres, 


A. PD. 1774. 


= who expired in a ſimilar manner, and who was 


nearly the ſame age as the monarch, increaſed his 
gloomy ſenſations. He was ſenſible of the daily 
diminution of his ſtrength z even the charms of 


E the counteſs du Barri could no longer excite de- 


ſire; and though that lady ſtill retained her in- 
fluence, new objects were requiſite to rouze the 
languid powers of the king. To provide theſe 
was the inceſſant care of the counteſs; and her 
aſſiduity in this office, proved at once fatal to 
her own grandeur, and the life of her royal 
A new beauty who was introduced into the 
bed of the monarch, communicated to the de- 
ſpoiler of her innocence the fatal ſeeds of diſeaſe. 
The ſymptoms of the ſmall pox already appeared 
| on the king, and by the advice of his phyſicians 
he was haſtily removed from Trianon to Ver- 
| 5 ſailles, 
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failles. The danger hourly: increaſed ; and Lewis, 
appriſed of the nature of his diſorder, found, 
with the approach of death, the ſenſe of religion 
return; he deſired that the counteſs du Barri, 
who had officiouſly attended him, might be re- 
moved; he received the ſacrament and declared 
his intention to exert himſelf. ever after for the 
maintenance of religion, and the happineſs Gr his 
people. | 3 Tenth 
But it was not tte; to e to evince the 
ſincerity of theſe declarations; the ignorance. of 
his phyſicians co-operated with the virulence of 
the diſeaſe; a momentary change for the better 
was ſucceeded by certain indications of ſpeedy 
diſſolution; and eight days aſter the firſt attack, 
that monarch cloſed a reign of fifty - nine, and a 
life of ſixty-five years. wen 
Such was the fate of Lewis the F Fs ho 
at length fell a victim to thoſe ſenſual appetites, 
in the gratification of which he had ſacrificed his 
own fame and the welfare of his ſubjects. The 
enviable appellation of well- beloved, which had 
been conferred in the moment of danger. by a 
lively and . enthuſiaſtic people, was effaced by 
thirty years of laſcivious exceſs, profuſion, and 
rapacity; his example had looſened the bands 
of morality, his prodigality had exhauſted the 
credit and reſources of his country, and his 
= wanton 
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wanton pride had trampled upon the remnant 
of the conſtitution. His affections ſeemed to 
have been confined within the narrow limits of 
his perſonal pleaſures and ſecurity z the marchio- 
neſs of Pompadour, who ſo long enjoyed his 
confidence and ſhared his embraces, expired with- 
out a High of regret from the monarch, who, 
during her life, had obeyed and adored her; and 
the death of his ſon, the dauphin, was received 
without any mark of emotion by the royal in- 
ſenſible. It was by inceſſantly ſuggeſting to 
him his perſonal danger, that the counteſs du 
Barri ſtimulated him to the deciſive meaſure of 
ſuppreſſing the ancient parliaments of France: 
But though concealed from the public eye, the 
embers of freedom were ſtill carefuily cheriſhed ; 
the magnanimity of thoſe aſſemblies had awak- 

| ened new ideas in the boſoms of the French; 
| they were taught by the late remonſtrances to 
conſider their inherent rights ; and the glorious 
flame, in the ſucceeding reign, burſt forth with 
accumulated force, and overwhelmed the throne 
of deſpotiſm. | 
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Chapter the Forty. Firſt. 


FRANCE—REMOVES THE LATE MINISTERS—SUPPRES- 
SES THE NEW, AND RECALLS THE ANCIENT PARLIA- 
MENT OF PARIS.—FINAL REDUCTION OF CORSICA.— 
DISPUTES BETWEEN GREAT-BRITAIN AND HER Co- 
LONIES. —DEARTH AND DISTURBANCES IN FRANCE. 
—CORONATION OF THE KING. - WAR BETWEEN 
SPAIN AND THE EMPEROR OF, MOROCCO, —RUP- 
TURE BETWEEN GREAT-BRITAIN AND THE AMERI- 
CANS. — SUPPRESSION OF THE MOUSQUETAIRES. — 


MONSIEUR NECKER NOMINATED TO THE DIREC- 


TION OF THE FINANCES. - THE AMERICANS DECLARE 
THEMSELVES FREE AND INDEPENDENT STATES— 


_ PRIVATELY SUPPORTED BY LEWIS. — VISIT OF THE 
' EMPEROR OF GERMANY TO PARIS. — PROGRESS OF 


THE WAR IN AMERICA. — DEFEAT AND CAPTURE OF 
GENERAL BURGOYNE, + Ee | 


A. D. 1774. Lo the ranch, at the age 


of twenty, ſucceeded to the throne of 


his grandfather ; and whatever ſatisfaction might 
ariſe from the ſplendid proſpect before him, was 
alloyed by the 8 diſtreſs that preſented itſelf 
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throughout the kingdom. Domeſtic cares were 
added to thoſe of the public; the contagious diſ- 


order of which the late king died, had been com- 


municated to his three daughters, the princeſſes 
| Adelaide, Sophia, and Victoire; a general con- 
| fternation took place; the people trembled for 
the ſafety of the king and his brothers; and it 
was ſcarcely deemed an improbable event, that 
the whole royal family might have been ſwept off 
by that fatal peſt, which had fo long | been its in- i; 
veterate enemy. 

But theſe fears were of Wort duration 3 the 
princeſſes recovered from the natural diſorder; 
and the king, with the two princes, his brothers, 
and the counteſs d' Artois, wife of the younger, 
| were all inoculated at the ſame time, and were 
ſoon releaſed from any apprehenſions by the eaſe 
and ſafety of the operation; their example contri. 
| buted to remove the prejudices againſt that im- 
portant diſcovery, and to extend the practice from 
| the court throughout the provinces of France. 
Ihe health of Lewis was no ſooner confirmed, 

than he diligently applied himſelf to extinguiſh 
| the diſcontent and alleviate the calamities of his 
| people. He immediately determined to remove 
| thoſe perſons from office whoſe errors, or oppreſ- 

live conduct, had rendered them diſagreeable to 


the nation; he recall ed the count of Maurepas, 
x 6 - | who 
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who had formerly occupied the marine depart- 
ment, but who had been baniſhed from the court 
for three and twenty years, and whoſe ability and 
Integrity had been eſteemed and recommended 
by the deceaſed dauphin. This ſtateſman, how- 
ever, declined the reſumption of his former ſta- 
tion; and with a ſeat in the privy-council, with- 
out any particular office, influenced the moſt 1 im- 
portant concerns of government. 

The counteſs du Barri, whoſe aſcendancy over 
the paſſions of the late monarch had occaſioned 
ſo many evils, was permitted to ſhelter herſelf in 
contempt and obſcurity ; ſeveral ladies, who had 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their ſervile aſſidui- 
ties to her, were baniſhed from the royal circle; 
while the ducheſs of Grammont enjoyed at once 
the diſgrace of her enemy, and the favour of the 
preſent ſovereign; ſhe was recalled to court by a 
letter from the young queen herſelf, and was 
treated with 99 57 mark of eee and ho- 
nour. | | 
At length the duke &Aiguillon reſigned his 
office of prime miniſter, and the chancellor de 

Maupeou, who had divided with him the hatred 
of France, was diſmiſſed from his high and im- 
portant truſt ; yet, even on this occaſion, the 
moderation of the king was conſpicuous ; the pu- 


niſhment of Maupeou was limited to the loſs of 
. þ | 1 N ie his 
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5 employment; he was permitted to retire to 
the noble eſtate which he had acquired in Nor- 
mandy, and to enjoy without reſtraint the ſpoils of 
an oppreſſed people. The ſeals were delivered to 
monſieur Miromenil, preſident of the parliament 
of Rouen; the count of Vergennes, who had 
filled with reputation the poſt of ambaſſador to 
the courts of Conſtantinople and Stockholm, was 
called to preſide over the foreign department; 
and the count of Muy, afterwards created ma- 
# reſchal, was nominated ſecretary of war. 

The diſmiſſal of the duke d'Aiguillon had filled 
the partizans of the duke of Choiſcul with the 
higheſt exultation ; their ardent fancy beheld him 
again inveſted with ſupreme authority, and ex- 
| tending his negociations into the different courts 
| of Europe; but whether the enterpriſing genius of 
| that nobleman was deemed inconſiſtent with the 


preſent pacific ſyſtem, or that the ſubordinate 


| miniſters dreaded his haughty ſpirit, and ſilently 
traverſed his return to power, the hopes of his 
adherents were ſuffered gradually to ſubſide : He 
| was indeed recalled to court, and ſhared with his 
| ſiſter, the ducheſs of Grammont, the ſmiles of his 
| fovereign ; but theſe favours were only extended 
to him as a private perſon, and he was ſedu- 
louſly excluded from all participation in Po 
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A Rill more popular ſtep was an edict publiſh- 


ed in the name of the king, in which he engaged 
to pay unremitting attention to the management 


of the finances; to reſtore the diſcharge of the 
public debt, which had been intercepted by his 
predeceſſor; and to make full compenſation to 


thoſe who had ſuffered by that i injurious meaſure, 


At the ſame time ſeveral ſchemes of ceconomy 


were introduced ; and though theſe were more 
pleaſing in their appearance than beneficial in 


their effects, yet the people received with tranſz 


port, plans which promiſed ſome future atten- 
tion to their happineſs, aud at leaft a deſire to 
deliver them from the burdens under which 
they groaned, The price of bread, which had 
alſo riſen to an exceſſive height, was reduced by 
the prudent management of the miniſters ; and 
thoſe who in the confuſion of the laſt reign had 


treaſured up the corn in their granaries, were now 
perſuaded to bring it to market. 


Such attentions could not fail to command the 
gratitude of the populace, and whenever the mo- 


narch appeared in public, he was attended by the 


acclamations of the multitude ; yet one circum- 


ſtance was wanting to eſtabliſh the general joy, 
and France ſtill panted after the reſtoration of 
her ancient parliaments. When the ſolemn fu- 
neral ſervice for the late king was performed in 


TE abbey church of ho 1 the new parlia- 


ment 
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ment was ſummoned to attend the ceremonial 3 


but the duke of Orleans refuſed to appear, or to 


act in any manner in conjunction with that body. 
In a letter to the king he avowed his reaſons for 
abſenting himſelf; and the monarch, diſguſted 
vith this unexpected oppoſition, and uncertain 

what effect it might produce upon the other 
princes of the blood, exiled the duke of Or- 
leans, with his ſon the duke of Chartres, from his 


Court. 


The people, who had flattered e that 
| the diſmiſſal of the obnoxious miniſters would 
have been attended by the reſtoration. of their 
idol, the parliament, were ſtunned by this ſtroke ; 
they conſidered the two dukes as victims to the 
| public good; the general diſcontent immediately 
| revived; and Lewis, when next he preſented him- 


ſelf to the inhabitants of the metropolis, inſtead of 


the uſual marks of applauſe, was received in 
awful ſilence ; dejection was ftrongly painted in 

every countenance z and the young monarch ſoon 
perceived that he could only reign in the hearts 
of his ſubjects by a ready mn with their 
wiſnes. | 

Preparations were immediately 1 to Gator 
the anxious minds of an enthuſiaſtic people; the 
duke of Orleans was again invited to join the 
royal councils, and his preſence gave confidence 
34 on 


AY 
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their reſolutions. The lettres de cachet which 


had been iſſued againſt the members of the an- 


cient parliament were revoked ; guards were 
poſted, to ſecure the obnoxious perſons who com- 
poſed the preſent from the rage of the populace; 
and the king, after attending divine ſervice, went 
to the great chamber of parliament, accompanied 


by his brothers, by the dukes of Orleans and Char- 
tres, the other princes of the blood, and the great 
| officers of ſtate, and commanded the edict to be 
regiſtered which re-eſtabliſhed the ancient parlia- 


ments, and for ever ſuppreſſed the new. 
But though the prudence of Lewis had ſug- 


| geſted to him this compliance with the ardent 
deſires of his ſubjects, he endeavoured ſtill to pre- 
' ſerve pure and undiminiſhed the royal authority, 


and was equally averſe with his predeceſſor to 
granting to theſe popular aſſemblies any power 


that could poſſibly circumſcribe his own. He 


explained his intentions by the ſpeech in which 
he addreſſed that auguſt body. The ſtep that he 
had taken to enſure the tranquillity and happineſs 
of his ſubje&s, ought not, he obſerved, to in- 
validate his own authority; and he hoped, from 
the zeal and attachment of the preſent aſſembly, 
an example of ſubmiſſion to the reſt of his ſub- 
Jes. Their repeated reſiſtance to the commands 
of his grandfather had compelled that monarch to 
bs - 48: mintain 
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maintain his prerogative by their baniſhment; and 


they were now recalled, in the expectation that 
they would quietly exerciſe their functions, and 
diſplay their gratitude by their obedience. . He 
concluded with declaring, that it was his defire 
to bury in oblivion all paſt grievances; that he 
ſhould ever behold with extreme diſapprobation 
whatever might tend to create diviſions and diſturb 
the general tranquillity ; and that his chancellor 
would read his ordinance to the aſſembly, from 
which they might be aſſured he would not ſuffer 
the ſmalleſt deviation to be made. 15 | 
That ordinance was couched in the moſt ex- 
plicit terms, and was immediately regiſtered by 
the king's command: The articles of it limited 
within very narrow bounds the pretenſions of the 
| parliament of Paris; the members were forbid- 
den to look upon themſelves as one body with 
the other parliaments of the kingdom, or to take 
any ſtep, or aſſume any title, that might tend to- 
wards, or imply, ſuch an union: They were en- 
joined never to relinquiſh the adminiſtration: of 
public juſtice, except in caſes of abſolute neceſ= _ 
ſity, for which the firſt: preſident was to be re- 
ſponſible to the king; and it was added, that 
on their diſobedience the Grand Council might 
replace the parliament, without r new edict for 
the Wane: | | 1 
They 
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They were ſtill however permitted to enjoy the 
| right of remonſtrating before the regiſtering of 
any edicts or letters patent, which they might con- 
ceive injurious to the welfare of the people, pro- 
' vided they preſerved in their repreſentations the 
reſpect due to the throne, But theſe remonſ- 
trances were not to be repeated; and the par- 
lament, if they proved ineffectual, were to re- 
giſter the edict objected to within a month at 
fartheſt from the firſt day of its being publiſned: 
They were ſtrictly forbidden to iſſue any arrets 
which might excite trouble, or in any manner re- 
tard the execution of the king's ordinances; and 
they were aſſured by the king himſelf, at the 
concluſion of this code for their future conduct, 
that as long as they adhered to the bounds pre- 
ſctibed, and attempted not to enlarge the power 
granted to them, that they might —_ * 


his protection and countenance. 
Such were the terms on which Lewis conſented 


to reſtore the ancient parliaments of his king- 
dom; and while he delivered himſelf from the 
 odium that involved his predeceſſor, he reduced 
the authority of thoſe aſſemblies which had ſhaken 
the infant throne of Lewis the Fourteenth, Yet 
the conceſſions of the parliament may be vindi- 
eated as . prudent and politic; they had to con- 


tend with a young monarch, poſſeſſed of the af- 
feckions | 
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fe@tions of the people, and whoſe ſhort reign had 
not yet allowed them an opportunity of changing 
their opinions. Moſt of the members had pur- 
chaſed their places at a conſiderable expence; and 
though their zeal amidſt the popular applauſe had 
triumphed over every other conſideration, yet 
they could not be entirely indifferent to the ho- 
nours and affluence they had renounced, Each day 
more firmly eſtabliſhed the juriſdiction that had 
been erected on their ruins; and ſhould a conti- 
nuance of their abſence gradually extinguiſh the 
regard of the Pariſians, they were ſenſible the 
jealouſy of the crown would ever afterwards pre- 
clude their recall from exile ; but if once reinſta- 
ted in their dignities and the adminiſtration of 
juſtice, new opportunities might offer of re-aſſert- 
ing the power they had ſurrendered, 1 
| Even in the firſt moments of their return, they 
_ diſplayed a ſpirit unſubdued by adverſity ; the 
article reſpecting remonſtrances was darkly and 
doubtfully worded, and they already aſpired to 
their former pretenſions; but their infant oppoſi- 
tion was cruſhed by the deciſion of the monarch, 
and the anſwer to one of their repreſentations, 
| That he muſt be obeyed, was concluſive. 
It was not only the parliament that filently 
bowed before the majeſty of the new ſovereign; 
The 5 of Paris had renewed the com- 


motions 
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| motions of the bull Unigenitus, and had ea | 
the adminiftration of the ſacrament ; but he was 
"vanquiſhed by the ſtern juſtice of the king, who 
declared, that inſtead of conſigning him to that 
exile which the late monarch had repeatedly in- 
flicted, on his again diſturbing the tranquillity of 
the kingdom he would give him over to > the ut- 
moſt rigour of the Jaw. 

The provincial parliaments of Wen el Bour- 
deaux, Aix, Thoulouſe, and Britanny, that had 
been ſuppreſſed by the deceaſed monarch, were 

alſo reſtored by the preſent; and unanimity eſtab- 
liſhed at home, France had leiſure to direct her 
attention to her late conqueſt of Corſica, which 
ſtill ſtruggled to throw off the yoke, and reſume 
her native independence. 

' __ To juſtify the ſeverities which were ali | 
practiſed againſt thoſe brave but unfortunate iſland- 
ers, the court of Verſailles had induſtriouſly cir- 

_ culated a rumour of dark and bloody conſpiracy. 
But as no detail of this plor has been given, the 
reality of it has ever been queſtioned ; and it is 
more than probable, the revolt of the Corſicans 
originated in the oppreſſton of their governors, 
and was the reſult of momentary indignation, ra- 

ther than the conſequence of any ſettled plan: 

Whatever was the ſource of it, the effects were fa- 
tal to _ unhappy people ; ſome tranſient-fuc- 

« cefles . 


ceſſes. in the firſt deſultory hoſtilities, were ſoon 
effaced by 2 ſeries of ſanguinary chaſtiſements. 


The new miniſters were deſirous of diſplaying their | 


vigour and activity; freſh reinforcements were 
continually poured into the iſland; and the i in- 
moſt receſſes of that mountainous. country were 
_ penetrated by the perſeverance, and overwhelmed 
by the numbers of the victors: Thoſe who had 
appeared moſt forward in oppoſing the govern- 
ment of France, atoned for their imprudence by 
the loſs of their lives; and great part of their fol- 
| lowers, who had been excited to arms by their raſh 
ſuggeſtions, were tranſported to the Weſt India 
iſlands, and condemned to perpetual ſlavery. 

In the final reduction of Corſica, France had 
ſeized the moment of favourable enterpriſe ; and 
her ancient and formidable rival, England, was 


diverted from attending to her conduct, by her 
own more momentous and immediate concerns. 


The laſt war, which had ſo deeply wounded the 
glory and power of the houſe of Bourbon, had 
eſtabliſhed the dominion of the Engliſh over. 
North America ; but with an extent of territory 
that people ſeem not to have poſſeſſed, or to have 
cultivated the affections of their coloniſts. The 
idea of impoſing various taxes on the Americans 
had been alternately adopted and abandoned; it 
was now finally determined to be enforced, and 


the 
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the miniſters of Great Britain proclaimed their 
reſolution of drawing a ſettled revenue from their 
valuable dependencies acroſs the Atlantic. A 
ſmall duty was laid upon tea; but even this, tri- 
fling as it amounted to, was ſpurned at by the A- 
mericans ; aſſociations were formed, and ſub- 
ſcriptions cheerfully entered into; and on the 
arrival of the ſhips that were freighted with the 

obnoxious Commodity, ſeveral of them were 
boarded by parties of men diſguiſed as Mohawk 

Indians, who, without committing any other act 
of violence, inſtantly threw the tea overboard ; 
the captains of the other ſhips, alarmed for the 
intereſt of their owners, thought it moſt prudent 
to avoid riſking a ſimilar loſs, and ſteered back 
their courſe to England. 

Theſe tumultuous proceedings in America 
were heard with reſentment by the miniſters of 
Great Britain; and it was determined ſeverely 
to chaſtiſe the town and port of Boſton, which 
had been diſtinguiſhed as the ſcene of outrage. 
The Britiſh parliament condemned the town of 
Boſton to pay for the tea thus deſtroyed ; and as 
a further puniſhment, they reſolved to deprive it 
of the privilege of a port, until the ſovereign 
ſhould be ſatisfied of the diſpoſition of the in- 
babitants to carry on trade quietly, obey the laws, 
and ſubmit to the duties impoſed ; until that 

ſhould. 
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mould appear, the cuſtom-houſe of Boſton, and 
conſequently the commerce, was to be remo- 


ved to . a my about ſeventeen miles diſt 


ance. 
This act of | regulation was ſucceeded by ano- 


ther for the better government of Maſſachuſetts 


Bay, the province in which Boſton is ſituated. 
The bill for that purpoſe, altered entirely the 
form of conſtitution throughout the province; 
it took the whole executive power out of the 
hands of the people, and veſted the nomination 
of judges, counſellors, and magiſtrates of all 
kinds, in the crown, and in ſome caſes in the 
king's governor ; and to give weight to theſe in- 
novations, General Gage, an officer who had long 
ſerved in America with reputation, was ſent out 
as governor of the province with Aa conſiderable 
military force. 

But the Americans received with indignation, 
inſtead of ſubmiſſion, the bili that had been fram- 
ed for their coercion ; at Boſton they reſolved ta 
diſcontinue the uſe of all goods imported from 
the Eaſt Indies, and Great Britain, until their 
| grievances ſhould be fully redreſſed; and they 
| ſtrongly recommended every poſſible encourage- 
ment to be given to the manufactures of their 
own country. The other provinces of the con- 
ORs whoſe e of the ſuperior trade of 

| . 
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Boſton, it was ſuppoſed, would have allured them 
to a concurrence in meaſures calculated for its 
depreſſion, diſplayed a fimilar ſpirit of reſiſtance : 
A general alarm was ſpread from one end of 
North America to the other; meetings were held 
in every town; and theſe numerous aſſemblies 
all agreed in expreſſing their dread, that their 
grants and Charters, with all their rights and ci- 

vil immunities, might be extinguiſhed by the 
breath of parliament. Even Salem, the town to 
which the government and. trade of Boſton was 
to have been transferred, diſdained to profit by 
the ſpoils of her oppreſſed brethren, and joined 
in the general reprobiation | of the injuſtice of 

Great Britain, 

The new judges who kad: been appointed by 
the mother country were every where rendered 

incapable of proceeding in their office; upon o- 
pening the courts the juries throughout the pro- 
vince refuſed to be ſworn, and rejected any other 
eſtabliſhment than what had been warranted by 
the ancient laws and uſages of their country ; an 
end was put to all forms of law and government, 
and the province of Maſſachuſetts Bay was. relin- 
quiſhed to the ſame independent anarchy as had 
exiſted in the earlieſt ages. At length the twelve 
colonies that ſtretch from Nova Scotia to Geor- 
gia, and are diſtinguiſhed by the names of New 
Hampſhire, 
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Hampshire, Maſſachuſetts Bay, Rhode Ifland, ; 
Providence, Connecticut, New York, New ; og 
ſey, Penſylvania, Maryland, Virginia, North Ca- 
rolina, and South Carolina, animated by one ſpi- 
rit, nominated deputies to repreſent them in a 
general congreſs. This was held at Philadelphia, 
the capital of Penſylvania; and their firſt reſolu- 
tion was an approbation of the conduct of Maſ-. 
ſachuſetts-Bay, and a determination, that if force. 
ſhould be employed to carry the acts againſt that 
province into execution, all America ſhould join 
in the defence of it. They unanimouſly concur- 
red in diſcouraging all goods imported from Great, 
Britain, and they ſtrongly exhorted the inhabi- 
tants to countenance their own manufactures: To 
this was ſubjoined an energetic addreſs to. the 
French inhabitants of Canada, inviting them to 
join the ſtandard of freedom, and to render com- 
plete the contelicracy of the continent. of North, 
America. ke 5 
While the diſtontents of the colonies = Great 
Britain aſſumed the form of ſerious reſiſtance, the 
empreſs of Ruſſia was employed in terminating a 
long and ſucceſsful war which ſhe had maintained 
againſt the Ottoman Porte. The haughty ſpirits, 
of the Moſlems had been broken by repeated de- 
feats; their camp preſented a diſguſting ſcene of 
mingled terror and mutiny ; and, the. Divan. at 
vol. bal. „ length 
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length condeſcended to ſubſcribe a treaty which 
exalted the glory of one empire as much as it de- 
baſed the other. The independency of the Cri- 


mea was eſtabliſhed ; the diſtricts of Kilburn, 


Kerche, and Jenickala, with the extenſive coun - 


try between the Bog and the Dnipier, were ceded 


to Ruſſia; and a free navigation was granted to 
the Ruſſians in all the Turkiſh ſeas, in which 
was included the paſſage of the Dardanelles, with 
all the privileges and immunities which had been 


allowed to the moſt favoured nations. With e- 
qual ſucceſs Catharine at the ſame time extin- 
guiſhed a rebellion which had been excited in the 


ancient kingdoms of Caſan and Aftracan : The 
impoſtor, who had aſſumed the name and tithe of 


Peter the Third, was taken, and ſuffered the juſt 


puniſhment of his preſumption; a few examples 
in the places moſt remarkable for their diſaffec- 


tion were neceſſarily made, but the clemency of 


the empreſs ſoon after extended a general pardon 

ta the obſcure and miſguided multitudle. 
The death of pope Ganganelli, who had filled 

the apoſtolical chair with prudence and modera- 


tion, was an event generally regretted by the 


countries which yet acknowledged the dominion 
of the holy ſee. His pontificate had been ren- 
dered memorable by the abolition of the ſociety 


of Jeſus; and a vague and idle rumour pervaded 
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Europe, that he had fallen a ſacrifice to the poiſ< 
onous arts and reſentment of that order. The 
falſehood of this charge was proved by the united 
| teſtimony of the different miniſters of the houſe 

of Bourbon: Theſe were preſent at the opening 

of the body; and the phyſicians and ſurgeons who 
| affiſted at the operation, pronounced his deceaſe 
to be the effect of a gradual and natural decay. 


Though the authority of the ſucceſſors of St. Pe- 


ter have long been diſregarded by the enlightened 
nations of Europe, yet the vacant dignity was 
warmly conteſted; and it was not till the enſuing; 
| year that the votes of the conclave fixed the tiara; | 


con the head of John Angelo Braſchi, a native of 


| Ravenna in the Romagna, and who aſſumed the 
name of Pius the Sixth. 
ö Though Lewis could not behold 
without ſecret ſatisfaction the diſtur- 8 
bances in America, which menaced the grandeur 
| of Great Britain, yet the tranquillity and happi- 
neſs of his own kingdom were far from being eſ- 
| tabliſhed ; the wounds which had been inflicted 
| by the ſupine profuſion of the late monarch, ſtill 
| required time to heal; and the elevation of mon- 
| leur Turgot to the chief direction of the finan- 
| ces, afforded no ſmall ſhare of diſcontent to the 
powerful body of the farmers-general. That mi- 


niſter, pn: with integrity and ability, had de- 
K „ livered 
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livered the commerce of grain from many injudi- 
cious reſtrictions, both with regard to the inter- 
nal traffic and to foreign exportation; but the 
ſcarcity of corn happened to coincide with the 
moment of his regulations, and thoſe effects which 
aroſe from dearth were aſcribed to the innova- 
tions he had ſuggeſted. His ſecret enemies in- 
duſtriouſly circulated rumours, that the public 
diſtreſs was the conſequence of certain political 
combinations ;z and the people, whoſe real miſery 
was augmented by an idea of the incapacity and 
injuſtice of their rulers, tumultuouſly aſſembled 
in large and formidable bodies. They inſulted 
the magiſtrates, plundered the houſes, and in the 
commiſſion of theſe outrages not only deſtroyed 
vaſt quantities of corn and flour, which might 
have alleviated their wants, but increaſed the ge- 
neral diſtreſs by deterring the proprietors of pro- 
viſions from bringing them to market. A dil- 
temper which had extended its fatal ravages a- 
mongſt the cattle through the heart of the king- 
dom, added to the public gloom; and at Dijon, 
the capital of Burgundy, the inſurrection of the 


. - populace was attended with the moſt fatal conſe- 


quences. The unhappy people, ſtimulated by 
want, and inflamed to madneſs, had pillaged thc 
| houſe of the intendant, who with difficulty eſca- 
Fay from their 888 To check their 2 it 


Was 
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was neceſſary to ſummons to the ſupport of go- 
vernment a body of regular troops; yet the hun- 
gry inſurgents for ſome time maintained their 
ground againſt the diſciplined valour of their ad- 
verſaries; and it was not till near five hundred of 
theſe miſerable wretches had fallen, that they re- 
 linquiſhed the ineffectual conflict. 

Ihe capital itſelf was not exempt from ſimilar 
diſtreſs and diſorders; and Lewis, after having 


in vain endeayoured to ſooth the turbulent miſery 


of the people by the mildeſt remonſtrances, now 
prepared. to repreſs their outrages by the moſt de- 
ciſive meaſures. He ordered the parliament of 
Paris to attend him at Verſailles; and after re- 
preſenting to them the immediate exigency which 
compelled him to deviate from the uſual courſe 
of juſtice, he expreſsly forbade them from mak- 
ing any repreſentations on the ſteps that he was 
determined to purſue : That auguſt body ſeemed 
indeed ſenſible of the neceſſity of adopting ſome 
quick and vigorous ſyſtem, and ſilently acquiciced 
under the mandate of their ſovereign. 
The king having thus fortified the royal au- 
thority by the filent approbation of his parlia- 
ment, commiſſioned the Marechauſſee, a military 
body dependent on the police, to diſperſe the ſe- 
ditious multitude, and to execute ſummary juſ- 
tice on the moſt guilty. At the ſame time a par- 
| K 3 5 don 
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don was held out to thoſe who mould retire 
home, and make reſtitution for the corn they had 
taken away. The good effects of theſe regula- 
tions were ſoon diſcernible; numbers endeavour- 
ed to efface their miſconduct by reimburſing the 
perſons whom they had plundered; a few atoned 
for their crimes under the hands of the execu- 
tioner; and a plentiſul harveſt which enſued, ba- 
niſned the diſtreſs of the people, and confirmed 
the tranquillity of France. 

To divert the minds of his fubieas from the 
late gloomy ſcenes of miſery, the king reſolved 
to celebrate his coronation with royal magnifi- 
cence at Rheims. The liberality of the clergy 
_ opportunely ſupplied a gift of twenty millions of 
livres; and the ancient dignities of the kingdom 
were revived on this occaſion. The count de 
Provence repreſented the duke of Burgundy, the 
count d' Artois the duke of Normandy, the duke 
of Orleans the duke of Aquitaine, the duke of 
Chartres the count of Thoulouſe, the prince of 
Conde the count of Flanders, and the duke of 
Bourbon the count of Champagne. 

The marriage of the princeſs Clotilda, fiſter to 
the king of France, to the prince of Piedmont, 
eldeſt fon of the king of Sardinia, was an event 
but little intereſting in modern politics. The 

courts of Paris and Turin had long been joined 

| in 
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in the cloſeſt connection; and the futility of theſe 
alliances, - unleſs the mutual advantage of both 
parties cemented their ſubſequent union, had been 
too often experienced to occaſion any alarm to the 


bother powers of Europe. 


The humanity of Lewis was conſpicuouſly diſ- 
played in an edict which he cauſed to be regiſter- 
ed in parliament, and which in future ſentenced 
the deſerters from his army to work as ſlaves on 
the public roads, inſtead of puniſhing them as for- 

merly with death; and with equal attention to the 
general welfare of his ſubjects, he ſeized the mo- 
ment of peace to reduce part of his numerous forces, 
and to fulfil thoſe promiſes of ceconomy which on 
his acceſſion he had given to his people. The 
death of the mareſchal de Muy, who filled the 
poſt of ſecretary at war, was ſucceeded by the 
appointment of the count de St. Germain to the 
vacant department: That nobleman, during the 
laſt war, had enjoyed a high military command in 
Germany; and the prince and his ſubjects were 
alike impreſſed with the moſt favourable e 
of his genius and application. 

While one royal branch of the houſe 4 Nase | 
thus emerged from the clouds that had obſcured 
its glory, the other ſtill more eminently diſplayed 
the weakneſs of its government, and the defi- 
_ ciency. of 1 its Judgraent. . Charles the Third, King 
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of Spain, was arouſed from his peaceful ſlumber 
by the hoſtile inſults of a barbarian, who ruled 
over part of Africa, and who ftiled himſelf empe- 
ror of Morocco. This Mooriſh prince, without 
any pretence of injury, in a letter to the king of 

Spain, declared himſelf enjoined by the laws of 
the Alcoran to expel the Chriſtians from the forts 
that they held on the Airican coaſt ; at the ſame 
time that he profeſſed his with in every other re- 
ſpect to maintain the peace that he ſubſcribed to 
with the court of Madrid, and to preſerve in- 
violate the commercial intercourle of the two 
nations. 

This ſingular manifeſto of Mahomed Ben Ab- 
dalla was anſwered by the court of Madrid by a 
declaration of war; but before Spain could tranſ- 
port her forces to this diſtant ſcene of conteſt, the 
Mooriſh prince, with a numerous and ill-diſci- 


plined army, had laid ſiege to Melilla, in the 


kingdom of Fez, on the ſhores of the Mediterra- 
nean, and oppoſite to Almeria in Spain. Though 
that fortreſs was in every reſpect but badly pro- 
vided, yet the conſtancy and conduct of the go- 
vernor repelled the deſultory attacks of the aſ- 
ſailants; and the emperor, after having continued 
the blockade for ſome months, kid from the 
inauſpicious walls. | 
If Spain had been tardy in affording n 
0 
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to the diſtreſs of her ſubjects in Africa, her pre- 
parations to avenge the inſult were proportioned 

to the length of time that had been employed 

in making them. Twenty-ſix thouſand of the 
beſt troops of that kingdom, ſupplied with eve- 
ty engine for offenſive or defenſive war, were 
embarked on board. four hundred tranſports. 
Theſe were eſcorted by ſeven ſhips of ſeventy- 
four guns, eight of forty, and thirty-two frigates. 
This formidable armament, which” threatened to 
overwhelm all Africa, after a tedious voyage, caſt 
anchor in the Bay of Algiers; and the count 


O'Reilly, to whom the command of the land-. 


forces were entruſted, determined ee to 
commence his operations. 3 
While the ſhips diverted che attention of the 
enemy by a feigned attack on the town of Algiers, 
four thouſand of the Spaniſh infantry were ſucceſs- 
fully landed; but theſe, inſtead of obeying. the 
commands of their general, and patiently awaiting 
the junction of their companions, ruſhed to the 
encounter with the Moors, and were received 
with a degree of firmneſs that was little expected. 


The conſequence of this preſumption was what 


might have been eaſily foreſeen; as faſt as freſh 
troops were landed, they haſtened to the ſupport 
of their friends, already engaged; and the ad- 
vantages of {kill and diſcipline were renounced 

in 
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in a combat which was only diſtinguiſhed by 
_ deſperate courage and blind fury. For thirteen 
hours the ſenſe of national honour ſupported the 
_ Spaniards againſt myriads of their enemies; at 
length, after the loſs of near four thouſand of their 
beſt troops, they were obliged to retire under 
ſhelter of the cannon of their ſhips: Notwith- 
ſtanding the fatigues they had undergone in the 


5 cCourſe of the day, it was deemed prudent to avail 


themſelves of the night for a ſpeedy embarkation 
and an armament that was conſidered fo ſuperior 
to the object of its deſtination as to awaken the 
jealouſy of the European powers, returned to 
Spain, baffled and defeated by naked and Andi 

ciplined barbarians. 
Whatever concern Lewis might feel fr the diſ- 
grace of the kindred throne Py Spain, was amply 
compenſated by the difficulties in which he ob- 
ſerved the ancient rival of France rapidly in- 
volving herſelf. The language of reſiſtance a- 
dopted by America had not ſhaken the reſolution. 
of the miniſters of Great- Britain, and the eyes of 
Europe were impatiently turned on the approach- 
ing conteſt, The inhabitants of Rhode-Iſland 
were no ſooner informed of the prohibition to ex- 
port military ſtores from Great-Britain, than they 
ſeized on the ordnance belonging to the crown in 
that diſtrict, and openly avowed their intention, 
| in 


_ 
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| in this act of violence, was to defend themſelves * 
againſt any power that ſhould preſume to mo- 


leſt them. Their example was followed by the 


people of New-Hampſhire, who ſurpriſed a ſmall | 


| fort, called William and Mary, and fupplied 


themſelves with a quantity of ammunition. 
General Gage did not behold with indifference 
theſe acts of outrage; and on information that 
ſome braſs cannon were depoſited in the town of 
Salem, he detached a body of troops, commanded 
by a field-officer, to ſeize them; but the cannon 
had already been removed: A ſubſequent detach- 
ment of nine hundred men, for the ſame purpoſe, 
was directed to penetrate to Lexington the 
march of theſe were interrupted by the Pro- 


| vincials, who had taken the alarm, and be- 


| gan to aſſemble. They were diſperſed by ſome _ 
| ſhots fired from the Regulars, and a few of the 
Americans were wounded and killed. The ad- 
jacent country was in a moment ſummoned to 
the ſupport of their friends; their increaſing. 
numbers preſſed upon the Britiſh troops, who 
effected their retreat with conſiderable loſs and 
difficulty ; it is probable indeed the whole de- 
tachment muſt have been cut off, had not the 
prudence of general Gage apprehenſive of the 
event, directed a more conſiderable body to haſten 
to their relief. Strengthened by this reinforce- 
| ment, 
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ment, they continued their march; and amidſt a 


variety of deſultory attacks, and with ſome addi- 


tional loſs, reached Boſton. | 
The atrempt on Lexington excited the indig- 


nation of the whole province; the people imme- 
diately flew to arms, and Boſton was inveſted by 


twenty thouſand men, under the command of 
colonel Putnam, an officer who had acquired ex- 
perience and reputation in the two laſt wars. But 
general Gage in the interval had been joined by 


the generals Howe, Burgoyne, and Clinton, with 
a conſiderable body of troops from England; and 


it was determined to drive the Americans from 


ſome works which they had erected on Bunker's 


Hill, an height that commanded the town of 
Boſton. This ſervice was committed to the ge- 


nerals Howe and Clinton, at the head of two 


thouſand ſelect ſoldiers; they were received with 
a firmneſs that might have ſtaggered the moſt 


veteran troops; and it was not till the loſs of half 


their number in killed and wounded, that their 
perſevering valour triumphed over the obſtinacy 
of their enemies, and drove the Americans from 


their entrenchments. 
The General Congreſs at Philadelphia had not 


in the mean time been idle; the province of 


Georgia had acceded to the confederacy ; and. 


the different ſtates now aſſumed the appellation 
| of 
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of the Thirteen United Colonies, Mr. Waſhing- 
; ton, a gentleman of fortune in Virginia, and who 
had fought at the head of ſeveral provincial bo- 
dies during the laſt war, was nominated com- 
mander in chief of all the American forces; the 
Congreſs alſo fixed the pay both of officers and 
ſoldiers, the latter of which were provided for 

with the utmoſt liberality. | 
But an expedition which was ied by. the 
Americans againſt Quebec, the capital of Canada, 
was not attended with that ſucceſs which the au- 
thors of it fondly expected: They had ſurpriſed 
and ſwept all the important fortreſſes that com- 
manded the entrance into that province; but in an 
attempt by a coup- de- main to poſſeſs themſelves 
of the town, they were repulſed with cruel ſlaugh- 
ter. General Montgomery, who commanded the 
aſſailants, and who had been trained to arms in 
the Britiſh ſervice, fell on this occaſion; colonel 


Arnold, the ſecond in command, was ſeverely 


wounded ; and the beſiegers, after this check, re- 
tired to an awful diſtance, and were content. to 
change the ſiege into a blockade. 
While Lewis anxiouſly directed his attention 
towards America, and watched the gradual pro- 
greſs of hoſtility, he was not indifferent to the 
internal regulation of his own country. The 
count de * Germain juſtified the opinion that had 
been 
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been formed of his courage and abilities; and in- 
tent only on the advantage of the ſtate, ventured 
on a reform which menaced him with the reſent- 
ment of the moſt noble families of France. 
The Mouſquetaires, a corps inſtituted for the 
protection of the royal perſon, were compoſed of 
young men of the moſt illuſtrious extraction; and 
though ſuch a guard muſt have been highly flat- 
tering to the dignity of the ſovereign, yet the ex- 
| Pence attending it was ſeverely felt, and frequent- 
Iy regretted. The ſuppreſſion of it had been re- 
peatedly agitated ; but no miniſter had yet been 
found ſufficiently hardy to encounter the odium 
with which it was likely to be attended. This 
inſtance of political fortitude was reſerved for the 
count de St. Germain; he enforced to Lewis the 
conſiderable ſavings that might be applied from 
the reduction of a corps, the offspring of pagean- 
try, to the effective marching bartalions ; an edict 
was accordingly publiſhed for the ſuppreſſion of 
the Mouſquetaires; and thoſe brave men, whoſe 
courage had always been celebrated, received the 
news of their diſmiſſion with marks of the deepeſt 
deſpair. Attached to each other by ſimilarity of 
habits, and cemented in friendſhip by common 
dangers and ſervice, they regarded the decree that 
ſeparated them with equal grief, as if it had ſen- 


tenced their immediate execution. Monſieur de 
| 5 | la 
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a Chaiſe, a veteran officer of approved reſolution, 
and one of their commanders, fainted away on re- 
| ceiving the fatal mandate; and all the reft vented 
| their ſorrow in the loudeſt and moſt poignant ex- 
clamations : But the king and his miniſter were 
inexorable ; and the capital was not ſorry to be 
delivered from a corps, whoſe impetuous and over- 
bearing ſpirit too frequently miukted the more 55 
humble claſs of citizens. 223 
The naval department was inſpetted 
with equal diligence and care : When 
the adminiſtration of the duke of Choiſeul ex- 
J pired, and his couſin the duke of Praſlin was 
diſmiſſed from ſuperintending the marine, that 
nobleman declared, that he left ſixty- four ſhips 
| of the line in the ports of France, beſides thoſe 
that were on the ſtocks ; this force had not been 
| fuffered to decline in the preſent reign, and the 
appointment of | Monſieur de Sartine to the ma- 
| Tine department did honour to the penetration 
of the ſovereign. That. miniſter, fruitful in re- 
ſources, and unwearied in his application, was 
| inceſſantly engaged in augmenting the naval 
: frength of his country; and the various pre- 
parations that filled the ports and docks, created 
no ſmall uneafineſs to the court of London. 
One appointment more was ſtill neceſſary to 
lamp the . mind free rom prejudice and 
open 
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open to the impreſſion of merit. Monſieur Tur- 
got, though poſſeſſed of integrity and induſtry, 
had not been able to command the public confi- 
dence: On his retreat, Monſieur Clugny, in- 
tendant- general of Bourdeaux, had been elevated 
to the vacant poſt; on his death, which happened 
ſoon after, M. Taboreau des Reaux was appoint- 
ed his ſucceſſor; and Lewis ſoon after aſſociated 
with him, in the management of the finances, 
Monſieur Necker, by birth a Swiſs, and by reli- 
gion a Proteſtant. . That gentleman, in the pre- 
ceding reign, had been choſen to adjuſt ſome dif- 
ferences between the Eaſt India Company and the 
crown; and had diſcharged his truſt with ſuch 
rare diſcretion as to challenge the approbation of 
both parties. Poſſeſſed of diſtinguiſhed and ac- 
knowledged abilities his appointment would have 
excited no ſurpriſe, had it not been contrary to 
the conſtant policy of France, which had carefully 
excluded the aliens of her country and faith from 
the controul of her revenue. It now ſtood forward 
as a new inſtance of enlargement of mind and 
liberality of ſentiment ; and will to poſterity mark 
the prominent features of the reign of Lewis the 
Sixteenth, . 
With equal zeal to expo the Sion of 
ſcience, Lewis fitted out ſeveral veſſels. on aſtro- 


nomical diſcoveries. The Chevalier de Borda was 
. | inſtructed 


3 
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inſtructed to aſcertain the exact poſition of the 
Canary Iſlands and Cape de Verd; and the dif- 
ferent degrees of the coaſt of Africa from Cape 
Spartel to the iſland of Goree: The chevalier 


Grenier, who had traverſed the Indian ſeas to im- 


prove the charts and corre& the errors which had 
miſled former navigators, was liberally rewarded 
by a monarch who aſpired to immortalize the 
#ra of his power by expeditions beneficial to 
mankind, 
But as often as the eyes of Lewis were recalled, 
ſo often did they return with increaſe of anxiety 
do the continent of North America. The conteſt 
between Great Britain and her colonies became 
each hour more important, and the humanity and 
intereſt of European powers were deeply concern- 
ed in the event. General Gage, as commander in 
| Chief, had been ſuperceded by general Howe ; and 


that officer, preſſed and cloſely blockaded by the _ 


| ſuperior numbers of the Americans, determined to 
quit the narrow limits of the town of Boſton, and to 
| Tetire to Halifax, until he ſhould be joined by the 

ſuccours that he expected from England. Though 
he was permitted to embark his troops without 
moleſtation, yet the acquiſition of Boſton reflected 
no ſmall luſtre on. the arms of the Americans. 
| Throughout the different provinces, the governors 
| nominated by the king of England, had been al- 
moſt univerſally expelled by the riſing indignation 
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of the inhabitants ; each day ſeemed to eſtabliſh 


more firmly the juriſdiction of the ſtates ; their 


privateers overſpread the ſeas, and captured the 
rich merchant veſſels of the Engliſh ; and Lewis, 
while he profeſſed to the court of London, a ſtrict 


neutrality, afforded to the veſſels of America a 


ſecure refuge in his harbours, where they bartered 
their ſpoils for arms and ammunition fo neceſſary 


for the ſupport of their cauſe. 
But Great Britain, however aſtoniſhed by the 


unexpected reſiſtance of her colonies, determined 
not to reſign ſo rich a ſovereignty without a ftrug- 
gle: A force was prepared which it was thought 


muſt look them into ſubmiſſion ; large bodies 


of German troops were hired from the princes of 
Heſſe Caſſel and Brunſwick, ſovereigns who ſup- 


ply the ſplendour of their courts by: the blood of 


their ſubjects; theſe were ſtrengthened by conſi- 


derable detachments from the electorate of Hano- 


ver, and by a number of Britiſh regiments ; and 
when added to the troops that had been embarked 
from Boſton, the whole army under general Howe 


could not be eſtimated at leſs than Oy thouſand 


men. 
Previous to the arrival of theſe . 


general Howe had directed his courſe from the 
ſterile coaſt of Halifax, and landed his troops on 


Staten Iſland, in the vicinity of New York, He 
TT „„ was 


SEE. 
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. was there ſucceſſively joined by his brother admiral 


lord Howe, and the armament from Great Britain, 


All overtures of accommodation were fruitleſs; 
the thirteen colonies of America had already de- 
clared themſelves free and independent ſtates, and 
abjured all allegiance to the Britiſh crown; and 
the ſword alone could terminate the diſpute. 
I ) be poſſeſſion of New York would enable 
| Great Britain, by its centrical poſition, either to 
| carry on the war in Connecticut on the eaſtern 
fide ; or, on the weſtern quarter, to penetrate 
through New Jerſey to Penſylvania. To reduce 
that province was therefore the grand object of 


A general Howe, and the operations that he imme 


| diately commenced were attended with the moſt 
brilliant ſucceſs. Though general Waſhington 
| with a numerous army occupied both Long Ifland 
and New York, yet his foldiers were raw and un- 


| diſciplined ; their officers were ignorant of the 


art of war, and only inflamed with an enthuſiaſtic 
| love of freedom; and they were aſtoniſhed and 
| confounded by the rapid evolutions and ſuperior _ 
| ſkill of their adverſaries. The Britiſh forces had 

firſt landed on Long Ifland, from which the Ame- 
ncans were chaſed with the loſs of above four 
| thouſand of their beſt troops; thence the victorious 


army, fluſhed with ſucceſs, paſſed over to New 


W York; 1 while general Waſhington, convinced by 
| i. „ fatal 
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fatal experience of the inferiority of his ſoldiers, 
determined to avoid in future any deciſive action, 
and to protract the war amidſt the woods and 
wilds with which the country abounds. In purſu- 
ance of this plan he abandoned New York with. 
out a blow; retired to the higher grounds, and 


with no ſmall degree of dexterity conſtantly elud- 


ed the purſuit of the. victor ; while general Howe, 


after haraſſing his troops in fruitleſs attempts to 
overtake him, returned to reduce the fortreſſes in 


the neighbourhood of New York, and extended 


his poſts far into the Jerſeys. 


The diſtreſs of Quebec had not eſcaped the 


vigilance of Great Britain, and an important re- 
inforcement was deſtined to its relief: But be- 
fore this could arrive, general Carleton, who, as 


governor of Canada, commanded in that town, 


ſtrengthened by the marines, and a detachment 


from ſome ſhips of war that had entered the har- 
bour, had atchieved his own deliverance. The 


ſmall band of Americans, diſheartened by their 


former repulſe, and weakened by, diſeaſe, wa, 
eaſily broken; they retired in diſorder, and the 
forces of the king of England in Canada, ſwelled 
by the arrival of the expected regiments to thir- 


teen thouſand men, purſued with vigour the fugi- 


tives, and expelled them from that important 
1 VINCE. | | 
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H itherto the United States of America had ſuf- 
ſered a ſeries of heavy and unexpected defeat. 
One inſtance of ſucceſs alone gleamed through 
the elouds which obſcured their dawning glory. 
An attempt had been made on Charles Town, 
the capital of North Carolina, by commodore 
Sir Peter Parker and general Clinton, previous 


| 00 their Joining lord and general Howe. But the 


fort which commanded the paſſage to Charles 


Town was gallfitly defended by colonel Moultrie, . | 


an American officer; and geners] Lee, with a 


conſiderable body of forces, preſerved his com- 3 


munication with the fortreſs, and could at diſcre- 
tion augment the garriſon. After a ſevere and 
furious canonade for ſeveral hours, the Britiſh 
commodore withdrew his ſhattered veſſels from 
the action, and ane the ene enter- 
priſe. 

But in the neighbourhood of New Vork, the 
advantages of general Howe had been rapid and 
uninterrupted : Fort Waſhington was taken by 
aſſault ; the garriſon of three thouſand men were 
| made priſoners; ſir Peter Parker and general 
Clinton reduced Rhode Iſland; and lord Corn- 
| wallis, with a ſeparate detachment, penetrated 
through the Jerſeys, appeared on the Banks of 
the Delaware, and threatened the ſafety of Phi- 
a the ſeat of the Congreſs. 
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The loſs which the Americans had ſuſtained 


E | by the ſword, by captivity, and by deſertion, 


though ſevere and diſcouraging, equalled not the 


embarraſſments that aroſe from the temporary 


engagements which their ſoldiers had entered 
into: Theſe were moſtly enliſted for a year only; 


and unaccuſtomed to reſtraint, at the expiration 


of that term, they panted to return to their fa- 


milies, and few were prevailed upon to continue 


in the ſervice, Yet amidſt theſe various diffi- 
culties, the mind of general Waſhington was a 


ſtranger to deſpondency ; he continued to obſerve 


with a vigilant eye the motions of his enemies : 
Their in the moment of triumph and ſe- 


curity, had been extended to the Delaware; and 


the American commander ſuddenly aſſembling 1 
ſmall but ſelect body of men, ſilently marched to 


attack colonel Rall, a Heſſian officer, who with 


fifteen hundred Heſſians occupied Trentown, on 
the banks of that river. The enterpriſe was at- 
tended with the moſt brilliant ſucceſs; colonel 
Rail with a few of his ſoldiers were killed, and 


near a thouſand were made priſoners: The Bri- 


tiſh general, taught caution by this chaſtiſement, 
--neracted his poſts; and Philadelphia was for the 
2 delivered from a dangerous and hoſtile 


The 
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The exultation of France had been 
_ openly and conſtantly proportioned to 
the ſucceſs of the Americans; the princes of the 
blood and the chief nobility were eager to em- 
bark in ſupport of the cauſe of freedom; and the 
prudence of the king and his moſt confidential 
miniſters, alone reſtrained their ardour. The fa- 
tal events of laſh war were {till impreſſed on the 
mind of Lewis; and he could not readily conſent 
to expoſe his infant marine in a conteſt with . 


A. D. 1777. 


people who had ſo frequently aſſerted the domi- 


nion of the ſeas, and ſo lately broken the united 
ſtrength of the houſe of Bourbon. Yet he was 
ſenſible that the opportunity of humbling theſe 
haughty iſtanders ſhould not be entirely neglect- 
ed, and that ſome advantages ſhould be taken of 


the preſent commotions in America. Two agents 


from the United States, Silas Deane and Doctor 
Benjamin Franklin, had ſucceſſively arrived at 
Paris; and though all audience was denied them 
in a public capacity, ſtill they were privately en- 
couraged to hope that France only waited the 
proper opportunity to vindicate in arms the free- 
dom and independence of America. In the mean 
time the military preparations of that kingdom 
were diligently continued; the American cruizers 
were hoſpitably received into her ports; artillery 
and all Kinds of warlike ſtores were freely ſold or 
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-  Tiberally granted to the diſtreſs of the coloniſts ; 
French officers and engineers, with the conniv- 
ance of government, entered into their ſervice; 
and the marquis de la Fayette, a young noble- 


man of affluent fortune, and nearly allied to the 
lluftrious houſe of Noailles, under pretence of 


viſiting ſome relations in Italy, hired a frigate ; 


and impatient to join the ſtandard of Liberty, 
ſteered towards America: He was received with 
open arms by the United States, and ſoon after 
promoted to a principal command. 

At this critical juncture, the death of Joſeph 
the Firſt, king of Portugal, was not a matter of 
indifference to the houſe of Bourbon. Attached 
by gratitude and long and intimate connections to 
the Engliſh, he had a ſhort time previous to his 


deceaſe, entered into a diſpute with the court of 


Madrid reſpecting the limits of their different ſet- 
tlements in South America. The influence of 
the king of France had prevented the deſultory 
hoſtilities that were commenced in that quarter 
of the globe from communicating to Europe; 
yet every appearance proclaimed a diſpoſition 
Jealous and inimical ; and it is probable that the 
opportune death of the king, only, deterred Por- 
tugal from engaging in an open war with Spain, 
His eldeſt daughter, the princeſs of Brazil, ſuc- | 
geeded to the vacant throne : In compliance with 


the 
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ie cuſtoms of the court of Liſbon, ſhe- had al- 
ready received in marriage the hand of her own 
uncle, the brother of her father; and her ſon, 
the prince of Beira, the preſumptive heir of the 
crown, had united himſelf to the younger ſiſter 
of his mother. The new ſovereign immediately 
applied herſelf to terminate the differences which 
had originated in the former reign; a perfect 
good underſtanding was ſoon eſtabliſned between 
the two. courts; the iſland of St. Catherines, on 
the coaſt of Brazil, which had already been re- 
duced by Spain, was inſtantly reſtored ; the li- 
mits of their ſettlements in South America were 
amicably aſcertained ; and the moſt explicit treaty 
of peace, union, and friendſhip was finally rati- 
fied between the two crowns : Nor could France 
be totally unconcerned in a negociation which 
thus converted the ancient foe to the firm ally of 
the Houſe of Bourbon. „„ 
The viſit of the emperor of Germany to le 
court of Paris was another occurrence that ex- 
cited the attention of Europe. Averſe to pomp, 
he choſe to travel under the humble title of count 
Falkenſtein; he was received by Lewis with that 
reſpect which was due to the imperial dignity and 
the regard that he was impatient to teſtify to the 
brother of his royal conſort. During ſix weeks 
that the emperor. remained at Paris, his hours 
were 
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vwere inceſſantly devoted to examine the vari- 
ous eſtabliſhments of that capital, and in viewing 
the manufactures; with the ſame ſpirit of enquiry 
he made a tour through the different provinces of 


the kingdom, and in his journey endeavoured to 


| glean whatever might be n to his own 


dominions. 

His example was in Gin 8 imitated 
by the brothers of Lewis, the counts de Pro- 
vence and d' Artois: Theſe alſo reſolved to viſit 
the diſtant diſtricts of France; their liberality 
and amiable manners commanded, in their pro- 
greſs, the eſteem of all ranks of people ; they 
were every where received with unbounded ac- 


clammations ; and the French, enthuſiaſtic in the 


admiration of their ſovereign, endeavoured to diſ- 


play their loyalty by the marks of regard which 
they paid to theſe princes of the blood. | 


Some changes were about this time intro- 
duced into the different departments of ſtate ; 
the conduct of Monſieur Necker in the finances 
had been attended with univerſal approbation ; 


Monſieur Taboureau des Reaux, his colleague, 


had reſigned his ſituation, but ſtill retained the 
dignity of counſellor of ſtate. - To afford full 


| ſcope to the genius of Monſieur Necker, Lewis 


determined no longer to clog him with an aſſo- 


ciate; but with the title of director- general of the 


finances, 
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| finances, ſubmitted to him the entire management | 
of the funds and revenue of France. = _ 
The ſpirited meaſures of the count de St. 
Germain in ſupprefling the Mouſquetaires have 
already been remarked. Whether the conſe- 
quences were ſuch as every former miniſter had 
dreaded, and the reſentment of the noble families 
of France had oppreſſed the ſecretary of war, or 
that ſtateſman was found, as has been hinted, 
too intractable in the cabinet, and too partial to 
his own ſyſtem, has never yet tranſpired; his 
official ſtation for ſome time, however, had been 
extremely uneaſy, and he now determined to re- 
ſign; his death, in the enſuing year, prevented 
that recal which probably would have taken 
place; and the prince de Montbarey, who had al- 
ready filled an inferior ſituation in that depart- 
ment, was now appointed ſecretary at wa. 
Lewis was not leſs attentive to his negociations 
with foreign courts, than he was deſirous of pro- 
viding the ſtate with able and induſtrious mi- 
niſters. He concluded a new treaty of alliance 
with Switzerland; vigilantly obſerved the mo- 
tions of the different princes of Germany on the 
death of the elector of Bavaria; and when cloſe- 
ly queſtioned by the Engliſh ambaſſador, Lord 
Stormont, reſpecting the various warlike prepa- 


| rations W were diligently continued he 
f the 
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the kingdom, he replied, That at a time when 


the ſeas were covered with Engliſh fleets and | 


American cruizers, and when ſuch armies were 


ſent to the New World as had never before 


appeared there, it became prudent for him alſo 
to arm for the ſecurity of the colonies, and the 


protection of the commerce, of France. 


The king was not ignorant at the ſame time, 
that the remonſtrances of Great-Britain, and the 
importunities of the agents of the United States, 
would foon compel him to adopt ſome deciſive 
line of conduct. Though general Howe, after 
the defeat of colonel Rall, had continued in 
force at New-York, yet he had abandoned his 
former deſign of penetrating through the Jerſeys 
to Philadelphia. With the return of ſpring he 
determined to proceed apainſt that city by ſea, | 
and avail himſelf of the ſuperiority of his naval | 
force. He embarked eighteen thouſand men; and 
after a tedious voyage entered Cheſapeak Bay; 
failed up the river Elk, as far as it was capable 
of admitting his tranſports ; and landed his troops 
in the higheſt health and condition. 

General Waſhington had not been ee 
by the preparatory movements of his military 


rival, but had early penetrated into his deſigns, 


and with an army of fifteen thouſand men, had 


marched to the defence of Philadelphia, and 
| Advanced 
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advanced to Brandywine Creek, which, croſſing 
the country at ſome diſtance from that city, falls 
into the Delaware. As the Britiſh army moved 
' forwards from the head of the Elk, a- variety of 
ſkirmiſhes took place; and on general Howe 
paſſing the Brandywine, the American command- ' 
er relinquiſhed his uſual caution, and hazarded a 
more deciſive action. On this occaſion, the mar- 
quis de la Fayette charged among the foremoſt; 
and, though wounded, continued to animate the 
corps that he commanded by his gallant ex- 
ample : But the Americans were at length com- 
pelled to yield to the ſuperior ſkill and diſcipline _ 
of their enemies; night ſaved their army from a 
total defeat; and general Waſhington retiring 
to Cheſter, purſued next day his march to Phi- 
ladelphia. 

Towards that city the Britiſh forces rapidly 
advanced; and the Americans judged it prudent | 
to abandon without a battle the capital of Penn- 
ſylvania, and the ſeat of Congreſs. It was im- 
mediately occupied by the Engliſh ; but the ma- 
jor part of their army was quartered at German 
Town, a conſiderable village, about fix miles 
diſtant from Philadelphia, The Congreſs, on 
quitting Philadelphia, transferred the ſeat of em- 


| Pire to . ork-T o]; and general Waſhington 
encamped 
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encamped at Skippach Creek, about ixeen mile | 


oo German- Town. 


Amidft theſe various diſaſters one e . 8 
remained to ſupport the confidence of the United 
States. In Great-Britain it had been repreſented 
that the majority of the Americans were ſtill at- 


tached to the mother - country, and averſe to the | 
new government; but though general Howe 


had traverſed a vaſt extent of country, though he 
had poſſeſſed himſelf of the rich and populous 


cities of New - York and Philadelphia, yet the 

active adherents of the Crown were found to be 
| Inconfiderable, both in property and numbers; 
while general Waſhington, after the defeat of 
Brandywine, had been largely reinforced by the 
zeal of his party, and now meditated the ſur- 

priſe of the royal N in its camp at German 
Town. 


This enterpriſe, hah planned and executed 


with a degree of ability and vigour that reflected 


honour on the character of the general, was yet 
unſucceſsful. The Americans indeed penetrated 
into the middle of German-Town ; but by that 
time the main body of the Engliſh. army had 


taken the alarm, and the raw troops of the States 


were obliged to give way before the veteran valour 
of their enemies. The inclemency of the ſeaſon 


ſoon after ſuſpended their mutual anime the 


Britiſh 
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Britiſh forces were quartered in Philadelphia, 
and the villages adjacent; and general Waſh- 
ington, with the army of the States, occupied 
a ſtrong camp on the banks of the W 
about ſixteen miles from that city. 

If in the ſouth of America the events of the 
campaign furniſhed matter of triumph to Great- 
Britain, the United States received ample com- 
penſation by an advantage on the northern ſide, 
| as deciſive as it was unexpected. After the 
expulſion of the Americans from Canada,. the 
miniſters of England were determined to pur- 
fue their advantages in that quarter; an army 
of near eight thouſand men was diligently col- 
lected, and entruſted to general Burgoyne, an 
officer who had acquired ſome reputation in the 
laſt war in Portugal: The chief object of his 
deſtination was to penetrate from Canada through 
Albany, to New-York ; and ſcattering terror as 


he paſt, at length to effect a junction with ge- 


neral Howe. His ſucceſs at firſt was rapid and 
uninterrupted ; the Americans, ſeized with pa- 
nic, abandoned Ticonderoga, a ſtrong fort be- 
tween Lake George and Lake Champlain, and 


retired precipitately towards Fort Edward, u upon 
the Hudſon's river. 


Towerds the banks of that river the Britiſh 


oy alſo directed its march; but whether the 
general 
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general himſelf was too dilatory in his motions, or 
the roads oppoſed inſuperable obſtacles to troops 


incumbered with heavy baggage -and a vaſt 


train of artillery, certain it is that their progreſs 
was flow and laborious; and the interval was 


aſſiduouſly employed by the United States in re- 


ſtoring the courage of their adherents, and ſum- 


moning their ſcattered forces to their defence. 
General Arnold, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
in the attack of Quebec, advanced from Con- 
necticut with a conſiderable corps, and ſeveral 
pieces of cannon; and general Gates, who had 
been trained to arms in the Britiſh ſervice, but 
who had joined the ſtandard of the Americans, 
ſoon collected a formidable army, to the com- 
mand of which he was nominated by che Con- 
greſs. 

General Burgoyne had no ſooner prepared to 
paſs Hudſon's River than he was fatally con- 


vinced of the number and ſtrength of his ad- 


verſaries. A detachment of near nine hundred 


men, which had marched into the country to 


procure a ſupply of cattle, was almoſt totally cut 
off; and a ſecond, that had been directed to ſup- 
port them, effected their retreat with conſider- 


able loſs. Yet theſe inauſpicious events did not 
deter that commander from paſſing the North 


River near Saratoga; and probably the ſtrict 
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tenor of his orders allowed him not to decline 4 
meaſure pregnant with every ſpecies of calamity. 
The Americans, vader general Gates, were in- 
camped at a ſmall diſtance, at a place called Still 
Water; and no ſooner did they perceive the ap- 
proach of the Britiſh forces than they quitted 
their lines, and preſſed forwards to engage 
them: The action was long maintained with 
mutual rage and obſtinacy ; at length the troops 
of the ſtates gave way ; but the darkneſs of the 
night covered their retreat; the victors obtain- 
ed at an irreparable loſs only the empty ho- 
nours of the field; while the vanquiſhed, con- 
fiding in their numbers, prepared to renew the 
conflict. 8 

In two ſucceſſive actions the hoſtile armies 
again encountered each other with ſimilar cou- 
rage, but with different ſucceſs ; and the Britiſh 
troops in their turn were broken and overwhelm- | 
ed by the ſuperior numbers of their enemies. 
Though they recovered their camp, and ſtill 
maintained ſome appearance of reſiſtance, their 
| ſituation was deſperate : Reduced to half their 
original number, worn out with toil, and diſtant _ 
irom all hopes of ſuccour, their general conſent- 
ed to open a negociation ; and an army that had 
tireatened to carry deſtruction through the con- 
anent of America, was compelled to pile their 
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arms before a general of the United States, Who, 
in the name of Congreſs, ſubſcribed a treaty by 
which the vanquiſhed troops were to be tranſ. 
ported to England on condition that they did 

not ſerve again in America during the courſe of 

the war. e 
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Chapter the Forty-Second. 

GENERAL STATE. OF EUROPE.—FRANCE ACKNOWLEDGES 
THE INDEPENDENCE OF, AND CONCLUDES A TREATY 
WITH, THE UNITED STATES. OF AMERICA. — WAR 

WITH GREAT BRITAIN. — COUNT D'ESTAING SAILS 
FOR AMERICA.—ENGAGEMENT. BETWEEN COUNT D' 
ORVILLIERS AND ADMIRAL KEPPEL. — OPERATIONS 
OF COUNT D'ESTAING IN AMERICA. DOMINICA RE- 
DUCED BY THE MARQUIS OF BOUILLE. —LOSS OF ST. 
LUCIA. —REPULSE OF COUNT D'ESTAING AT THAT 
ISLAND. —LOSS OF PONDICHERRY AND THE FRENCH 
SETTLEMENTS IN THE EAST INDIES. — SENTENCE OF 
COUNT LALLY REVERSED. —DEATH OF VOLTAIRE.— 
' COUNT D*ESTAING CONQUERS ST. VINCENTS AND 
'- GRENADA; — ENGAGES ADMIRAL BYRON; — IS DE- 
FEATED AT THE SAVANNAH, — SPAIN JOINS THE 
WAR AGAINST ENGLAND. — THE COMBINED FLEETS 
ENTER THE CHANNEL, — SIEGE OF GIBRALTAR, — 
ERUPTION OF VESUVIUS. „ 


TIE ſucceſs of the Americans in pw” 1 
the laſt campaign was received at Pa- : 
is with unbounded exultation ; monſieur Sartine, 
who preſided over the marine department, was 
impatient to meaſure the naval ſtrength of France 
| NM 2 with 
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with that of Great Britain; the queen, who had 
long ſeconded the applications of the agents of 
the United States, now eſpouſed their cauſe with 


increaſe of ardour; the pacific inclinations of 


Lewis were overborne by the ſuggeſtions of his 


miniſters and the influence of his royal conſort 
and it was at length determined openly to ac- 


knowledge the independence of the United States 


of America, 


The ſituation of Europe at this juncture v Was 


s peculiarly favourable to the determination of the 


king of France, and the ambitious views of his 
council. Some differences between the court of 
Peterſpurgh and the Ottoman Porte, reſpecting 


the Crimea, threatened a revival of thoſe hoſtili- 


ties which had been ſo lately adjuſted ; and had 
the empreſs of Ruſſia been willing, muſt have 


precluded her from affording any aſſiſtance to the 


Engliſh. The flames of war had been rekindled 


between the houſes of Auſtria and Brandenburgh ; 


and the claims of the former to ſome part of the 
ſucceſſion of the electorate of Bavaria, had ſum- 
moned the rival monarchs to the field. Spain, 
by the family compact, was bound to accede to 
the deſigns, and to ſtrengthen the arms of France: 


Portugal, by her late treaty with Spain, had 
formed an intimate union with the houſe of Bour- 


bon; and if her weakneſs prevented her from 
Joining 


9 
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joining the hoſtile confederacy of that family, her 


neutrality was at leaſt ſecured : While Holland, 


ſilently occupied in extending her commerce, ſe- 


cretly rejoiced at thoſe meaſures which plunged 


the reſt of Europe in war, and transferred to her 
ports the advantages of trade. 


Such was the ſtate of the moſt conſiderable 


European powers, whoſe dangerous enmity might 
have controlled the deſigns of the court of Ver 

ſailles; and Lewis, fatisfied that he had nothing to 
apprehend from their interference, now turned his 


whole attention to the approaching conteſt with 
the ancient rival of his kingdom. For ſome time 


| paſt his internal regulations had proclaimed a de- 
gree of wiſdom and liberality rarely to be found 


in a crown that once had been characteriſed by 
lind ſuperſtition and jealous deſpotiſm. The 


elevation of a Proteſtant to the direction of the 
finances, ſeemed to have breathed a new ſpirit 
throughout the cabinet; and a royal ordinance 


was iſſued, that ſuppreſſed ſeveral of thoſe ſacred 


holidays ſo injurious to the induſtry of the people 
and the reſources of the ſtate, 


Doctor Franklin and Silas Deane, who had hi- 
therto acted as private agents, were now acknow- 
ledged as public ambaſſadors from the United 
States of America to the court of Verſailles ; and 


a treaty of amity and commerce was ſigned be- 
M3 . tween 


166 
tween the two powers in the month of February. 
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The principal articles of it, after ſtipulating the 
mutual advantages of trade and the liberty and 


| ſovereignty of the United States, formed a con- 


federacy againſt Great Britain, or any other power 
that ſhould preſume to interrupt their commercial 
intercourſe : They provided alſo againſt either of 
the contracting powers, ſhould war break out be- 
tween France and Great Britain during the con- 
tinuance of the preſent rupture between the Uni- 
ted States and England, concluding any truce or 
peace without the formal conſent of the other firſt 
obtained; and they finiſhed with an invitation to 
any other powers that might have received inju- 
ries from England, to make a common cauſe 
with them, and to accede to the preſent alli- 
ance. 

The duke of Noailles, ambaſſador to the court 
of London, was in the month of March inſtruct- 


ed to acquaint the miniſters of Great Britain, that 


his ſovereign had formally acknowledged the in- 
dependence of, and ſigned a treaty of commerce 
with, the United States of America; at the ſame 


time he declared, that the contracting parties had 


paid great attention not to ſtipulate any excluſive 
advantages in favour of France; and that the 
United States had reſerved the liberty of treating 
with every nation whatever on the ſame footing 


of 
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of equality and reciprocity : But this ſtipulation 
was treated by the Engliſh with contempt; and 
the recall of lord Stormont, their ambaſſador at 
Verſailles, was the SE for the commencement 
of hoſtilities. | 
But Lewis had end prepared for this event ; 

and in the month of April the count d' Eſtaing, 
who during the courſe of laſt war had in the Eaſt 
Indies maintained the glory of his country, failed 
from Toulon with twelve ſhips of the line and 


= four frigates. On board this fleet were embarked ' 


eight hundred ſelect ſoldiers; and Silas Deane, 
who had been deputed by Congreſs to the court 
of Verſailles, and Conrad Alexander Gerard, ſe- 
cretary to the council of ſtate, and appointed 
_ miniſter plenipotentiary to the United States of 
America, accompanied the count on benen the 
Languedoc. | HY, 
While this armament directed its REBT to the | 
coaſt of America, a more conſiderable fleet was 
aſſembled at Breſt, to vindicate the ſeas from the 
enterpriſes of the Engliſh, who had intercepted 
the trade, and captured the Licorne, a frigate be- 
longing to France. This fleet conſiſted of thirty- 
two ſhips of the line; the command was entruſt- 
ed to the count d'Orvilliers; the van was led by 
the count de Chafault, and the rear was animated 
by the preſence of the duke of Chartres, by the: 
„ death 
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| death of his father now duke of Orleans. Off 
Uſhant the count d' Orvilliers diſcerned and en- 
gaged the Engliſh fleet, equal in force, and com- 
manded by admiral Keppel. The event of the 
action was indeciſive; the French, on the ap- 
proach of night, withdrew. to their own coaſts ; 
and the Engliſh, ſoon after, retired Within their 
harbours to xefit. | 

But though in this engagement France had ac- 
quired no advantage, and by firſt retreating ſeem- 
ed to yield the glory of the day to her rival, yet 
it afforded no inconſiderable triumph to that na- 
tion, that ſhe had been able to face without loſs 
her powerful adverſary on an element that had fo 
frequently proved fatal to her, In a letter writ- 
ten by his own hand, the king beſtowed the moſt 
liberal commendations on the count d'Orvilliers ; 
he condoled with the count de Chafault, who had 
been wounded in the action ; and added, that 
proper care ſhould be taken of the widows of 
thoſe who had fallen in ſupporting the honour of 
his flag. The fleet was once more refitted with 
all poſſible expedition ; the duke of Chartres was 
raiſed to the command which before had been oc- 
cupied by the count de Chafault; and count de 
Guichen ſucceeded to the duke of Chartres; af- 
ter a cruize uninterrupted by the ſight of an ene- 


my, it again re-entered the harbour of Breſt. 
_ 1 In 
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In the mean time the count d'Eftaing purſued 
his courſe to America; and though his' voyage 
was tedious, yet he arrived in the middle of July 
in ſight of the Britiſh fleet at Sandy Hook. Since 
the laſt campaign, the face of affairs in America 
had undergone a conſiderable change; general 
Howe had been recalled by the miniſters of Great 
Britain, and the chief command devolved on ge- 
neral Clinton; that officer had deemed it prudent 
to evacuate Philadelphia; and general Waſhing- 
ton, during his retreat towards New York, had 
preſſed cloſe upon his footſteps, and even engaged 
him with ſome advantage ; bur the perſevering va- 
lour of the Britiſh troops, and the diſobedience of 
general Lee, an officer of high rank in the ſervice 
of the States, fruſtrated the hopes of Waſhing- 
ton; and general Clinton, after a long and toil- 
ſome march, reached Naveſink, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Sandy Hook; and by the fleet, ſtill 
commanded by lord Howe, was OO to 
New York. ; 
dei Eſtaing had 9 deeply to regret 
the unfavourable winds which had prevented him 
from more ſpeedily reaching the place of his 
deſtination ; had he arrived a few days ſooner, it 
is more than probable that he would have inter- 
cepted the Britiſh tranſports on their paſſage from 
the Deleware, eſcorted only by two ſhips of the 
| une 
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Fine and ſome frigates; theſe muſt have fallen an 
eaſy prey to his ſuperior force. From the coaſt 
of Virginia he now ſteered his courſe towards 
New York, in expectation of overwhelming lord 
Howe in the unequal conteſt ; but that admiral, 
whoſe ſquadron was compoſed of only fix ſhips of 
fixty-four guns, three of fifty, with ſome frigates 
and ſloops, was already in poſſeſſion of the har- 
bour that is formed by Sandy Hook; and the 
French commander deemed it not expedient to 
hazard his own large ſhips in the paſſage of the 
Bar. 

He, therefdre, nme übel ſteered OY 
Rhode Iſland, the invaſion of which he had plan- 
ned in concert with the United States. While the 
French fleet occupied Newport harbour, and the 
ſeveral inlets to that iſland, general Sullivan, an 
American officer, landed on the North Point 

with a conſiderable army: They had ſcarce com- 
menced their joint operations before lord Howe, 
reinforced by ſeveral ſhips from England, ap- 
peared in fight; and count d'Eſtaing, unwilling 
to be braved by an enemy ſtill inferior to him 
in ſtrength, quitted his ſituation, in ſearch of 
naval laurels. The two fleets conteſted, during 
the firft day, the weather-gage with rival ſkill; 
but on the ſecond, when every thing indicated an 
immediate action, a violent tempeſt aroſe which 

| ſcattered 
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ſcattered both. It was not till ſeveral days after 
that the French admiral was able to collect his 
ſhattered veſſels; and after tranſiently viſiting. 
Rhode Iſland, he failed to Boſton to repair the 

damages that he had ſuſtained. 
General Sullivan, deprived of the aſſiſtance of 
his ally, ſoon after abandoned the attempt on 
Rhode Ifland ; and the reader, perhaps, will 


not be ſorry for a moment to withdraw from 


hoſtile fleets and armies, and attend the different 
negociations which were carried on during their 
operations. Monſieur Gerard, the plenipotenti- 
ary from France, had been received by the Con- 
oreſs with every mark of reſpect and regard: But 
a ſhort time previous to the appearance of that 
miniſter, commiſſioners from Great Britain had 
arrived, impowered to treat with the Congrels, 
and effect a reconciliation between the colonies 
and the mother country, Theſe commiſſioners 
were the earl of Carlifle, Mr. Eden, and gover- 
nor Johnſtone, with whom was joined the com- ; 
mander in chief, fir Henry Clinton. They pro- 
poſed to conſent to an immediate ceſſation of 
hoſtilities by ſea and land; to extend every 
freedom to trade that the reſpective intereſts on 
both ſides ſhould require; to agree that no mi- 
litary force ſhould be kept up in the different 
ſtates of North America without the conſent of 
the 
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the general Congreſs, or of the particular aſſem- 


blies; to concur in meaſures calculated to diſ- 


charge the debts of America, and to raiſe the 
credit and value of the paper circulation; to 
perpetuate the common union by a reciprocal de- 
putation of an agent or agents from the different 
ſtates, who ſhould have the privilege of a ſeat and 
voice in the parliament of Great Britain ; and in 


ſhort, to eſtabliſh the power of the reſpective 


legiſlatures in each particular ſtate, to ſettle its 


revenue, its civil and military%ftabliſhments, and 
to give to the ſtates of North America, acting 
with Great Britain under one common ſovereign, 


the irrevocable enjoyment of every privilege that 
was ſhort of a total ſeparation of intereſt, or con- 


ſiſtent with that union of force on which their 


common ſafety depended, 
Though the Congreſs had been e ſome 


days before of the favourable diſpoſition of the 
court of Verſailles, and had even received copies 
of the two treaties of alliance and commerce which 
had been concluded between France and the U- 
nited States, yet the terms now offered by Great 


Britain were the object of ſerious deliberation; 


Mr. Laurens, the preſident of that aſſembly, had 
with the approbation of it, refuſed indeed a paſſ- 
port to the ſecretary of the commiſſioners; but 


the papers with which he had been charged, were 
received 
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204 through a different channel, and the de- 
bates on them were reſumed during fix ſucceſſive. 
days; if the Congreſs, however, were dilatory, 
they were deciſive in their anfwer. They obſerv- 
ed, that the commiſſion ſuppoſed the people of 
- thoſe ſtates to be ſubjects of Great Britain, an 
idea that was totally inadmiſſable : : T hey added, 
that they were ſtill inclined to peace, notwith- 
ſtanding the injuries they had ſuffered during the 
| courſe of the war; that they were ready to enter 
Into a treaty of commerce, not inconſiſtent with 
- treaties already ſubſiſting, when the king of Great 
Britain ſhould demonſtrate a ſincere diſpoſition _ 
for that purpoſe ; but the only ſolid proof of that 
diſpoſition would be an explicit acknowledgment 

of the independence of thoſe ſtates, and the with- 
drawing of his fleets and armies. 
This peremptory language precluded all fur- 
ther hopes of negociarion, and the diſappoint- 
ment of the commiſſioners was rendered ſtill more 
|  mortifying by the reception that was imme- 
diately after given to Monſieur Gerard: But 
their publications afforded the marquis de Ia 
Fayette another opportunity of diſplaying his vi- 
vacity ; fome expreſſions he conceived had fallen 
| from the pens of the commiſſioners injurious to 
the honour of his country, and he challenged 
the earl of Carliſle, as Chief of the commiſſion, 
to 
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to anſwer for theſe reflections. That noble lord, 
however, conſidered the propoſal as reſulting from 
the fire of youth, and declined to grant, in a na- 
tional concern, that ſatisfaction which has ever 
been confined to perſonal differences. | 

If the fortitude of Congreſs in their late reſo- 
lutions excited the admiration of Europe, the 
good faith of that aſſembly, in a previous tranſ- 
action, had not been leſs ſeverely arraigned, 
The army of general Burgoyne had capitulated, 
on the expreſs condition that ir ſhould be allowed 
to return to England, but not to bear arms in 
America during the preſent war. This ſtipula- 
tion had been long artfully eluded ; it was now 
openly violated ; and when the tranſports for the 
conveyance of thoſe troops were aſſembled at 
'Rhode-Ifland, the Congreſs paſſed a reſolution, 
that the ſoldiers not having delivered up all their 
accoutrements, the convention was not binding; 
and continued ſtill to detain them priſoners, not- 
withſtanding the repeated remonſtrances of the 
Britiſh commanders. . 

From the continent of America the flame of 
war had been rapidly communicated to the Weſt- 
India iſlands. The marquis of Bouille, go- 
vernor- general of Martinico, was informed of the 
defenceleſs ſtate of the iſland of Dominica, which 


on the late peace had been ceded by France to 
England. 
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England. The works had indeed been repaired 


and augmented by the miniſters of Great-Britain 


but theſe, deſtitute of a ſufficient garriſon, only 
enhanced the value of the temptation. Under . 
the cover of ſome frigates and privateers, the mar- 


quis landed unexpectedly on that iſland, at the 


head of two thouſand men: He foon over- 
powered the handful of regulars that had been 


entruſted with the defence of the forts and hat- 
teries; and in the courſe of the ſame day advanced 
to attack the capital of Reſeau. The garriſon, 


incapable of reſiſtance, ſolicited terms of capitu- 
lation; and the generoſity of the marquis, beſides 


allowing to the troops all the honours of war, 
and the liberty of retaining their arms, granted to 
the inhabitants the fulleſt ſecurity for their eſtates 
and property of every ſort; the maintenance of 
their rights, privileges, and immunities ; and per- 
miſſion to retain their civil and religious govern- 
ment until the concluſion of the war; when, if 
the iſland ſhould be ceded to France, they were 
left at liberty to adhere to their own political 


form of government, or to accept that eſtabliſhed 


in the French iſlands. | 

In the ſame quarter France was, in her turn, : 
ſoon after taught to regret the viciſſitudes of war. 
General Clinton had detached from America a 


dach of troops, under the command of general 


Grant; 
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Grant; and theſe, in their attack on the Srench 


iſland of St. Lucia, were ſeconded by a Britiſh 
fleet under admiral Barrington. The chevalier de 
Micoud, the French commandant, with his ſmall 


band of regulars and militia, were ſucceſſively 


puſhed bets poſt to poſt; and his fate appeared 


inevitable, when his hopes were revived by the 


unexpected appearance of the French fleet, com- 


manded by count d'Eſtaing. 


That officer had diligently occupied every mo- 


ment at Boſton ſince the tempeſt that had ſepa- 
rated him from lord Howe, in refitting and re- 


victualling his ſhips ; he had received on board a 


body of land forces, amounting to near eight thou- 
land men; and had failed with lively expectation 


of overwhelming in his courſe all the Britiſh Lee- 


ward Iflands. In his paſſage he received intelli- 
gence of the attempt on St. Lucia; and was not 


diſpleaſed at an expedition which he flattered him- 


ſelf would be the means of throwing an eaſy prey 


into his hands, the whole Britiſh force by land and 


by ſea. His own fleet conſiſted of twelve large 


fail of the line, befides frigates ; that of admiral 


Barrington, of one of ſeventy-four, one of ſeven- 


ty, one of ſixty- ſour, two of fifty, and three fri- 
gates. Yet the French admiral could not entire- 


Iy conceal his chagrin at the precautions that his 


adverſary had taken, and the ſecurity he derived 


from 
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however, to riſk the event, in hopes that his 
formidable force might ſtrike terror into the breaſt 
of the Britiſh commander; but that veteran had 
: diſtinguiſhed himſelf through a ſeries of ſervice, 
by ſteady courage and undaunted reſolution ; he 


received the attack of the count with calm in- 


trepidity ; and ſeconded by the batteries from the 
| ſhore, in two ſucceſſive days repelled the fury of 
the aſſailants. The French convinced, under theſe 


unfavourable circumſtances, that no effectual im- 
preſſion could be made on the fleet, now directed 


their attempts againſt the land- forces. The count 
d'Eſtaing landed his troops, and marched at the 
head of them to attack general Meadows, a Bri- 
| tiſh officer, who occupied a ſtrong poſt on the 


iſland. Though his ſuperior numbers might juſt- 


ly inſpire him with the moſt ſanguine hopes of 


ſucceſs, yet he was compelled again to endure the 


| mortification of defeat ; the advantages that the 
Engliſh poſſeſſed by their ſituation, they main- 
tained by their deſperate valour; and the count 
d' Eſtaing, after the loſs of near five kundred of 
his men, thought proper to retire to his ſhips : 
He ſoon after hoiſted fail for Martinico; and the 
| chevalier de Micoud, thus deprived of all expecta- 
tion of ſuccour, abandoned the idea of further 
reſiſtance, and ſurrendered to the Engliſh, 
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from his poſition in the harbour. He determined, 
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In the Eaſt-Indies the ſettlements of France 
were ſtill more fatally expoſed to the enterpriſes 
of her enemies: Theſe, in the courſe of the laſt 
war, had been totally ſubdued ; and though re- 
ſtored on the peace, were by the conditions of it 
left in a ſtate of weakneſs and degradation. Be- 
fore any public declaration of war, the Engliſh 
Eaſt-India Company, appriſed of the diſpoſition 
of the court of Verſailles to vindicate the inde- 
pendence of America, diſpatched orders to their 
governors to anticipate all danger in that quarter, 
by immediately attacking the ſettlements of the 
French. Though the preparations of the go- 
vernment of Madraſs could not eſcape the vigi- 
lance of Monſieur de Bellecombe, governor of 
Pondicherry, and commandant of all the French 
ſettlements in the Indies, yet, deſtitute of re- 
ſources, he could only aſpire to the glory of a 
_  eallant defence. Monſieur de Tronjolli, the 
French commodore, had indeed diſputed the ſo- 
vereignty of the ſeas, in an obſtinate action 
with the Engliſh admiral, Sir Edward Vernon; 
but inſtead of returning to the road of Pondi- 
cherry, he ſteered his courſe for Mauritius, to 
repair the damages he had ſuſtained ; and Mon- 
fieur de Bellecombe, with about three thouſand 
men, ſcarce one-fourth of whom were Europeans, 
was cloſely inveſted by general Munro, at the 2 
head 
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head of fifteen hundred Britiſh and nine thouſand 
black troops, and ſupported by the Og: ad- 


miral, Sir Edward Vernon. 
The fortifications of Pondicherry had ; in ſome 


meaſure emerged from the ruins in which they | 


had been left at the concluſion of laſt war; but 


| they were {till feeble and incomplete; and the 


gallantry of the governo, and reſolution of the 
garriſon alone ſupplied the numerous deficiencies | 


to which they were expoſed : For a month they 


nobly ſuſtained the attacks of the beſiegers, and 


protracted the hour of ſubmiſſion ; but in that 


time they had loſt, in killed and wounded; one 
fourth of their original number, and the reft were 


worn down by inceſſant fatigue, The artillery 


of the enemy had already made a practicable 
breach; and Monſieur de Bellecombe, ſenſible 
that he had uſed every poflible exertion to pre- 
ſerve the ſettlement, determined not to involve 
the garriſon and inhabitants in total deſtruction by 
a fruitleſs perſeverance. On the day preceding 
that intended for a general affault, he propoſed a 
capitulation, which was readily liſtened to by the 
Britiſh commanders; who, in the terms of it, 
gave the moſt honourable teſtimony to the gal- 
lantry of his conduct. The regiment of Pondi- 


eherry, in honour of Monſieur de Bellecombe, 


and at t his particular requeſt, were allowed to keep 
N--4- their 
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their colours ; ; the Furopean part of the garriſon 
were to be tranſported to France; and the Sza- 
' PoYs, or black troops, were to be diſbanded 1 in the 
country. | 
The victors, at the "WE time, ſwept away the 
different factories of the French in Bengal, and 
on the coaſts of Coromandel; the Engliſh flag 
was erected on the walls of Chandernagore, Ge- 
man, Carical, and Maſulipatam ; the fort of Ma- 
hie, in the dominions of Hyder Ally, and pro- 
tected by the name of that prince, and the iſlands 
of Mauritius and Bourbon, ſtrong in the number 
of their inhabitants and the advantages of their 
ſituation, alone defied the ſtorm. | 
While France was thus ftripped of her "= 
ments in the Eaſt, the attention of her people at 
home was in a great meaſure occupied in re- 
ſtoring the memory of a man to whoſe miiſcon- 
duct the loſs of thoſe very ſettlements in the 
courfe of laſt war had been imputed, and who 
had fallen a victim to the public indignation. 
Count Lally, who from the original ſtation of 
an adventurer had raiſed himfelf by his valour 
and enterpriſing genius to the command of the 
French forces in India, after the reduction of 
Pondicherry by general Coote, had returned to 
France; and was there purſued by the accuſa- 
tions of the governor and the fuperior council 


ol 
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of Pondicherry. To his violence, extortion, and 
oppreſſion, they attributed that ruin in which they 
had been involved; and his impetuous temper 
and unbridled arrogance, unhappily furniſhed but 
too much advantage to the enmity of his ac- 


cuſers. The parliament was authoriſed by the 
late king to proceed againſt him; and their re- 


port was fatal to that brave but imprudent officer. 


He was declared convicted of having betrayed 
the intereſts of the king and the Eaſt- India Com- 
pany; and of having oppreſſed, with impartial 
rapacity, every deſcription of perſons that had 


ſought refuge or protection within the walls of 
Pondicherry. He was ſtripped, of his croſs, the 


| honorary reward of his former ſervices; and 


after having received fourteen wounds in ad- 
vancing the glory and intereſts of France, was 
condemned to fall by the hands of the execu- 
tioner. He heard his ſentence with the indigna- 
tion of injured innocence ; and poured forth the 


moſt violent imprecations againſt the malice of 
his accuſers, and the ſanguinary partiality of his 


| judges ; but in the laſt hour of his life he re- 


ſumed, howeyer, his wonted firmneſs, aſcended 

the ſcaffold quietly, and received the fatal ſtroke 
without uttering a word. 

But the ſentence that terminated his life, call 


only for a time obſcure his honour ; and his na- 


Ng | tural 
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tural ſon, fince known by the title of count Tol- 
lendal, roſe to vindicate the memory and juſtify 
the fame of his father. Devoted to this pious 
care, renouncing the frivolous amuſements of his 
youth, and endowed with every talent of nature 
and art, he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the 
ſeveral criminal codes of Europe; he even found 
acceſs to the throne; and Lewis the Fifteenth, 
who had been inexorable to the father, ſuffered 
himſelf to be moved by the virtues of the ſon. 
He extended to him the royal favour, and ho- 
noured him with his particular eſteem ; on the 
death of that monarch, count Tollendal defiſted 
not from his unwearied aſſiduities; his canftancy 
and importunities at length triumphed over the 
power of his opponents; the voice of juſtice was 
heard; and this year crowned his long labours 
with ſucceſs, by the reſtoration of the memo- 
ry of count Lally, and the wt ih of his ac · 
cuſers. 

The ſame year that beheld that officer's inno- 
cence legally eſtabliſhed, was alſo rendered re- 
markable by the death of one of his ableſt and moſt 
celebrated champions. It is the lively expreſſion 
of monſieur Voltaire, That count Lally was 4 
* man on whom every one had a right to lay bis 
* band, except the executioner,” But it was not 
permitted TORare to tel chat juſtification for 

2 which 
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which he had combated; and that wonderful ge- 
nius, who has filled ſo diſtinguiſhed a place in the 
republic of letters, expired only a few days be- 
fore the ſentence of the count was reverſed, His 
private character, ſince his death, has been at- 
tacked by thoſe who in his life had ſmarted under 
his pen; but whatever might be his faults as a 
man, as an author he perhaps ſtands unrivalled; 
and the various compoſitions to which he has 
given birth, all of them entertaining and many 
of them inſtructive, are the beſt monuments to 


„ perpetuate his name. 


Amidft the horrors of war and the deſtruction 
of the human ſpecies, France received ſome ſa- 
tisfaction in the pregnancy of the queen; that 
princeſs, whoſe free and amiable manners had 
endeared her to her ſubjects, was ſafely delivered 
of a daughter; the royal infant was baptized by 
the name of Maria-Thereſa-Charlotta; and the 
count of Provence, and the princefs Elizabeth, 
repreſented on this occaſion, as ſponſors, the king 

of Spain and the empreſs-queen. | 
In the mean time the war raged 
in the weſtern part of the world with 
unabated fury. Count d'Eſtaing, after his double 
repulſe at St. Lucia, had retired to Martinico, 
from whence the Britiſh fleet, now rendered equal 
to him by the arrival of admiral Byron's ſqua- 


„ dron, 
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- dron, in vain endeavoured to allure him. His con- 
duct at this moment was as cautious as it had 


been formerly bold and enterpriſing ; the junction 


of Monſieur de Graſſe with a conſiderable con- 


voy made no difference in the comparative ſtrength 


of the hoſtile fleets, ſince. the Engliſh about the 


fame time received a reinforcement under admi- 
ral Rowley; and the count ſtill continued to re- 


main inactive within the harbour, or if he ven- 


tured forth, retreated ga an on the appear. 
ance of the enemy. 

At length he reaped the harveſt which his per- 
ſeverance had ſown. Admiral Byron deemed it 
expedient to quit his ſtation, and convoy to a 


certain latitude the trade of the Britiſh Weſt 
India Iflands; and the French commander was 
now left to turn his arms againſt whatever place 


he ſhould think fit. St. Vincents, one of the neu - 
tral iſlands, and which had been ceded to Eng- 
land, at the concluſion of the laſt war, was the 
firſt object of enterpriſe. The count d'Eftaing 


_ detached againſt it the Chevalier Rumain, with 
near four hundred men; and though the garriſon 


exceeded the number of the French, and the in- 
habitants had long been accuſtomed to war in 
their domeſtic conteſts with the Caribbs, yet ſo 
great was their terror, that they ſurrendered on 
the firſt ſummons, and thought themſelves happy 

in 
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in obtaining the ſame terms as had been granted 
to the inhabitants of Dominica. 5 

During this expedition count d' Eſtaing had been 
joined by Monſicur de la Motte Piquet from Eu- 
rope, who brought with him not only a ſupply of 
*roops, but, what was at leaſt equally neceſſary, of 
raval and military ſtores and proviſions. Strength- | 
ened by this reinforcement, and animated by the 
eaſy acquiſition of St. Vincent's, he meditated new 
and more important conqueſts, With twenty-five 
| ſhips of the line, ten frigates, and near ten thou- 
ſand troops, he arrived off the iſland of Grenada, 
which at that time was governed by lord Ma- 
cartney, and was defended only by about one hun- 
dred and fifty regulars, and three hundred armed 
inhabitants, who occupied a fortified hill that 
commanded the fort, harbour, and engl town of 
St, George. bor 

The French landed between two and hive 
thouſand regular forces, under the conduct of 
count Dillon, who the next day inveſted the hill, 
and made the neceſſary preparations for carrying 
it by ſtorm on the following night. Lord Macart- 
ney had placed great reliance on the natural and 
artificial ſtrength of this poſt; and the inhabitants 
deemed it to afford ſo perfect a ſecurity, as to 
render it a depoſit for plate, jewels, and their 
molt valuable moveables. Their reſiſtance was 

propor- 
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: proportioned to the booty it contained; and bug 

count d' Eſtaing headed a body of the French 
troops in perſon, they were repulſed on the firſt 
onſet. The ſuperiority of their numbers were at 
length deciſive, and they entered the lines after a 
hard conflict that laſted about an hour and a 
half: Without loſing a moment or even halting | 
to recruit their waſted ſtrength, they dragged 
their artillery to the top of the hill that com- 
manded the fort; and the governor, ſenfible of 
his dangerous ſituation, now ſolicited terms of 
capitulation, which he had before rejected. 
But the favourable moment was paſt; and count 
d'Eſtaing would only grant ſuch conditions, as 
lord Macartney and the principal inhabitants 


thought it better to truſt to the law and cuſtoms WM 


of nations than ſubſcribe to: They therefore ſub- 
mitted without any ſtipulations whatſoever, and 
abandoned themſelves to the diſcretion of the 
victor. i 

Whatever luſtre 1 accrue to count d Eſ- 
taing from the reduction of the iſland, was ſullied 
by the ſeverity and rapacity which he exerciſed 
over the vanquiſned; but he was ſoon ſummoned 
from the ſweets of plunder to maintain his ew 
acquiſition by arms. Admiral Byron, on his re- 
turn to St. Lucia, had been acquainted with the 


loſs of St. Vincent 85 and in e with ge- 
neral 
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neral Grant, had concerted a plan for the re- 
covery of that iſland. But while they were on 

their paſſage, they received the diſagreeable in- 
telligence of the invaſion of Grenada, and they 

immediately changed their courſe in hopes of 
yet preſerving that valuable ſettlement. 

A ſignal from a battery on the iſland firſt 
appriſed count d' Eſtaing of the approach of 
the Engliſh fleet; he immediately commanded 
his own to ſtand out to ſea, and though ſuperior 


in number to admiral Byron, deemed it more 135 


prudent to ſecure his preſent acquiſition chan to 
hazard it in ſearch of freſh laurels. The Engliſh 
attacked with great ſpirit, but during the conti- 
nuance of the action they were informed of the 
total reduction of the iſland of Grenada; the ob- 
ject of enterpriſe was thus at end; their ſhips had 


ſuffered confiderably in the engagement, and 


they determined to retreat to St. Chriſtopher's; 
while d'Eſtaign, ſatisfied with having protected 

his new conqueſt, returned, during the night, to 
Grenada, a 
But no ſooner had he regulated the govern- 
ment of that iſland than he ſteered for Martinico, 
and thence ſupplied with naval ſtores, proceeded 
towards St. Chriſtophers, and defied the Eng- 
Tiſh to battle; incapable of forcing them in their 
own harbour, and having thus retorted the in» 
Oh ſult 
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ſult that had been formerly offered to him at 
Martinico, he directed his operations to a dif- 
ferent quarter, and ſailed to America to ſecond 
the deſigns of the United States. 

The ſouthern provinces of America had, in 
a great meaſure, been exempt from thoſe cala. 


mities which had afflicted the other parts of that 
continent ; but towards the cloſe of the laſt 
campaign, general Clinton had extended his 
views to the recovery of South - Carolina and 
| Georgia. The chief command was veſted in 


general Prevoſt, who, after experiencing ſome 


viciſſitudes, gained conſiderable footing in the 


latter province, and had eſtabliſhed his head- 


quarters at the town af Savannah. The United 


States were not inclined patiently to ſubmit to 


this diſgrace; but the ſcene of action was ſo re- 
mote from the centre of force and the ſeat of 


council, that the war there was in a great mea- 


ſure beyond their reach ; and the Britiſh marine 
afforded ſuch deciſive advantages to the opera- 
tions of their troops, in countries every where 
bordered by the ſea and interſected by inland 


navigations, as could ſcarcely be counteracted 


with effect by any moderate ſuperiority at land. 
Under theſe conſiderations, they implored the 
ſupport and aſſiſtance of France; and the court 


of Verſailles, deſirous of affording eſſential aid 
to 


- ted San mL 
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to her allies, directed count d' Eſtaing, as ſoon 
as he had fulfilled the objects of enterpriſe in 
che Weſt-Indies, to haſten to America; that 
commander accordingly, having ſeen the home- 
ward bound Weſt India trade clear of danger, 
proceeded with twenty-two ſhips of the line and 
ten frigates to that coaſt, in hopes not only of 
overwhelming the force under general Prevoſt, 
and delivering the ſouthern colonies from appre- : 
henſion, but with the intention, in conjunction 
with general Waſhington, of attacking the Bri- 
tiſh troops at New York, and by one deciſive 
ſtroke bringing the war on that continent to a 
final concluſion, 
No ſooner had the count arrived on the coaſt 
of America, than he was. informed that general 
Lincoln, who commanded at Charles Town, 
was inſtructed to act in concert with him: 
Some few days were naturally loſt in adjuſting 

the future operations of their united forces; and 
it was not till a week from his firſt appearance 
that he anchored off the bar of the Tybee, at 
the mouth of the river Savannah. The French 
troops were landed at Beaulieu, about thirteen 
miles from Savannah Town; the frigates were 
poſted ſo as to ſecure the different inlets of the 
river; and the F rench, with the American light 
ks horſe, | 
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horſe, having driven in the outpoſts of the ene- 


my, count d'Eſtaign ſummoned general Prevoſt, 
th- Britiſh commander, to ſurrender. 

Though that officer had diligently employed 
the interval in ſtrengthening the works of the 
town, he yet was in hourly expectation of being 
joined by a conſiderable detachment then ab- 
ſent on an expedition againſt South Carolina: 
This circumſtance induced him to return an 
ambiguous aniwer; and Count d'Eftaing, in 
hopes of obtaining poſſeſſion of the town with- 
out bloodſhed, conſented to a truce for twenty- 
four hours. He had ſoon reaſon to lament the 
addreſs that had deceived him into this ſuſpen- 
ſion of hoſtilities; in the ſhort ſpace mentioned, 
the expected detachment re- entered Savannah, 


and the anſwer of general Prevoſt announced 


his reſolution to defend himſelf to o the laſt ex- 
tremity. 

The French forces conſiſted of upwards of 
four thouſand regular troops, and the Americans 

who joined their ſtandard might ſwell the army 
of the beſiegers to about ſeven thouſand men: 
The Britiſh garriſon that defended Savannah 
could ſcarce be eſtimated at three thouſand; 
every appearance promiſed count d' Eſtaing the 
moſt rapid and brilliant ſucceſs; and to aug- 


ment the diſtreſs of the beſieged, the allied ge- 
nerals 
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nerals refuſed a paſſage through their lines to - 
the women and children in the town. The re- 
Iguar approaches that had been firſt determined 
on but ill ſuited the impetuoſity of the French 
commander; he was ſenſible of the danger that 
his fleet of capital ſhips was expoſed to, in ly- 
ing without ſhelter upon an inhoſpitable coaſt - 
at that critical ſeaſon of the year; he obſerved 
that his batteries had produced but little effe& 
on the Britiſh works ; he was impatient to pro- 
ceed in queſt of new enterpriſes; and he relied 

| with implicit confidence on the ſuperiority: of his 
; force and the goodneſs of his troops. 

| Theſe various motives induced a. reſolution 
which, had it been adopted previous to the re- 
turn and junction of the Britiſh detachment to 
general Prevoſt, might have been attended with 
ſucceſs ; the works, then feeble and incomplete, 
were open to an aſſault, and would probably 
have been penetrated by the lively valour of 
| the French; but they had now been ſtrengthen=- _ 
ed by the aſſiduous labour of three weeks, and 
were covered by a numerous artillery amount- 
ing to near one hundred pieces, and directed 

by captain Moncrieffe, an engineer of approv- 

ed and conſummate ſkill. Yet theſe obſtacles, 
though they eſcaped not the obſervation could 

not extinguiſh the agen of the count d'Ef- 


; The 85 taign; 
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taign; before the dawn of day a heavy cannon- 


ade and bombardment uſhered in the attack ; 


the count himſelf in perſon led the flower of 


both armies, and was accompanied by the prin- 


cipal officers of each. But this enterpriſe was 


not attended with the ſucceſs the gallantry of 
it deſerved ; the allies were encountered with 
an obſtinate reſiſtance ; they were entangled in 
their approach by ſwampy ground ; and though 
they perſevered in the attack with extraordinary 
courage, and for ſome hours rivalled each other 
in mutual acts of valour, they were at length 
obliged, with conſiderable loſs, to retire from 
the field, and yield to the advantageous polition 
and calm intrepidity of their enemies. 

This repulſe entirely broke the deſigns of the 
count d' Eſtaing; ſeverely wounded himſelf, he 

lamented the fate of ſome of his moſt gallant 


_ officers who had fallen on the field : In about a 


week after he abandoned the unpropitious coaſt ; 
and after detaching one {ſquadron of his fleet to 
St. Domingo, a ſecond under monſieur de la 
Motte Piquet to Martinico, and a third under 
monſieur de Vaudreuil to the Cheſapeak, whoſe 
preſence prevented the invaſion of Virginia, and 
retarded that of Carolina, the count himſelf, 
with the ſhips leaſt fit for 1 failed for 


* 
fo Whatever 
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Whatever diſappointments might have attended 
the arms of France in America, her negociations 
in Europe afforded her ample compenſation ; and 
the court of Spain arouſed from the neutrality 

ſhe had hitherto obſerved, and diguſted with the 
miniſters of Great Britain, who had rejected her 


proffered | mediation, now prepared to fulfil the 


conditions of the celebrated family compact; and 
to efface the unfortunate and diſgraceful events of 
the laſt war, by uniting in this the ſtrength of the 
houſe of Bourbon, while vigorous and yet unim- 
paired. Her ambaſſador the marquis de Alma- 
dovar, after having preſented a memorial to the 
court of St, James's, in which he declared the 
inſults offered to his ſovereign amounted exactly 
to one hundred, quitted London and returned to 
Spain. 175 
France hinalincely n to avail herſelf | 
of the preſent diſpoſition of the court of Madrid 
Count d'Orvilliers failed with the grand fleet from 
Breſt, and joined that of Spain; and the com- 
bined fleets of the houſe of Bourbon preſented 
| to their enemies the formidable fight of fixty-fix- 
hips of the line; with this prodigious force they 
entered the Britiſh channel, and ſcattered terror 
and diſmay throughout the coaſts of that iſland. 
Admiral Hardy, who: commanded the Engliſh: 
fleet, was happy to find refuge in the friendly 
harbours of Great Britain; Piymouth trembled 
v * for 
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for her ſafety; and that people wha had ſo long 


aſſerted their dominion over the ſeas, in their turn 


were taught to dread the calamities of a menaced 


invaſion. The dread of the approaching equi- | 


noctial ſtorms, after the capture of the Ardent, 
an Engliſh ſhip of the line, induced the fleets of 
France and Spain to ſeparate but the naval cam· 


paign proved more glorious than advantageous to 


the former; and a peſtilential diſorder which the 


ſailors on their return communicated | to their 
countrymen, raged for a long time ee 
France with fatal fury. 

Jo increaſe the embarafſments *. ths Engliſh, 
and divide their force, Spain, with a confiderable 
army formed the fiege of Gibraltar; a fortreſs 


which, fituated on a rock, and occupied by the 


Engliſh, had long derided the attempts, and 
wounded the pride of the court of Madrid. The 
land forces were entruſted to the command of 
Don Alvarez,; Don Barcello blocked up the har- 
bour with a number of xebecques and frigates, 
while Don Lewis de Cordova with twelve ſhips of 


the line was ſtationed near to afford ſupport to his 


operations. 


Amidſt the fury of war e Ailplayed, that 
regard for ſcience which had early formed the 


prominent feature of his reign; and while he 


poured the thunder of his arms on his enemies, 
| 8 | Eid 
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two ſhips were marked by an honourable exempti- 
on from the attempts of the fleets of France, Pre- 
vious to the commencement of hoſtilities, the 
Engliſh had ſent two veſſels into the ſouth ſeas, 
commanded by captains Cook and Clerke, to ex- 
plore the coaſts and iflands of Japan and Cali- 
| fornia ; the return of thoſe veſſels was hourly | ex- 
pected i in Europe; and Lewis, with a confiderate 
humanity which reflects the brighteſt luſtre on his 
character, by a circular letter to all his naval of- 
ficers, commanded them to abſtain from all hoſ- 
tilities againſt theſe ſhips, and to treat them as 
| neutral veſſels, The letters mentioned alſo in 
terms of the higheſt reſpect captain Cook, who 
had long diſtinguiſhed himſelf in ſucceſſive voy- 
ages of diſcovery. But death allowed not that 
celebrated navigator to enjoy this grateful teſti» 
mony of his merit; and in one of the newly diſ- 
covered iflands he had already fallen a victim to 
the blind fury of the ſavage inhabitants. | 
Though Italy had eſcaped the deſtructive rage 
of war, and the ſanguinary effects of ambition, 
yet the fertile fields of Naples were afflicted by a 
calamity not leſs fatal and more tremendous. A 
dreadful eruption from Mount Veſuvius, which 
far exceeded any that had been known in the me- 
mory of man, overwhelmed in horror and ruin 
the adjacent country; in the diſtrict of Ottaiano, 
02 je the 
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the habitations of twelve thouſand perſons were 


deluged or conſumed by a ſtream of liquid fire; 


its fatal influence extended for above three miles; 


the hopes of the peaſant and the wealth of the 
Huſbandman were in a moment blaſted and deſ- 


troyed, and the elements feemed to conſpire with 


man in ſpreading miſery and devaſtation through · 


out * human ſpecies. 


Chapter 
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Chapter the Forty-third. 


CONFEDERACY OF THE NORTHERN POWERS OF 


| EVROPE—YICTORY | OF ADMIRAL RODNEY 
- OVER DON JUAN DE LANGARA—THE COM- 
BINED SQUADRON OF FRANCE AND SPAIN 
CAPTURE THE ENGLISH EAST AND WEST INDIA 


| FLEET==ACTION BETWEEN COUNT DE GUI- 
' CHEN AND ADMIRAL RODNEY' IN THE WEST 
| INDIES—CAMPAIGN IN AMERICA—EXPEDI- 


' TION OF THE MARQUIS DE LA FAYETTE 


AGAINST CANADA, DISCONCERTED BY THE 
' RETURN OF COUNT DE GUICHEN TO EUROPE=— 


HURR ICANE IN THE WEST INDIES—ENGLAND 
DECLARES WAR WITH- HOLLAND—DISMISSAL 


OF MONSIEUR SARTINE—=ATTEMPT' ON IER- 


 SEY—REDUCTION or TOBAGO—MONSIEUR DE 
GRASSE SAILS TO. AMERICA—CAPTURE, OP. 
' THE BRITISH ARMY ' UNDER LORD: CORN- 

| WALLIS——PENSACOLA| REDUCED BY 'THE SPA» 


: NIARDS—MONSIEUR: SUFFREIN' SAILS TO THE 
rasr INDIES—ENGAGEMENT, WITH. .COMMo- 
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. oa in open: ai had draifed 


A. D. be. moniieur Necker to the obſervation 


im favour of his ſovereign, ſtill continued to fol- 
low him; and his talents were aſſiduouſly em- 
ployed to merit applauſe. Under his direction a 
general reform took place throughout every de- 
partment of the revenue; the -people, inſtead of 


being burthened with new taxes, beheld the pub- 


lic income augmented by the œcõοõο yy and im- 


provements that were introduced into the ma- 
nagement of the finances; a variety of unneceſ- 
ſary offices in the houſehold of the king and queen 
were aboliſhed, and other important regulations 


adopted for the eaſe of the See the Sens. 
ral benefit of the kingdom. 

The zeal and induſtry of the 8 3 
of the finances were rivalled by the addreſs of the 


| minifters' of France at the different courts of Eu- 
rope. The emperor” of Germany and the king 


of 


£ £ 
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of Pruſſia after a ſhort trial of each others ſtrength, 
had agreed to ſheath: the ſword ; but they conti - 
nued ſtill actuated with mutual jealouſy, and ftill 
maintained on foot the ſame armies as if in a 
ſtate of actual hoſtility. But if the reciprocal 
ſuſpicions of theſe rival courts diverted their at- 
tention from the neighbouring belligerent powers, 
the ſituation of Ruſſia allowed her to contemplate 
at leiſure what advantages ſhe might derive from 
the general ſtate of affairs. That empire at no 
time had appeared more formidable ; and the ſuc- 
ceſs of her arms in the laſt war againſt the Otto- 
man Porte, had received additional luſtre from 
the acquieſcence of the divan in the conditions 
| ſhe had dictated with reſpect to the Crimea, A 
long and intimate connection had ſubſiſted be- 
tween the courts of Peterſburgh and London: 
and ſhould the myriads of Ruſſia be added to the 
wealth of England, Lewis was ſenfible that the 
houſe of Düben _ have] Te” _— "yp une - 
qual conteſt. 


The French ambaſſador . cb 585 Peterf- | 


burg was therefore inſtructed at this critical 
juncture to conciliate the inclinations” of the em- 
preſs, by every compliance that the honour of 
his country would permit; and the fears of 
France were ſoon extinguiſhed by a manifeſto as 
favourable to the yiews of the court of Verſailles, 
19 0 4 | as 
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as it was unpropitious to thoſe of St. James's. 
The jealouſy chat had been excited by the for- 
mer aſcendancy of Great Britain, and the domi- 
nion that ſhe had attained on the ſea, had even 
extended to, and been nouriſhed by, the moſt diſ- 
tant powers of the north; the empreſs of Ruſſia 
embraced the favourable opportunity to emanci- 
pate her commerce from the controul of thoſe 
the ambaſſador of France to place herſelf at the 
head of a confederacy formed of her northern 
neighbours. She accordingly addreſſed a decla- 
ration to the courts of London, Verſailles, and 
Madrid, in which, after dwelling on the juſtice 
and moderation of which ſhe had given ſuch 
convincing proofs in the courſe of her war with 
the Ottoman Porte, and the ſtrict regard that ſhe 
had always ſhewn for the rights of neutrality and 
of commerce in general, ſhe lamented that her 
example had not been permitted to influence the 
preſent belligerent powers, but that her ſubjects 
had been preeluded from enjoying peaceably the 
fruits of their induſtry, and the advantages be- 
longing to neutral nations; that they had been 
moleſted in their navigation, and retarded in their 
operations by the ſhips and privateers of the con- 
tending ſovereigns; and that ſhe found herſelf, 


with concern, under the neceſſity. of removing 
thoſe 
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thoſe vexations which were offered to the com- 
merce of Ruſſia in particular, and to that of Eu- 
rope in general, by all the means compatible with 
her dignity and with the welfare of her ſubjects. 
She proceeded to demand that neutral ſhips 
: would enjoy a free navigation, even from port to 
port, and on the coaſts of the belligerent powers: 
that all effects belonging to the belligerent powers 
ſhould be looked upon as free on board ſuch neu- 
ral ſhips, excepting only thoſe goods as were 
ſtipulated contraband; as arms, ammunition, and 
warlike ſtores; that if any ſuch were found be- 
yond what might properly aꝑpertain to the ſhip's 
crew or paſſengers, they might be ſeized and con- 
fiſcated according to law; but neither the veſſels, 
paſſengers, or the reſt of the goods were to be 
detained for that reaſon, or hindered from purſu- 
ing their voyage; that theſe principles were to 
ſerve as rules in the judicial proceedings and ſen- 
tences upon the legality of prizes; and her im- 
perial majeſty declared, to render them ſtill more 
reſpected, and to protect the honour of her flag, 
| ſhe had given orders to fit out a conſiderable naval 
force. The kings of Denmark and Sweden im- 
mediately acceded to the language and declara- 
tions of the empreſs of Ruſſia; the ſtates gene- 
ral of the United Provinces, after that delay that 
Wa: prevails in the deliberations of the e : 
| lic, | 
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lic, followed their exam pie: and . formidable 
_ confederacy aſſumed the title of the armed neu-. 
exaliry// and engaged to make a common cauſe of 
ut at "ſe; againſt-any of the powers that ſhould 
Vislate the principles which had been laid down 
1 the memorial of the empreſs of Ruſſia. 
The anſwer of the king of France proclaimed 
how acceptable the nature of that memorial was 
to the court of Verſailles: He declared what her 
imperial "majeſty claimed from the belligerent 
powers, was nothing elſe than the rules preſcribed 
to the French navy; the execution of which 
was maintained with an exactneſs known and ap- 
plauded by all Europe. He exprefled his appro- 
bation of the principles and views of the empreſs ; 
and aſſerted, that from the meaſures ſhe had now 
adopted, folid advantages would undoubtedly re- 
fulr not only to her ſubjects but alfoto all nations. 
Whilſt France by her intrigues ſecured the 
friendſhip of the north, ſhe ſuffered a deep and 
fatal wound in the calamity of her kindred ally. 
A Spaniſh ſquadron, of eleven ſhips of the line 
and two frigates, cruiſing near Cape Saint Vin- 
cent, under the command of Don Juan de Lan- 
gara, was ſurrounded by the Engliſn fleet under 
admiral Rodney, then proceeding to the relief of 
Gibraltar. The Spaniards for a long time main- 


tained the conflict wich great rar} but they 
©2415 7 7 | 2/ Were | 
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were at length forced to yield to the ſuperior 
numbers of their enemies. The Saint Domingo, 
2 Spaniſh {ſhip of ſeventy guns and fix hundred 
men, was blown up in the action. The admiral's 
ſhi;-,. the Phœnix of eighty guns, with four more: 
| e of the line, were taken; another of the ſame 

te was driven on ſhore and deſtroyed; and the 
eren, remnaꝝt eſcaped with difficulty the pur- 
ſuit of the victors. Admiral Rodney imme 
diately atter purſued his courſe to Gibraltar, re- 
lieved the garriſon of that fortreſs, repaſſed the 
Streights, and ſteered in triumph to the Weſt-. 
Indies, after detaching admiral Digby with his 
bern and Bark of his r to Great hne, 


; the Prochee, a French man of \ war c of Gxy-four 
jt une. 95 a | 
This 1 was not jr als Aifatter hs W 7 | 
the perſevering attachment of Spain to the fiege 
of Gibraltar. The | naval preparations of France 
had been continued during the winter at an ex- 
pence that bordered on profuſion ; and the united 
fleets of the houſe of Bourbon might have eſta- 
bliſhed their ſovereignty in the Channel, and once 
more inſulted the coaſts of Great Britain; but 
: Spain, occupied in fruitleſs attempts on that fatal 
rock, ſuffered the moment for their junction to 


wig the fleet of France wWas confined to her 
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harbours by the ſuperior force of Great Britain, 
whoſe naval armaments ſhe. was not able to en- 


Hunter fingly. Admiral Geary, with the Engliſh 
fleet, continued vigilantly to obſerve their motions; 


and the Artois, the Capricieuſe, the Nymphe, and 
| the Belle Poule, were ſucceſſively taken by Britiſh 
- cruiſers. ; The chevalier de Kergarion , Who com- 


manded the latter, diſtinguiſhed himſelf by a 
bloody and gallant reſiſtance. Though the ſhip 
that attacked him mounted fixty-four guns, and 
the Belle Poule carried only thirty-two, he main- 
tained the combat with undaunted reſolution; 


mortally wounded, he continued to exclaim, 


2 Courage, my children, courage ! 128 and expired 


while he yet endeavoured to animate by, his ex- 


preſſion and example his faichful crew. On his 


death the command devolved on his firſt lieute- : 


nant M. la Motte Tabourel, who defended the 
Belle Poule, with fimilar reſolution, for three 
quarters of an hour. He then reluctantly ſtruck 


His flag, as it was impoſlible any longer to keep 


the ſhip from ſinking, had the engagement been 


continued. Six feet water were in the hold, fix- 
teen ſhot in the body of the ſhip, the maſts and 


yards: broken, the ſails and rigging. cut to pieces, 


the captain. and twenty-four men killed, and the | 


fecond captain, with fifty men, wounded. The 


ee Remain, in the Nymphe, had de- 


8 ended 
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fended pimbelf wick Aale: courage; e il 


force to the Engliſh ſhip, he only yielded to 
| her ſuperior fortune ; before the colours of the 
Nymphe were ſtruck, two thirds of her crew were 


| killed and wounded; and among the former was 
the Theyalier du Remain a. anne 


1 he French ſhips of war, impatient of the 46; 
lay of the Spaniards, had eſcaped from Breſt in- 
| ſmall diviſions, and rendez vouſed at Cadiz. There 5 
: they had joined the fleet of Spain, and once more 
united, were occupied i in cruizing off Cape St. Vin- 
cent, when fortune ſeemed inclined to compenſate 
for their former difappointments. A rich and 
confiderable convoy for the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, jth 


under the protection of one ſhip of the line and 
two frigates, had failed from England; and Don 


Lewis de Cordova, who commanded the combined. 


ſquadrons, was agreeably ſurpriſed with the fight 


of this invaluable and defenceleſs fleet. A ſignal 
Was made for a general chace; the men of war 


eſcaped by their ſuperior failing ; but five Eaft 


India men, and fifty veſſels bound to the Weſt. 
Indies, were taken and carried into Cadiz; the 
former, befides arms and ammunition, with” 4 
train of artillery, conveyed naval ſtores for the 


"ſupply of the Britiſh ſquadron in that quarter; and 


the latter contained tents, and camp equipage 


for the troops defigned for active ſervice in the 


4 Leeward | 
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Leeward iſlands; but the moſt irreparable Toſs 
to Great Britain were fifteen hyndred and twenty 
ſeamen, and twelve hundred and fifty-five ſol- 
diers, who became by that event | the eaptives of 
the houſe of Bourbon. 25 
In the Weſt Wan Monfeur de la Motte 
Piquet, with four ſhips of the line, attacked a 
ſquadron of the Engliſh under commodore Corn. 
wallis ; the latter, during the action, was joined 
by another ſhip of the line, which rendered their 
force more equal to the encounter; and monfieur 
de la Motte, having received already conſiderable 
damage, and impatient to join the grand fleet, 
bore away for Cape Frangois. The count de 
Guichen had failed from Breſt to ſupply the place 
of count A*Eſtaing; the fleet under his command, 
when united, conſiſted of twenty-three ſhips of 
the line, beſides frigates; and ſoon after he fell in 
with admiral Rodney and twenty ſhij ps of the 
line. An engagement enſued, long, obſtinate, 
and indeciſive. The French retired to refit to 
Guadaloupe, and the Engliſh, reſolute to renew 
the action, cruized off the ifland of Martinico. | 
The count de Guichen, whoſe gallantry i in the 
laſt engagement had extorted the admiration of 
his adverſaries, was not diſpoſed to ſuffer the Bri- 
tiſh fleet to inſult by their preſence a ſettlement 


belonging to France, On intelligence of the fta- | 
tion 
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tion ny admiral Rodney, he quitted 8 
and ſteered to meet the rival of his glory. 

the engagement did not commence till — 
and night ſoon after ſeparated the combatants: 
A chird encounter was equally partial and inde- 
cifive ; and count de Guichen ſoon after joine« 
Spaniſh. ſquadron, which, though it gave. him 
a decided ſuperiority, yet refuſed to conc 
any attack on the ſettlements of the Engl : 
French commander, by the ſuperfluous, caution; 
of his colleague, thus rendered incapable. of 
availing himſelf of his immediate ſtrength, ſeized. 
the opportunity. to eſcort the. homeward- bound 
trade towards Europe: ; the fickly ſtate of his men 
induced him to continue his YOY2ges and he con- 


there he was Joined by ak count «© &'Eftaing 8 who. 
aſſumed the chief command; the fleet of France 
by this union was . ſwelled to thirty-fix ſhips, of 
the line; but the ſhips themſelves were foul and 
out of repair, and the feeble condition of the 
crews has already been noticed. Under theſe cir- 
cumſtances, and encumbered by the protection 
of his convoy, though | count d'Eſtaing on his - 
paſſage fell in with the Engliſh fleet. under ad- 
miral Darby, conſiſting of only twenty-two. ſhips 


9 the * yet he deemed it unadviſcable to ha- 
zard 
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zurd an engagement, and purſued his courſe to 
the ports of France. 
The repulſe of count d' Eſtaing at Savannah 
had revived the hopes of the Britiſh commanders 
in America; they now aſpired to the final reduc- 
= tion of the ſouthern colonies, and the inclemency 
\ of winter was not permitted to ſuſpend their hoſ- 
tile operations. At the cloſe of the laſt year, 
general Clinton ſet ſail from New York with a 
conſiderable body of troops for the attack of 
Charleſtown, the capital of South Carolina; he 
was eſcorted and ſupported by a Britiſn fleet com- 
manded by admiral Arbuthnot ; after a tedious 
voyage they reached Savannah, and having re- 
freſhed the troops and repaired the damages the 
fleet had ſuſtained, in the middle of March they 
arrived within — of the place of their deſtina- 
= tion. | 
T 1 the Americans were not ignorant of 
the intentions of the Britiſh commander, yet the 
forces in Charleſtown, including every deſcrip- 
tion, ſcarce amounted to fix thouſand men, and 
were by no means equal to the extent of the 
works; many of theſe alſo were but little ac- 
cuſtomed to military ſervice, and very ill provided 
with cloaths and other neceſſaries. This omiſ- 
1 fion was not to be attributed to the ſupinenels of 
| | Congrels, 
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dongt 5 but to che nature of heir military eſta - 
bliſhment ; the men in general cnlifted but for a 


it was this very circumſtance that probably in- 
duced general Clinton to engage in the"expedi- 
tion at the particular ſeaſon when he knew the 


United States were leaſt capable of affording ſuc- 
cour to the beſieged; but though general Lin- 
coln was ſenſible of the difficulties that he was 
expoſed to, yet he rejected the terms of capitu- 


nion that were offered by the Britiſh commander, 
and prepared to diſcharge the cruſt repoſed in him 
wich fidelity and honour. _ 


But perſonal courage could not AN phy 


Ithe deficiency of every other requiſite for a ſuc- 


regret, while his own” hopes diminiſhed, the 
length of the enemy increaſe. A detachment 


realy incommode the garriſon ; a body of ca- 


buted and totally diſperſed; in the progreſs of 


en ſucceſsfully advanced; and general Lincoln, 
willing by a fruitleſs r to involve 
—_—_— „ 


A 


finple'campaign, and on the approach of winter 
were impatient to return to their farms or fam ines; 


ceſsful defence; "and peneral Lincoln beheld with 
From the Britiſh ſhips poſſeſſed themſelves of Sul-⸗ 
ivan's Iſland, which from its fituation might 


ary that had been collected in the adjacent 
try for the "ſupport of the befieged, were 


\wonch, the approaches of the beſiegers had 
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the town and inhabitants in certain deſtruction, 
reſumed the negociation that had been broken 
off, and ſubſcribed the terms of capitulation; 

theſe preſerved to the inhabitants their lives and 
property; the militia were permitted to retire to 


their reſpective homes; but the tegulars of the 


American army were to remain ner of war 
until exchanged. 


The danger and loſs of Charles Town had ex- 


cited a conſiderable alarm throughout America; 


the United States had ſolicited in the ſtrongeſt 
terms the ſupport of France; and Lewis, attentive | 
to the intereſts of his allies, detached in the be- 


ginning of May from Breſt the count of Rocham- 


beau with twelve thouſand ſelect troops, and the 


chevalier de Ternay with ſeven ſhips of the line 
and ſeveral frigates. Theſe arrived about the 
middle of June at Rhode Iſland, which; during 
the courſe of laſt year, had been evacuated by the 


Britiſh, and now acknowledged the authotity- of 


the United States. 


Count Rochambeau was received by the Ame- 


ricans with every mark of cordial eſteem ; a com» 
mittee from the general aſſembly of Rhode Iſland 
was appointed to congratulate him on his arrival; 
and their ſatisfaction was not diminiſhed by the 
declaration of the French commander, that his 


„ Wee would never ſheath the ſword until the | 
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dependence of America was acknowledged; 


that the troops he had brought over were only 
the van guard of a much greater force that was 


deſtined to their aid; and that the king had or- 


dered him to aſſure them that his whole power 
ſhould be exerted for their ſupport; ; he added, 
| that the French troops were under the flricteſt 
diſcipline ; and acting under the orders of gene- 
ral Waſhington, would live with the n 
as their brethren. 


The United States. allotted Rhode Iſland to 
their allies as a place of arms; and count Ro- 


: chambeau, while he awaited the promiſed rein- 
J forcement, diligently employed his troops in re- 
pairing and augmenting the works on the iſland. 


He had ſoon after reaſon to congratulate himſelf. 
on this precaution. General Clinton and Admi- 
ral Arbuthnot, returned from the reduction of 
Charles Town to New York, formed a plan of 
attack againſt the French fleet and army; but their 


| deſigns could not elude the penetration of gene- 


ral Waſhington ; he rapidly croſſed the North 
River with twelve thouſand men; and general 
Clinton perceiving the danger to which his ab- 
ſence muſt expoſe New York, eee his | 
attempt againſt Rhode Iſland, | 

The marquis de la Fayette, Who pad been fo | 
much ee by the early Part that he 
Wh 2 1 2 
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took in the American cauſe, long before the 
court of Verſailles had thought it prudent to 
avow their inclination, returned from his native 
country, to which he had paid a tranſient vifit, to 
Join again the ſtandard of freedom. His early 
engagement, and great zealand activity in the ſer- 
vice of the United States, rendered him peculiarly 
acceptable to general Waſhington; and the com- 
mendations of that commander were productive 
of the moſt flattering attentions from es nf to 
the marquis. 
But the viſit of that noble to Philadelphia, 
where the congreſs had again eſtabliſhed their re- 
fidence, was principally to concert and adjuſt the 
plan for the reſt of the campaign. He, as well 
as count Rochambeau, held forth affurances of 
the moſt powerful ſupport from France; it was 
expected that monſieur de Guichen from the 
Weſt India iſlands would ſteer his courſe to 
America ; that he would join the freſh ſhips of 
monſieut Ternay; and that the grand army under 
general Waſhington being alſo reinforced by the 
troops of Rochambeau, an attack by ſea and land 
might be made on the Britiſh troops at New 
Vork, with ſuch a ſuperiority of force as muſt 
have enſured ſucceſs ; the reduction of lord Corn- 
wallis's detachment to the ſouthward muſt na- 
oy have 9 and the marqui is de la 
| Fayette 
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F ayette was to have proceeded with a conſidera- 
ble army on a winter expedition againft Canada. 
In expectation of theſe events, the marquis de 
a Fayette publiſhed a preparatory memorial ad- 
dreſſed to the French Canadians, and calling upon 
them by all the antient ties of allegiance, blood, 
religion, and country, as well as by the natural 
defire of recovering their freedom, to be ready to 
join and aſſiſt him; and holding out all the ſeye- 
- rities of war, and all the terrors of military exe- 
cution, to thoſe, if any ſuch there were, who, 
blindly perverſe to their own interefts, and for- 
getful of all thoſe ties and duties, ſhould in any 
manner oppoſe the arms or impede the generous 
defigns of their deliverers ; but when Waſhing- 
ton had recruited his army with ſuch diligence 
as to have ſwelled it to twenty thouſand men, the 
whole project was diſconcerted by a circumſtance 
that has been already related; and the count de 
_ Guichen, in proceeding with his fleet to Europe, 
" Expoſed the Americans to as ſevere a diſappoint- 
ment as any they had experienced during the 
courſe of the war. | 
This conduct of monſieur de Guichen, how- 
ever fatal to the ſplendid proſpects of the allies _ 
of France, was ſufficiently juſtified by the bad 
ſtate of his ſhips when he arrived at Cadiz; and 
his departure from the Weſt Indies preſerved him 
E 3 | from 
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from the calamities in which thoſe iſlands were foon 
after involved. A hurricane, the fury of which ex- 
ceeded any thing that ever was known or can be 
conceived, ſwept throughout that quarter of the 
world the ſeas and land with wild and undiſtin- 
guiſhed rage. At Martinico the beautiful town 
of St. Pierre, built upon the ſhore, was entirely 
overwhelmed and waſhed away; the town of Baſſe- 
terre in Guadaloupe ſhared the ſame fate; ſixty 
Fail of tranſports from France, that had.arrived 
that morning at Martinico, with ſtores, and two 
thouſand five hundred troops on board, were 
driven out to ſea, and almoſt all ſwallowed up by 
that ungovernable element. The Experiment of 
fifty guns, with the Juno of forty, and ſeveral 
other French frigates, were entirely loſt. _ Gre- 
nada and St. Vincent's equally preſented a ſcene 
of deſolation ; and in the latter not a ſingle houſe 
was capable of withſtanding the fury of the tem- 
peſt. The Britiſh ſettlements and marine ſuffer- 
ed alſo proportionably ; Jamaica, Barbadoes, and 
St. Lucia were the principal victims to its rage; 
admiral Rodney, with eleven ſhips of the line, 
had fortunately procceded to the coaſt of Ame- 
rica; but the Andromeda and Laurel, Britiſh fri- 

gates, were both wrecked on the coaſt of Marti- 
nico. The humanity of the marquis de Boville, 


governor general of the French Weſt India iſlands, 
| . | on 
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on this occafion ſhone forth with diſtinguiſhed 
luſtre ; thirty-one Engliſh ſailors, the ſcanty rem- 
nant that was ſaved from the crews of the An- 
dromeda and Laurel, were ſent by that commander 
under a flag of truce to the .Britiſh commodore 
at St. Lucia. The marquis declared in the let- 
ter that accompanied them, that he could not 
conſider in the light of enemies, men who had 
ſo hardly eſcaped in a contention with the force 


of the elements; he only lamented that their num- 
ber was ſo ſmall, and that none of the officers had 


been ſaved. 


By the expedition of admiral Rady to Ana: 


rica, he had eluded the deſtructive rage of that 
tempeſt which deſolated the Weſt India iſlands ; 


but his continuance on the American coaſt was of 


| ſhort duration ; and informed that the count de 
| Guichen had proceeded for Europe, he himſelf 
ſoon after returned to. Barbadoes. In the mean 
time the hoſtile armies in the neighbourhood of 
New York continued vigilantly to obſerve each 


_ other's motions. But while the Britiſh com- 


mander appeared ſunk in ſupineneſs, he meditated 


a deep and dark ſcheme, which could it have 


taken effect in its full extent, would probably 
have brought the war to a final concluſion, and 


for ever have extinguiſhed the independence of 


America, 8 
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In the courſe of: the war we have already! no- 
ticed the early attack on Quebec, in which the 
courage and conduct of general Arnold had been 
diſplayed to the higheſt advantage; the reputation 5 
be had acquired there, he continued to maintain 
by a ſeries of bold and enterpriſing exertions; and 
the final capture of the Britiſh army under general 
Burgoyne, was in a great meaſure attributed to 
his counſels and gallant example. As a reward, 
congreſs had beſtowed on him the government of 
Philadelphia; but the affections of his country - 
men accompanied him not in that peaceful occu- 
pation; his profuſion had plunged him into diſ- 
treſſes from which he endeavoured to extricate 
himſelf by the oppreſſion of the inhabitants of 


Philadelphia; their complaints expoſed him to 5 


the judgment of a court martial; that court de- 
clared his conduct highly reprehenſible, and or- 
dered that he ſhould be reprimanded by general 
| Waſhington. This cenſure firſt alienated his 
mind from the United States; and though ſoon | 
after he was taken into actual ſervice, and ap- 
pointed to a principal command under general 
Waſhington, his pecuniary embarafiments, or 
reſentments triumphed over his hes and he 
entered into a cloſe correſ pondence with the ene- 
mies of his country. 


The American commander had asse tis 
| rn 
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army FI the winter on both ſides of the North 
River; and the important poſt of Weſt Point, with 
its neighbouring dependencies, and a conſidera- 
ble diviſion of the army, were entruſted to gene- 


ral Arnold. That officer had agreed to make 1 


ſuch a diviſion of the wing under his command 
as would enable general Clinton completely to 
ſurpriſe them; and the Engliſh troops once ad- 
mitted within the lines, might have availed theme” | 
| ſelves of the rout and confuſion, to the total deſ- 
truction of the whole army. The loſs of their 
only diſciplined force, with moſt, if not all, of 
their experienced officers, muſt have blaſted for 
ever the infant greatneſs of the United States. | 
From this melancholy cataſtrophe they were 
preſerved by the fidelity of three young men, 
_ educated in the humbleſt walks of life, and who 
nobly diſdained to betray their truſt, a 
tempted by the moſt faſcinating offers. To ad- 
Juſt the plan of attack with general Arnold, ma- 
jor Andre, adjutant general to the Britiſh army, 
had accepted the perilous commiſſion of entering 
the American lines. When there, he had been 
perſuaded by the caution of Arnold to lay afide 
his regimentals, aſſume a private dreſs, and re- 
turn with a paſſport under the feigned name of 


Anderſon ; under that name he had already elud» 


ed the different guards and 4 Pon of the camps, 
| when 
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when at a ſmall diſtance foe the Britiſh lines he 
was ſtopped by three young volunteers; theſe, not- 
withſtanding his paſſport, inſiſted on examining 
him more ftritly ; and the major, whoſe inge- 
nuous diſpoſition but ill fitted him for deception, 
| Increaſed their ſuſpicions by endeavouring to pur- 
chaſe his freedom with his purſe and watch; to 
theſe he added offers of permanent provition and 
future promotion, on condition of their accom- 


= 3 panying him to New York ; but the Americans 


were move to the allurements of affluence and 
their commanding Sins 
Some delay in his examination allowed gene- 
ral Arnold to be apprized of his misfortune 
before his own connection with the priſoner was 
diſcovered. He immediately abandoned his quar- 
ters, and eſcaped to the protection of the Britiſh 
lines; but the unhappy major Andre fell the vic- 
tim of the fatal project. Fourteen general offi- 
cers were appointed by the American commander 
to determine on his caſe, and the puniſhment that 
ought to be inflicted; among theſe was the marquis 
de la Fayette; and the board, with the regret that 
was excited by the frank and noble demeanour 
of the priſoner, pronounced that he ought to be 
conſidered as a ſpy from the enemy, and agreea- 


ble to the laws of nations ought to ſuffer death. 
N The 


The repeated applications of general Clinton, to 
avert the ſtroke of juſtice, were in vain; but the 


laſt hours of the unfortunate victim were ſoothed 


by every mark of reſpect and even of regard; and 


the execution of the ſentence was accompanied 
by the tears of Fa very judges who Ha 0 


nounced it. 
But thaugh the vigilance of aa Wathing- 


ton guarded againit the dangerous effects which, 
were to be apprehended from Arnold's treachery ; 


he found {till greater difficulties to encounter in 
the univerſal diſtreſs that reigned throughout the 
provinces, The troops under his command, def- 
titute of cloathing of every kind, could not be 
reſtrained from giving open bent to their diſcon- 
tents; they were again ſoothed into obedience by 
the addreſs of their commander, and by the pro- 
miſes that were held out of liberal ſuppotr from 
F rance. 


The events of the campaign, e ok no 


means adverſe, had not anſwered the ſanguine 


expectations of the court of Verſailles, and thoſe | 
advantages which the minifters of France expect- 


ed to derive from the united force of the houſe of 
Bourbon. But that confederacy acquired new 


ſtrength by the preſumption of their enemy; and 
Great Britain having, by the capture of an Ame- 


rican packet, ine poſſeſſion of a treaty of 
amity 
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amity and commerce between the republic of 


Holland and the United States of America, gave 
loofe to her indignation, and at the cloſe of the 
year commenced hoſtilities againſt the Dutch; a 


- eneafure which was received at Paris with open 


exultation, and which neceflarily threw that re- 
public into the arms of France. 
During the operations of the 8 flects 


and armies, ſome changes had taken place among 
She miniſters of France. Monſieur Bertin had 
1 the office of ſecretary of ſtate. The 


prince de Montbarey had retired from the poſt of 


 decretary at war, and was ſucceeded by the mar- 


quis de Segur; but the moſt important removal 
was that of monſicur Sartine, who had for five 
years preſided over the marine department; and 
whoſe unwearied application and ability had raiſed 


the naval power of France to a height that aſto- 


niſhed Europe; but his colleagues in the cabinet 
Joudly accuſed a profufion, which would have 
diverted into one channel the whole reſources of 
the kingdom; the extent of his projects, and the 
expence of the armaments he ſuggeſted, were by 
no means confiſtent with the ſevere economy 
that characteriſed the comptroller general of the 
finances; and his retreat opened a road to the 
ambition of the marquis de Caſtries, Who was ap- 

5 | . pointed 
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rine; 


But whatever alteration Lewis might make in 


his miniſters, his own diſpoſition remained the 
ſame, and his mind was inceſſantly employed in 
augmenting the happineſs of his ſubjects. He 
fixed on the anniverſary of his birth day to rens 
der it memorable by a new inſtance of huma- 


nity; and he aboliſhed for ever the inhuman cu > 
tom of putting the queſtion, as it was called, by 


torture; : a cuſtom which had been ſo eſtabliſhed 
and rivetted by the practice and concurrence of 


ages; that it ſeemed' to be an indiviſible part of 


the conſtitution of the courts of juſtice of France. 
At the ſame time, to defray the expences. of war, 
he continued to diminiſh his own expenditure, 
and ſacrificing his magnificence to the eaſe of his 
fubjects, diſmiſſed at once no leſs than four hun- 
dred and ſix officers belonging to his court. 
A. D. 1781. 20 It was indeed alone by the moſt 
ID rigid ceconomy that France was able 
to ſupply the demands for the diſtant and various 
warfare in which ſhe had engaged. The coun- 
| Cils of Spain were ſtill marked by that imbecility 


which for near a century had characteriſed them; 
and Holland, naturally flow in her deliberations, | 


long diſuſed to war, and ſurpriſed into hoſtilities, 
at firſt required, rather than imparted, ſupport 


to 


pointed in his place to the department of the mas 
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|. to herallies; in Europe, in America, the Weſt 
Indies, and the Eaſt, the burthen was to be borne 
8 by France; and though ſhe could not but ſeverely 
feel the inceſſant weight, yet her preparations ſtill 
| kept pace with the extent of the ſervice. | 
In the commencement of the campaign the 
baron de Rullecourt, with a ſmall band of adven- 
turers, had meditated an attack on the iſland of 
Jerſey ; he embraced the opportunity of a fas, 
vourable wind, and in the night traverſed the | 


8 ſea which ſeparates that iſland from France; he 
landed his men at dawn of day, and his firſt ſue- 


ceſs ſeemed to ſanction the temerity of the enter- 
priſe. The lieutenant-governor, with the prin- 


_ cipal inhabitants, were ſurpriſed, and in the mo- 


ment of aſtoniſhment ſigned a capitulation ; but 
the major part of the gartiſon refuſed to accede 
to the conditions, their numbers were ſwelled by 
the natives who had recovered from their firſt 
panic; and the detachment of the baron de Rulle- 


court was encompaſſed and affailed on every 


ſide. The baron himſelf fell gallantly fighting 

at the head of his faithful adherents, the greater 
part of the French were either cut to pieces or 

taken priſoners, and a few only with better for- 

tune regained their veſſels, and eſcaped to the 

coaſt of Normandy with the melancholy intelli- 

* of the late of cheir companions. : | 

b ours 
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e the latter end of June the fleet of 
Ys, confiſting of eighteen ſhips of the line, 
under the command of the count de Guichen, 
auitted Breſt, and joined the fleet of Spain at 

Cadiz. The united ſquadrons, which preſented 
the formidable ſpectacle of fifty ſhips of the line, 
ſteered ſouth-eaſt, and detached two ſhips of the 
line, with ſeveral frigates, to eſcort the duke de. 
Crillon and a conſiderable body of land forces to 
- Minorca; the invaſion of which iſland had been | 
determined on by the courts of Verſailles and 
Madrid. After performing this ſervice, the com- 
bined naval ſtrength of the houſe of Bourbon di- 
rected their courſe toward the Engliſh coaſts 3 
admiral Darby, with the Britiſh fleet of twenty- 
three ſhips of the line, haſtily retired before them 
into the friendly . harbour of Torbay ; but the | 
elements warred in favour of the Engliſh; a vio- 
lent tempeſt diſperſed the united fleets, and eom- 
pelled each of them to ſeek ſhelter from its fury. 
in their own ports. | 


91 5 he French availed tene of their Fa 125 


riority at ſea, to reinforce the duke de Crillon i in 
his attack on Minorca, with ſeveral veteran re- 
giments, under the command of the baron de 
Falkenheyn; but it was in the Weſt Indies and 
America that their principal efforts were directed. 


Towards the end of March monſieur de Graſſe, 
with 
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guns, and ſeveral frigates, with fix thouſand land 


forces; failed from Breſt for Martinico. Off 
Fort Royal he diſcerned- the Britiſh fleet .of ſe- 
venteen fail of the line commanded by admi- 
ral Hood. The convoy with which monſieur de 


Sraſſe was encumbered, compelled him at firſt 
to prepare for action with caution; but four ſhips. 


of the line having eluded the endeavours of the 
Britiſh admiral, and joined the French from Fort 


Royal, he now determined to avail himſelf of 


this decided ſuperiority, and to bring on a gene- 
ral engagement. In the mean time the Engliſh 
had been reinforced alſo by a ſhip of ſeventy-four 
guns, and their commander diſplayed admirable 
Kill in his manceuvres ; yet the advantages of the 


French were numerous and evident, and a con- 


Mid of three hours was only terminated by night. 
On the return of day monſieur de Graſſe would 


have renewed the engagement, but the Engliſh, 


who had ſuffered ſeverely, bore away to Anti- 


gua; they were purſued by the French, who, in- 
Expable of forcing them under the batteries of 


that ifland, directed their operations to the reduc- 
tion of the Britiſſi ſettlements. 


In the beginning of the war 1 had been 7 


ſeyerely mortified by the lofs of St. Lucia, and 


mne now * the W that ifland ; 
ET - great 
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great part of the Engliſh garriſon had been drafted 
away for the capture of St. Euſtatius, a wealthy 
ſettlement belonging to the Dutch ; and while 
the captors revelled in theif ſpoils, the marquis 
de Bouille, whoſe enterpriſing genius had already * 
been repeatedly diſplayed, with the viſcount 
Damas, and a conſiderable body of troops, landed 
on St. Lucia. They immediately occupied the 
town of Gros Iſlet, and ſummoned brigadier ge- 
_ heral St. Leger, the commanding officer, to ſur- 
tender; but the marquis was ſoon convineed that 
the ſtrength of the Engliſh far exceeded what the 
natives, impatient to return under the govern- 
ment of France, had deſcribed ; a greater object, 
and leſs difficult of acceſs, was in view; and the 
French commander having diſguiſed his inten- 


tions from the enemy by every preparation for a 


vigorous aſſault, ſuddenly reimbarked his troops 
in the night, and ſteered his odurſe towards To- 
bago. | & 

Againſt that iſland he had a detached 
a ſmall French ſquadron, with a conſiderable 
body of troops, under the conduct of monfieur de 
Blanchelande, late governor of St. Vinceht's. 
The feeble gatriſon of Tobago, ſcarce amounting 
to five hundred men, gradually retired before rhè 
invaders to Concordia, a high ground, naturally 
ſtrong, and which commands a view of both ſides 
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of the iſland. T hey were thete inveſted by 
monſieur de Blanchelande ; > and the marquis de 
Bouille, ſoon after arriving with the fleet of 
| France, aſſumed the ſupgeme command. : 
Though that nobleman was poſſeſſed & ſuch 2 
ſuperiority in the number of his troops, yet the 
reſiſtance of the garriſon of Tobago was long and 
obſtinate; during ſix days in the poſt of Concor- 


dia they maintained an undaunted countenance; 


and when the French had occupied the adjacent 

hills, which in ſome meaſure commanded the 
' poſt, the Engliſh on a ſudden quitted it, and re- 
treated to another ſtation almoſt n ſtrong, 

| and at a conſiderable diſtance. 

But theſe efforts, though they BREE? could: 


not avert the final ſubmiſhon of the iſland ; the 


ardour of the marquis de Bouille was increaſed 
by the difficulties that ſucceſlively aroſe ; under a 
burning ſun, he in perſon conducted his troops 
through the moſt intricate paſſages of the iſland ; 
to unite terror to force he reduced to aſhes two of 
the neighbouring and moſt capital plantations ; a 
ſquadron that had been difpatched by admiral 
Rodney to the relief of Tobago, had been chaced, 
and with difficulty eſcaped the purſuit of the 
French fleet; and the inhabitants, hopeleſs of 
| fuccour, at length conſented to ſurrender... The 
g ae inſtead of being irritated by the ob- 
| | | acles 
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ſtacles their perſeverance had preſented, fiſplayed 
an example of generoſity for all other ſucceſsful 
commanders, and granted to the vanquiſhed the 
ſame favourable. conditions as had been extended 
to the inhabitants of Dominica. : 
Tobago had ſcarce ſubmitted to the dominion 
of France, before the Britiſh fleet, under admiral 
Rodney, appeared in fight. Monſieur de Graſſe 
immediately got under ſail and offered his rival 
battle; the Engliſh, informed of the total loſs of 
the iſland, the relief of which was moſt probably 
their ſole object, thought proper to decline the 
encounter; and the French admiral, inſtead of 
conſuming his hours in a fruitleſs purſuit, recon- 
veyed the marquis de Bouille to Martinico, touch- 
ed at the Havannah to receive a conſiderable ſup- 
ply of money, and with twenty-eight fail of the | 
line and ſeveral frigates directed his courſe to- 
wards America, and anchored in the 9 
the laſt day of Auguſt. 1 
From the deſertion of general Arnold, the prin-⸗ 
cipal army of the Americans under general Waſh- 
ington had remained in a ſtate of inaction within 
their lines near New York, and were content with 
vigilantly obſerving the Britiſh commander at that 
place, who ſeemed ſatisfied with maintaining his 
2 ground, without attempting to extend his limits. 
- The French, under count Rochambeau, inca- 
$ „ VVV 
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ible” of aridertaking any important enterprise 
alone, had diligently employed themſelves in 
ſtrengthening the fortifications of Rhode Hand. 
But the war that languiſhed in this quarter, was 
revived with increaſe of fury in the ſouthern pro- 
vinces. In South and North Carolina, and Vir- 
ginia, 4 variety of obſtinate and indeciſive en- 
gagements had taken place between the generals 
Gates, Greene, and Sumpter, in the ſervice of the 
United States, and the lords Cornwallis and Raw- 
don, who commanded the Britiſh forces. At 
Camden general Gates had ſuffered a ſevere de- 
feat from an inferior army under lord Cornwallis; 
and though that nobleman had afterwards in his 
turn reaſon to lament the viciſſitudes of war, and 
was mortified by the total deſtruction of ſeveral 
detachments, yet a ſecond victory that he ob- 
tained at Guildford, in North Carolina, over ge- 
neral Greene, had confirmed his reputation, and 
extended the terror of his arms ns.” the 
adjacent oo ED 

The miniſters of Great Britain had carly enter- 
tained an opinion that ſeems to have accom- 
panied them throughout the courſe of the whole 
war; and the idea that the greateſt part of the 
Americans were ſtill inclined to ſubmit to the an- 


dient form of gbvernment, was induſtriouſly incul- 


cated in England, where it was neceffary to deceive 
1 9, # | 5 99 12 5 the | 
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the people into the pecuniary grants requifite for 
the continuance of hoſtilities ; but the fallacy'of 
this opinion was ſufficiently expoſed by the vics 
tories of lord Cornwallis ; even after the ſplendid 
action of Guildford, the friends that joined the 
Britiſh ſtandard were few, and inconſiderable in 
point of conſequence; and the victorious com- 
mander was ſoon obliged to abandon the ſcene of 
his triumph, and conſult his ſafety by a precipi- 
tate retreat into the province of Virginia. 
The: Engliſh had ſome time before detached 
their new convert, Arnold, to invade that country 
Which, interſected with wide and navigable rivers, 
afforded a proper theatre for their naval exers 
tions, Maj which had largely contributed from its 
flouriſhing plantations to furniſh the reſources of 
Congreſs. The ardour of that officer, in the cauſe 9 
be had lately eſpouſed, was not inferior to that 1 
which he had formerly diſplayed in the ſervice of 
the United States. His ravages ſoon drew te 
attention of general Waſhington; and the marquis 
de la Fayette was detached with a ſmall but ſes 
lect corps to obſerve his motions and haraſs his 
rear. The French at Rhode Iſland alſo thought 
that a proper opportunity offered of atoning for 
their former inactivity, and that they might ren- 
der a moſt effential ſervice to their allies, by cuty 
dug off the retreat of Arnold and his party from 
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the OY TH a To reconnoitre that bay Hop diſ- 
patched a ſhip of the line and ſome frigates; this 
ſmall ſquadron in its courſe fell in with and cap- 
tured the Romulus, a Britiſn man of war of forty- 
four guns; and ſoon after count Rochambeau 
having embarked the land forces, with the French 
fleet under monfieur T 0 ſailed from s 
WW 0 
A dreadful tempeſt had DOES the Engliſh: "WM 
| Gn its. ſtation before that iſland, but monſieur 
Ternay had ſcarce made Cape Henry, before he 
was difagreeably ſurpriſed by the appearance of 
the Britiſh ſquadron under admiral Graves ; an 
action immediately enſued,” which though inde- 
ceiſive, and attended with no particular loſs on 
either ſide, yet ſo far diſabled the French ſhips 
as to render it prudent to return to Rhode 
Iſland, and diſconcerted the ſanguine hopes they 
had formed of affording cheir allies the moſt eſ- 
ſential aſſiſtance. 
In the interval . Clinton had abel 
reinforced the detachment in Virginia, and no- 
minated to the chief command of it general Phil- 
lips, an officer of approved abilities. The infe- 
riority of the marquis de la Fayette allowed him 
only to obſerve the motions of the enemy, and 
while he remained c on the „ ſide of James 
| - River, 
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River, he witneſſed with indignation thoſe deraſ- 
tations which he was too weak to reſtrain. 
It was at this critical junEure,- when general | 

Phillips had juſt fallen a victim to the heat of the 
climate, and the fatigues he had endured in a toil- 
ſome and deſultory war, that lord Cornwallis, unas- - 
ble any longer to ſubſiſt in the exhauſted province 
of Carolina, directed his attention to Virginia; 
with his way-worn army he traverſed a hoſtile 
country of above three hundred miles, and ar- 
rived at Peterſburgh a few days after general Phil. 
lips had breathed his laſt. He immediately aſ- 
ſumed the chief command, was reinforced by 
about two thouſand infantry from New York, and 
| diſplayed that active vigour, the prominent fea- 

ture of his character. He completed the devaſ- 
tation which had been left unfiniſhed by Arnold, | 
puſhed his ſucceſs as far as Williamſburgh, the 
capital of Virginia, on his retreat defeated a con- 
fiderable corps which the marquis de la Fayette 
had preſſed forward to impede his paſſage of 


James River, and eſtabliſhed his place at arms at 


York Town, fituated on the banks of the river of 
that name, and which, as it was navigable for ſhips 
of great ſize and burthen, enabled him to receive 
any ſuccours or ſupport by ſea. 
This poſt, which at leaſt promiſed — 


bop Onan diligently applied himſelf to _ 2 
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tify ; but the hour was now rapidly approaching, 
deſtined to terminate the ſucceſsful career of that 
commander, and by a deciſive blow finally to 
eſtabliſh the independence of America. By a ſe- 
ries of the maſt artful addreſs, general Waſhing- 
ton had deceived his aptagoniſt Clinton; count 
de Rochambeau had paſſed over from Rhode 
Hand, and in conjunction with the American 
army, menaced New York with an immediate at- 
tack ; that poſt, with its dependencies, was kept in 
a continual ſtate of alarm for above fix weeks; 
when the combined army of French and Ameri- 

- cans rapidly traverſed the Jerſeys, croſſed the De- 

lapware, paſſed through Philadelphia, and arrived 
at the head of the rar Elk, at the bottem af the 
Shelaprak: _ 

On the ſame day monſieur de Graſſe, with his 
fleet from the Weſt Indies, arrived alſo in the 
bay, where, after blocking up Vork river, he in- 
ſtantly applied himſelf to ſecure the river James, 
which he occupied with his armed veſſels and his 
cruiſers to a conſiderable diſtance ; by this ma- 
nœuvre he not only precluded lord Cornwallis from 
any retreat to the Carolinas, but alſo was enabled 
to convey in ſecurity the marquis de Saint Simon, 
with three thouſand three hundred land forces 
from the Welt Indies, eighteeen leagues up that 


river, where he formed a Junction with the mar- 
quis 
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quis de la Fayette, who had already been rein- 
forced by general Wayne, and the ſuccours from 
Penſylvania. 
The fleet of monſieur. 4 Omid antes py ; 
_ twenty-four ſhips of the line; and the approach 
of a Britiſh ſquadron of nineteen ſhips of the 
line under the admirals Graves and Hood, might 
rather have furniſhed matter of exultation than 
dread; but the operations of monſieur de Graſſe 
chiefly tended to the reduction of lord Corwal- 
lis's army at York Town; he expected every 
hour to be joined by the ſquadron from Rhode 
Iſland, commanded ſince the death of monſieur 
Ternay, by monſieur de Barras, whom he knew 
had already failed with ſeveral tranſports, and a 
train of artillery for the fiege of Vork Town, and 
fifteen hundred of his ſeamen were ſtill employed 


in tranſporting the French troops up James Ri- 0 


ver. Under theſe circumſtances he conſidered it 
as unadviſable to hazard much; and though he 
ſtood out to ſea, and engaged the Engliſh fleet, 


he was ſatisfied with maintaining the honour of 


the flag of France; and without attempting to 


improve his advantage, he retired to his former 


ſtation in Cheſapeak bay , where he was ſoon after | | 

ſtrengthened by the arrival of monſieur de Barras, 
I) be united forces of France and America now 
e cn Cloſely to inveſt lord Corn 
Wallis, ü 
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wallis, who with ſeven thouſand ſelect troops ſtill 
occupied York Town. The count de Rocham- 
beau, and the marquis de la Fayette, with an equal 
number of French, extended from the river above 

the town to a moraſs in the center, where they 

were met by the Americans under Waſhington, 
ho occupied the oppoſite fide from the river to 


that ſpot. Monſieur de Graſſe was entirely maſ- 


ter of Cheſapeak bay; and the duke de Lau- 
zun with his legion, and a body of Virginia mili- | 
tia under general Wieden, already preſſed the 


Britiſh poſt at Glouceſter Point, which was de- 


fended by colonel Tarleton with about ſix hun- 
dred infantry and cavalry. _ | 
Thus having ſurrounded their prey on every | 
quarter, the different commanders began to urge 
their attacks with a vivacity that precluded every 
hope of relief; the works of the Engliſh were pe- 
netrated by an hundred pieces of heavy ordnance; 
their defences were in many places ruined ; and 
moſt of their guns were ſilenced; two redoubts 
ſtill incommoded the progreſs of the allied army, 
but the trenches had ſcarce been opened a week 
before it was determined to attack theſe as ſoon 
as the approach of the evening ſhould conceal the 
motions of the aſſailants. To balance the honour 
as well as the duty between both nations, the at- 


rack of one was committed to the Fr ench, and of 
. 
HE the 
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the other to the Americans. The former ad- 
vanced with that impetuoſity which ever has 
been-their characteriſtic; and though the refiſt- 
ance of the Engliſh was firm and gallant, they 
were at length driven from their poſt, and the 
ſtandard of France was diſplayed from the re- 
doubt; the Americans on their fide had been 
_ equally ſucceſsful, and the fate of lord Cornwal- 
lis appeared unavoidable ; ſome damage occafion- 
ed by two ſallies that he had made was quickly re- 
paired; and his attempt to eſcape to the oppoſite 
fide of the river was fruſtrated by the tempeſtuous 
weather and the vigilance of the French ſhips of 
War. n 1 0 
I be ardour of count Rochambeau and gene- 
ral Waſhington was ſtimulated by the rumour of 

relief from general Clinton; and ten days after 
the trenches were firſt opened, every preparation 
was made for a final aſſault; but this ſcene of 
carnage was averted by the prudence of the Bri- 
tiſh commander, who, ſenſible of his hopeleſs ſitu- 
ation, reſolved not to ſacrifice wantonly the hves 
of the gallant men entruſted to his care; he ac- 
cordingly opened a negociation, by which the 
troops under his command ſubmitted to become 
priſoners of war; the Guadaloupe frigate of twenty- 


four guns, with ſeveral tranſports, and fifteen 


hundred ſeamen, in the diviſion of the ſpoil were 
| alhgned 
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allgncd to monfieur de Graſſe, in return for the 
French naval power and aſſiſtance; but the land 
forces, amounting to between five and fix thouſand 
men, became the captives of the Nate States 
of America, | 
Such was the important and Jecifiveatebic ievement 
of France and America, which may be conſidered 
as ultimately ſealing the independence of the lat- 
ter. The conduct of the French officers in the mo- 
ment of victory had been as conſpicious for hu- 
manity, as their valour as had been diſtinguiſhed 
in the hour of danger; ſuch was the teſtimony of 
the vanquiſhed commander, who in his official 
diſpatches to the miniſters of Great Britain, de- 
clared, their delicate ſenſibility of our ſituation, 
* their generous and preſſing offers of money, 
** both public and private to any amount, has 
really gone beyond what I can poſſibly de- 
IT « ſcribe; and will I hope make an impreſſion on 
the breaſt of every Britiſh officer, whenever the 
fortune of wor ſhauld put a of them into 
* our power.“ | 
It was not alone the elder branch of hs houſe 
of Bourbon that triumphed on the northern con- 
tinent of America. An armament had been fitted 
out by Spain from the Havanna, and though at 
firſt it was ſcattered by a ſudden and violent tem- 


peſt, yet a perleyering people continued their at- 
tempts, 
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tempts, penetrated deep into Weſt Florida, and 
with an army of eight thouſand men, inveſted 
' Penſacola, the capital of that province; general 
Campbell, the governor, made a gallant defence} 
but the weakneſs of his garriſon compelled him at 
length to ſurrender. The Spaniards, brave them- 
ſelves, reſpected the valour of their enemy; the 
moſt favourable terms of capitulation were grant - 
ed, and the ſtandard of Spain was erected on the 
walls of Penſacola. 
But Gibraltar, the favourite object of the court, 
of Madrid, ſtill continued to deride her attempts, 
and fruſtrate her inceflant enterpriſes. A ſcheme 
to deſtroy the Panther and Experiment, two Bri- 
tiſh ſhips of war, by means of fire ſhips, was re 
dered abortive by the vigilance and intrepidity 
the Engliſh captains ; and Spain, throughout the | 
whole fiege, had reaſon to regret her treaſures la- 
" viſhly expended, and Re troops fruitleſsly em- 
: Ploye d. 
Holland, ana abroad and diſunited at 
home, was an ally that claimed the more imme 
| diate attention and ſupport of the court of Ver- 
ſailles; in the Weſt Indies the Britiſh comman- 
ders had eagerly invaded the iſland of St. Euſta- 
tius ; that ſettlement during the war had become 
the general magazine of all nations; and the va- 
luable eee which it contained, became a 


Prex 
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prey to hs rapacity of the victors. Yet the con- 
querors reaped not that advantage which they ex- 
| pected from their indiſcriminate confiſcation ; ſe- 
veral of the veſſels richly laden with ſpoil were 
intercepted on their voyage to Europe, and even 
in fight of the Britiſh coaſt, by monſieur de la 
' Motte Piquet, who was cruizing off the Lizard 
with fix ſhips of the line and five frigates. And 
before the cloſe of the year the iſland itſelf was 
recovered by the activity of the marquis de Bou- 
ille, who ſuddenly landed with a ſelect body of 
troops from Martinico, ſurpriſed colonel Cock- - 
burn the Engliſh commandant, and reſtored St. 
Euſtatius to the dominion of the Dutch the very 
day before count de Graſſe caſt anchor at Fort 
Royal from his deciſive triumph on the e coaſt of 
America. 
But it was in the | Eaſt that the Un of Hol- 
land was moſt vulnerable; and her excluſive poſ- 
ſeſſions of the ſpice iſlands, her wealthy and po- 
pulous ſettlement of Batavia, afforded the moſt 
faſcinating allurements to the avarice of her ene- 
mies. In the beginning of the war France had | 
received with indignation the intelligence that 
| her ſettlements throughout Aſia had been ſwept 
away by the power of the Engliſh ; ſhe therefore 
readily liſtened to propoſals which tended to reſ- 


tore her own colonies 1 in the Eaſt, and to ſecure 
| —_ 
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thoſe of her ally; ſhe ſigned a treaty with the re- 
public, which was to put her troops in poſſeſſion 
of the Cape of Good Hope, a port on the Afri- 
can coaſt the moſt convenient for refreſhments 
on the long voyage to India; and ſhe alſo* engag- 
ed to detach an armament to act in conjunction 
with the Dutch forces in the Eaſt. | 

To fulfil this treaty, at the ſame time that the | 
count de Grafle ſailed from Breſt to the Weſt 


Indies, monſieur de Suffrein with five ſhips of 


the line and a confiderable body of land forces 
was detached to the Eaſt, and the Cape of Good 
Hope. On his arrival at St. Jago, one of the 
Cape de Verd iſlands, he diſcerned a Britiſh ſqua= 
dron of nearly equal force at anchor within the har- 
bour; this had failed from England under the 
conduct of commodore Johnſtone, much about 
the ſame time as Suffrein had quitted Breſt, and 
was defigned to ſurpriſe the Dutch ſettlement at 
the Cape of Good Hope. The impetuofity of 
| Suffrein, who was ſenfible how deeply the intereſts 
of his country were concerned in the deſtruction 
of this armament, prevailed over his reſpect to 
the crown of Portugal ; and he heſitated not to 
enter a neutral harbour as an enemy, and to attack, 
the Engliſh. But though in this enterpriſe he diſ- 
played the moſt daring ſpirit and undaunted reſo- 
lution, yet all the efforts of Fourage ſerved only - 
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t expoſe bis ſki ps to the deſtructive fits of his ad. 
verfaty, who derived advantages from his ſituation 
that neither {kill nor courage could compenſate, 
The French commander was reluctantly compel- 
ed to abandon the attack, and after touching at 


the Cape of Good Hope, and reinforcing that 
ſettlement with a ſufficient number of troops to 
ſecure it from inſult, he ſteered to, the iſland of 


Mauritius to join the count d'Orves, who, after 
the loſs of Pondicherry, had aſſembled at that 
place the ſcattered remnant of the French forces. 
But while France rather hoped than expected 
to eſtabliſh her ancient power and influence on 


the coaſt of Coromandel, her ambitious views 
were ſeconded by a new and formidable enemy 
to Great Britain, who ſuddenly burſting through 


the ungarded paſſes, deluged with his myriads 
the devoted fettlements of the Engliſh. This 
daring invader was Hyder Ally, whoſe ſucceſs- 


ful ambition had raiſed him from an humble fitu- 
ation to an extenſive empire in the Eaſt, and. who 
had eſtabliſhed ſuch a military force as India had 
never beheld, and was thought incapable of pro- 
ducing. He had more than once diſputed the 


honour of victory with the Engliſh Eaſt India 
Company; and though frequently defeated, yet 


be ſtill appeared terrible, and had even menaced 


with his martial ſquadrons the capital of the vic- 
| tors, 


I; 
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tors, who were confounded by: the rapid evoluti- 
ons of a cavalry that precluded all flight, and de- 


rided all purſuit. 
In the hour of preſumptuous confidence, the 


Engliſh had violated the dignity of his throne by 
the reduction of Mabe, a French ſettlement eſta- 
bliſhed within his dominions, and under his pro- 
tection. This inſult had awakened thoſe reſent- 
ments which had rather been ſuſpended than ex- 
- tinguiſhed by former treaties; the ſupineneſs of 
the government of Madraſs encouraged his hopes; 
he penetrated through the gauts, or narrow paſſes 
in the mountains, which ſeparate his territories 
from thoſe of the Engliſh, and with a celerity 
that exceeds deſcription, extended his bloody ra- 
vages over the face of the Carnatick. A conſi- 
derable detachment, the flower of the Engliſh | 
army on that coaſt, was overwhelmed after a gal- 
lant reſiſtance, by the irreſiſtible weight of his 
cavalry. General Munro, who commanded the 
principal army belonging to the ſettlement of | 
Madraſs, was reduced to retreat before the torrent 
of his arms; Madraſs even trembled for her 
ſafety ; and the progreſs of the victor was only 
checked by the arrival of genera) Coote with a 
large reinforcement from the province of Bengal. 
After an obſtinate conflict Hyder was compelled 
to relinquiſh the field to the ſuperior 1kill of that 
- OL. 11h. . veteran 
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veteran commander, and the perfevering valour 
of his troops; but his numerous eavalry was ſtil} 
ſpread over the fertile fields of the Carnatiek, and 
extended on every ſide the terror of his name. 

It was under the preſſure of this unexpected and 
formidable invaſion that the Engliſh firſt received 


the intelligence of a rupture with the United 


States of Holland; and they diſplayed no ſmall 

degree of vigour in cruſhing the ſettlements of 
this new enemy before they could co-operate, or 
receive aſſiſtance from Hyder; in Bengal Chin- 
fura, on the coaſt of Coromandel Negapatnam; 
and Trincomalè in the and of Ceylon, were 
ſurpriſed or reduced by the Engliſh; and Hol- 
land beheld with terror the ſtorm that threatened 
her ferticments'1 in Sumatra, Java, * the Mo- 
luccas. 

But if in the Eaſt mad Wet * Indies the- Dutch 
fcarce diſplayed the ſhadow of refiſtance, in Eu- 
rope they diſcovered a degree of reſolution that 
aſtoniſhed their friends, appalled their enemies, 
and reſtored that reputation for patient and obſti- 
nate courage which had emancipated them from 
tte fetters of che houſe of Auſtria, and had raiſed 
them to conteſt with Great Britain the dominion 
of the ſeas. The Dogger Bank was the ſcene 
' where the Dutch and Engliſh encountered each 


other wih equal valour and mutual animoſity ; 
5875 | their 
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| Yin fangdregs 1 which; conſiſted of the ſame: num- 


ber of dhips, ſeemetl animated with a rage that 
knew: no alternative between victory and death: 


The diſabled ſtate of their veſſels compelled at 


Jength the combatants to deſiſt; and though the 
Dutch, by retiring to their harbours, acknow- 
Jedged; the victory of the Engliſh, et theſe were 


incapable of improving their advantage, and were 
glad alſo to ſhelter their ſhattered ſhips in port. 


But whatever ſatisfaction France might derive 


From: the ſpirit of her ally, it ſerved not to counter- 
balance that diſcontent with which the people in 
general beheld the diſmiſſal of a miniſter in whom 
they placed the moſt unbounded . confiderice. 


Monfieur Necker, in the management of the finan- 
ces, had acquired the reputation of activity, in- 


duſtry, and ſevere integrity; he had conceived 


the arduous but popular project of ſupporting a 


war by loans without taxes; and the rigid œco- 


nomy that he had introduced into all the depart- 
ments of the royal houſehold, and the various re- 


ſources that preſented themſelves to his fertile 
genius, had ſupported hini amidſt the difficulties 
that attended this ſyſtem. But his auſterity of 
temper had not rendered him equally acceptable 


to the ſovereign and his ſubjects; the repeated | 
reforms he had recommended were repreſented _ 
as > inconſiſtent with the dignity of the crown; 
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done WR from his odlice: of comptroller 
general, and monſieur Joli de Fleuri, counſellor 
of ſtate, was appointed to > that ae gde 10 8 
ment. 
be birth of the dauphin cloſed! the memora- 

ble occurrences of the year, and though it could 
not extinguiſh the regret, ſerved to divert the at- 
_ tention of the Pariſians; the young prince was 
| baptiſed by the cardinal de Rohan; the count of 

Provence and the princeſs Elizabeth repreſented 
as ſponſors the emperor of Germany and the 
princeſs of Piedmont, and beſtowed on their 
royal nephew the names of 1 Jane a 
vier, _ „ ee 33 : 
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REDUCTION OF Sr. NEVIS AND Sr. CHRISTO- 
 PHER' 'S—DEFEAT AND CAPTURE OF COUNT DE 
.. GRASSE BY ADMIRAL - RODNE Y——SLEGE-/-OF.. 
- GIBRALTAR——CAMPAIGN IN/THE EAST INDIES. ; 
—GALLANT CONDUCT OF,MONSIEUR DE sur- 
 FREIN——DEFEAT OF. COLONEL BRAITHWAILTE 
—REDUCTION OF TRINCOMALE=—COMMOTI>- 
- ONS AT GENEVA==VISIT OF THE GRAND DUKE. 


- AND DUCHESS OF RUSSIA—LIBERAL DONA» 


TION OF THE CLERGY—PREPARATIONS' FOR! , 


THE NEXT CAMPAIGN—NEGOCIATIONS OF 


 PEACE—PRELIMINARY ARTICLES BETWEEN | 
AMERICA AND GREAT BRITAIN==BETWEEN' . 
' FRANCE AND GREAT BRITAIN—BETWEEN 
SPAIN AND GREAT BRITAIN—OPERATIONS | 


IN THE EAST INDIES—DEATH AND CHARAC- 
TER OF HYDER ALLY——ACTION BETWEEN THE 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH OFF THE COAST OF . 


 COROMANDEL—MARQUPIS DE BUSSY INVESTED 


IN  CUDDALORE—INTELLIGENCE QF THE 


PEACE ARRIVES IN INDIA, 
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A. p. i788, \0> advantages high, at the 
cloſe of the laſt campaign, had been 

obtained by the arms of France, were at the 
commencement of this, diligencly improved by 
the miniſters of Lewis, and the greateſt exerti- 
ons were called forth by the houſe of Bourbon to 
bring the war to a fpeedy and ſucceſsful conelu- 
ſion. The fiege of Minorca, which had been 
undertaken in tlie preceding year, was terminated 
in the Beginning af the preſent, by the ſurrender 
of St. Phillips; che garriſon were made priſoners. 
of war; and their commander, general Murray, 
acknowledged in the moſt expreſs terms the hu- 
mane treatment they experienced from the vic- 
torious leaders, the duke de Crillon, ald 8 baron 5 
de Falkenhayen. ö 
The capture af the army under ld Cortival- | 
lis had enſured the independence of America, and 
the ſubfequent operations in that quarter were 
confined to ſome faint ſtruggles made by the 
Engliſh in the Carolinas and Georgia, France 
was now at leiſure to direct her attention to the 
Eaſt and Weſt Indies; and monſieur de Graſſe 
from the Cheſapeak had fteered his courſe to 
Martinico; his naval foree, when collected, con- 
fiſted of thirty ſhips of the line; but he had al- 


ready eee four to exovoy from St. Domingo 
the 
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the homeward bound trade to Europe. The 
court of Verſailles, to ſupply this deficiency, had 
fitted out at Breſt nine ſnips of the line, under the 
command of the marquis de Vaudr nil; theſe were 
accompanied by a numerous convoy of tranſports, 
deſtined for the ſervice of the Eaſt and Weſt; and 
| they were eſcorted by the count de Guichen, who 
failed at the ſame time with ten ihips of the line 
Scilly they were intercepted by the Britiſh fleet of 
thirteen ſhips of the line under admiral Kempen - 
felt; the admirable manœuvres of that officer 
were ſeconded by the favourable ſtate of the wind; 
and the count de Guichen had the mortificatian 
to behold his convoy diſperſed, and ſeveral of 
them taken by an inferior force. He himſelf 
continued his courſe to Cadiz, while the mar- 
quis de Vaudreuil, having detached part of his 
ſquadron to the Cape of Good Hope, with the 
reſt joined monſieur de Graſſe at Martinico. 
That commander immediately prepared to a- 
vail himſelf of his decided ſuperiority over the 
Engliſh ſquadron in thoſe ſeas. With the mar- 
quis de Bouille, who had already erected the 
ſtandard of France on the iſland of St. Nevis, he 
planned the attack of St. Chriſtophe-'s, one of 
the moſt conſiderable of the Welt India iſlands 


that yet remained to Great Britain, The marquis 
R 4 es 
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landed with eight thouſand men and a formida- 
ble train of artillery, while the count de Graſſe 
occupied with his fleet Baſſeterre Road, and 
| ſeemed to preclude every hope of relief; gene- 
ral Frazer, the Engliſh commander, immediately 

| retired to Brimſtone Hill, a ſtrong poſt, which he 
declared he would defend to the laſt extremity. 
But the operations of the French were ſoon inter- 
rupted by the appearance of a Britiſh ſquadron of 
_ twenty-two ſhips of the line, conducted by admi- 
ral Hood, an officer of approved {kill and expe- 
rience. The count de Graſſe, whoſe naval force 
_ conſiſted of twenty-nine large ſhips, heſitated not 
to quit his ſtation to encounter his daring adver- 
ſary. The action was partial and indecifive; but 
in the courſe of it admiral Hood, by a ſudden 
change of diſpoſition, deceived the count de 
_ Graffe, eluded his attack, and preſſing towards 
the iſland, gained the very anchorage in Baſſe· | 
terre Road that the French fleet had quitted. 
Though the count de Graſſe could not but 
admire the ſuperior dexterity of his adverſary, he 
was by no means inclined to leave him in quiet 

| Poſſeſſion of his advantage. The next morning 
with his whole force he attacked the Engliſh 

| ſquadron from van to rear; but theſe ſuſtained 
with a ſteady fire the repeated efforts of the 
French; and though the count in the courſe af 
. bs the 
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the evening renewed the attempt, the damage 0 


that his ſhips had incurred N nim re- 
lunctantly to deſiſt. 3 1 h 
The marquis de Bouille cool not be ede. 


ent to the operations of the hoſtile fleets, whoſe 
fate was likely to involve his own; but inſtead 


of deſponding or endeavouring to retreat, he 
puſhed his attacks with encreaſe of ardour. Brim- 


ſtone Hill was cloſely inveſted on every "fide 5 
and while he confided the blockade of that poſt 


to the marquis of St. Simon, he himſelf marched 

wich four thouſand troops to encounter a detach- 
ment that had been landed from the Britiſh ſhips. 
Although the ſtrong fituation and number of 
theſe, amounting to two thouſand four hundred 
men, rendered an affault imprudent, yet the mar- 

quis continued vigilantly to obſerve their motions 


till, hopeteſs of joining or ſuceouring their coun- 
trymen, they reimbarked; in the mean time 


every moment was aſſiduouſly employed in the 


annoyance of the Engliſh intrenched at Brim- 
ſtone Hill; the marquis de Bouille had again re- 


ſumed the command of the beſiegers; and the in- 


ceſſant fire of his artillery had reduced the works 


and buildings to a heap of ruin. The Engliſh, 
under the terror of immediate deſtruction, con- 


ſented to ſurrender a poſt that they were incapable 


of defending any _—_— and the dan of 


the 
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che qu granted the fame favourable rerms 
of capitulation, as bad E Eben at the re- 
eee of Dominica. 

"The, Engliſh admiral was no ſooner informed 
of the fate of St. Chriſtopher's, than he deter- 
mined to abandon a fituation which was no longer 
either ſecure or uſeful; and this reſolution he ex- 
ecuted with a ſecrecy and celerity that prevented 
all danger from the ſuperior force of count de 
Graſſe. Under cover of the night he cut his ca - 
bles.; and failing from Baſſeterre Road, directed 
his courſe towards Barbadoes, in hopes of joining 
a confiderable ſquadron that was hourly expected 
from England; while the count de Graſſe and the 
marquis de Bouille, after the reduction of Mont: 
ſerrat, returned to Martinico. 

In that road had been aſſembled one hundred 
and fifty tranſports, with a large quantity of artil- 
Jery, and a confiderable body of land forces.— 
Theſe were deſtined for an enterprize which, had 
it proyed ſucceſsful, mult have extinguiſhed in 
the Weſt Indies the power of Great Britain. The 
1 count de Graſſe, whoſe fleet already amounted to 
. thirty-three fail of the line, fit for action, was to 
have been joined by a ſtrong Spaniſh ſquadron 


from the Havanna; and the united force of the | 
' houſe” of Bourbon was to have been directed 
| againſt Jamaica, the moſt flouriſhing ſettlement 
4 . 2 | belonging 
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helonging to wh Engliſh * that quarter of wg 
19 0 9 5 | 
In purſuance «f this. 4 the count quitted; 
Fort Royal Bay about the beginning of April, to 
proceed to the place of his deſtination ; but he: 
ſearce loſt fight of the Ifland of Martinico, before 
he deſcried the Britiſh: fleet, commanded by ad- 
miral Rodney, and by late reinforcements from 
Europe ſwelled to thirty-ſix fail of the line. He 
immediately hoiſted the fignal for action, and ſuf» 
rained with great gallantry the attack of the 
enemy; but intent on the grand object of his 
court, he ayailed himfelf of a favourable wind, 
and bote away towards Guadaloupe. 9 
But that proſperous fortune which hitherto had 
attended the enterpriſes of France, on this OCCar: 
ſion deſerted her.—Tn the late action the Zele, a 
ſerenty - four, had ſuffered material damage; and 
though the count de Graſſe had gained a con- 
fiderable ſtart of admiral Rodney, yet the ſhat- 
tered condition of that ſhip allowed her not ta 
keep up with the reſt of the fleet. The French | 
admiral was now reduced to the painful alterna: 
tive of hazarding the ſucceſs of his expedition 
by a ſecond action, or to endure the diſgrace of 
abandoning the Zele à prey to the purſult of the 
enemy. 
On pa dk occaſion he determined to pre - 
ſerve 
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ſerve /inviolate the. honour of the French flag; 
and though his judgment has been arraigned, ſince, 
in relinquiſhing the Zele, and haſtening to join 
the Spaniſh: ſquadron, he might have ſeverely 
revenged the loſs of that ſhip by the probable re- 
duction of Jamaica, yet the more honourable reſo- 
Jution was in ſome meaſure ſanctioned by the 


tate of the fleet under his command, and the pro- 


bability that this engagement, like all the = 


_ceding ones, might prove indecifive. 
In this hope he bore down to the ſuccour 11 


the Zele, and compelled the moſt forward of the 
Engliſh ſhips to retire at the moment that they 
were ready to attack her; the approach of night 
precluded all immediate action; but in the morn- 
ing the French admiral found the Engliſh had 
gained the wind of him, and that he muſt ſtake 
the fortune of France on a decifive engagement. 
This was continued from ſeven in the morning 
till half paſt ſix in the evening, when the ſetting 
fun put an end to the conteſt and to the hopes of 
France. The Ville de Papis, of one hundred and 
ten guns, commanded by count de Graſſe him- 
ſelf, the Glorieux, the Hector, and the Cæſar of 
ſeventy- four, with the Ardent of ſixty- four, were 
compelled to ſtrike to the ſuperior fortune of 
Great Britain; the Cæſar ſoon after caught fire 


1 blew up; while the marquis de Vaudrevil 
col- 
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collected part of the ſcattered fleet, and with nine- 
teen ſhips of the line eſcaped to Martinico; the 
reſt, ſhattered and diſperſed, endeavoured ' to 
reach the neareſt ports, wav tn e of 
the %%/ô Ü Ä ² HRT; So © 
If the prudence of the count 85 Graſſe was ds 
ſome meaſure impeached, his courage was uni- 
verſally acknowledged; though wounded, he de- 
fended his ſhip to the laſt extremity ; and before 
he conſented to ſtrike his flag, the Ville de Paris 
reſembled a wreck. He was received -on board 
the Barfleur with thoſe marks of reſpec that the 
brave never fail to ſhew to each other; after 
continuing a ſhort time at Jamaica, he was con- 
veyed to England, and was there honoured by 
the conſtant attention of the royal family, while 
the applauſe of the multitude, who admired the 
perſonal gallantry of their enemy, contributed to 
ſooth the painful recollection of defeat. | 
The misfortunes of France ended not with the 
7 wwelfth of April. The Cato and the Jaſon, two 
men of war of fixty-four guns each, with the 
Amiable of thirty-two, and the Ceres of eighteen 
guns, were taken by a ſquadron under admiral | 
Hood, detached from the main Engliſh fleet; the 
ſame baneful influence ſeemed alſo to extend to 
Europe, and in that month the Pegaſe of ſeventy- 
four Suns, and the — of ſixty· four, 
e which 


which had failed from Breſt for the Eaſt tadics 
with ten ſhips of their convoy, were ne by 

ae Engliſh off Uſhant. : 
The marquis de Vaudreuil, IE ths late de- 
Fear, ſteered with the remnant of the fleet that he 
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could collect from Cape Frangois to America; 


but riſing under the preſſure of calamity, hei pre- 


viouſly detached monſieur Perouſe in the Sceptre 


-againſt the remote: poſſeſſions and. property of the 
Engliſh Hudſon's Bay Company. As the mar- 
-quis was unacquainted with the defenceleſs ſtate 


of theſe ſettlements, he added three hundred ſol- 
diers, with ſome mortars and cannon for the 


Heges that might preſent themſel ves. 


But the only difficulties that monſieur Perouſe 


encountered were thoſe which attended the navi- 


Frozen regions of the north; and for three weeks, 


from the moment that they paſſed: the iſlands of 
Keſolution, which mark che entrance into Hud- 
ſon's Straits, they were ineeſſantly expoſed to new 


and imminent peril; notwithſtanding the power 


of the fun in the month of July, the ſhips at one 


time were ſo faſt locked up in the ice, that the 


ſeamen went on foot from one to the other; and 
even after they had extricated themſelves, things 


n . — that monß eur Perouſe even 


11 | meditated 


of ſeventy-four guns, with two large frigates, | 


ation of obſcure ſtraits and gulphs, among the 


wes 


: 
4 
i 
4 
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meditated on ſending back the Scepere with one 


or the frigates to the Weſt Indies, and of winter- 
ing kimſelf with the other frigate and a part or 
the troops in the Bay. So ſevere a trial of his 
conſtancy was however ee the appear- 


aànce of a ſmall opening in the ice two days after- 
wards; through this the ſhips forced their wWay 
with a preſs of ſail, and after diſcovered, to their 


no ſmall joy, the 'Engliſh colours flying from a 


fort on the banks of Churchill River... 
Ik che toils and dangers of the voyage had "ER N 


great, ſome compenſation was afforded by the faci- 
lity of the conqueſt; the forts: of the Hudſon's 


Bay company were only garriſoned by a motley 
crew of Korekeepers, clerks, and ſervants, who 
| Aurrendered on the firft appearance of an Eu- 
ropean enemy. Some few ſought ſhelter in the 


deep and impenetrable woods; and monſieur 
Perouſe having by the deſtruction of the forts and 
merchandize completed the object of his expedi 
tion, had yet the humane precaution to preſerve 
one of the magazines, in which he depoſited pro- 


viſions, arms, and ammunition for the uſe and 
ſubſiſtence of the fugitives who had eluded his 


purſuit, and who during the long and approach- 


ing winter could not have received any relief 1 


home. 


diſ- 


W hile France in every quarter: of the Hb 
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diſplayed that active ſpirit which could not be 
repreſſed by defeat; the patient courage of the 
Spaniards was ſtill exerciſed in the inceſſant ſiege 
of Gibraltar. The duke de Crillon, adorned with 
the laurels of Minorca, aſpired to additional fame 
from this more arduous enterpriſe ; and the count 
d' Artois, and the duke of Bourbon, diſdaining 
the caſe and luxury of Verſailles, animated the 
camp of Saint Roch by their preſence. But they 
had ſcarce arrived before they endured the mor- 
. tification of beholding the principal works of the 
beſiegers deſtroyed. A heavy fire of hot ſhot 
and ſhells from the batteries of the garriſon ſoon 
communicated the deſtructive flames to the bat- 
teries and magazines of the Spaniards, and the 
labour of months was conſumed in a few hours. 
Yet the court of Madrid, though often baffled, 
ſtill perſevered; and to preclude the garriſon of 
Gibraltar from the hope of relief, the. combined 
| fleets of France and Spain, conſiſting of forty-four 
' ſhips of the line, were directed to block up the 
harbour. This was but the prelude to a new and 


different mode of attack, which had long been 3 


meditated, and on which the moſt ſanguine ex- 

pectations were grounded. Ten ſhips of different 
ſizes, from ſix hundred to fourteen hundred tons 
burthen, were converted into floating batteries. 


They were ſecured by ovary art that 3 
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could deviſe, and provided with every offenſive 


or defenſive material that experience ſuggeſted, 


or the wealth of Spain could furniſh. Two hun- 


dred and twelve braſs guns, each of them carry- 


ing balls of twenty-ſix pounds, menaced from 


their maſſy decks immediate deſtruction; they 
were ſupported by a ſufficient number of frigates, 


and three hundred large boats were alſo collected 
for the conveyance of the troops that were ready 
to avail themſelves of the confuſion of the garri- 


ſon, and the breaches that it was expected the 
floating batteries muſt ſoon occaſion. But Gib- 
raltar was entruſted to the care of general Elliot, 


_ an officer whoſe vigilance, courage, and unſhaken 


reſolution were never excelled ; and who with 
the caution and experience of age, preſerved the 


activity and enterpriſe of youth. The fire from | 
the floating batteries was indeed terrible; but they 


were ſoon anſwered by the thunder of the garri - 
ſon; and the ſame engines of deſtruction that had 


proved fatal to the Spaniſh preparations on ſhore, 0 


now blaſted their hopes at ſea. A ſhower of hot 
balls and ſhells in a few hours involved the float- 
ing batteries i in flames ; the gun boats of the Eng- 
gliſh prevented the Spaniards from approaching 


to the affiſtance of their countrymen ; to avoid 

the rapid progreſs of one deſtructive element, the 

miſerable men were compelled to confide them- 
VOL, 111. . 5 ſelves 
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ſelves to another ; part periſhed by the fire, part 
were overwhelmed by the ſea, and the ſcanty 
remnant was only ſaved by the Britiſh ſeamen, 
who diſcovered the ſame ardour in relieving their 
enemies, as they had diſplayed an Rowe before in 
conquering them. 

One refource ſtill remained to the houſe of 
Bourbon; and the befiegers, thus fatally baffled in 
every aflault, now reſolved patiently to await the 
flow but certain effects of famine. To prevent 
the garriſon from receiving any ſupplies, the com- 
bined fleets were directed to ftretch acroſs the bay; 
but even this diſpoſition could not enſure ſucceſs; 
a violent tempeſt that aroſe ſhattered their ſhips, | 
and drove on ſhore the Triumphant, a Spaniſh man 
of war of ſeventy-four guns; and the Engliſh fleet 
of thirty-four ſail of the line, with a confiderable 
convoy, before they could recover from their con- 
fuſion, entered the Straits, and landed the troops 
and proviſions for the relief of Gibraltar. On 
their return a partial and indeciſive action took | 
place off the Straits mouth ; but the Engliſh had | 
already effected the object of their expedition; 
and the French and Spaniſh commanders judged 


+ it not prudent to preſs an engagement which, if 


adverſe, might be attended by the moſt fatal con- 
ſequences, and, if ſucceſsful, could not tend to 
the immediate reduction of the fortreſs. | 


; 3 
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If the war languiſhed in America, it was reſum- 
ed with increaſe of ardour in the Eaſt, and the 
coaſts of Coromandel were ſtained with the blood 
of the contending powers. From the Cape of 
Good Hope monfieur Suffrein had proceeded with 
favourable winds to the iſland of Mauritius; he 
there refigned the command to his ſenior officer, 
the count d'Orves; and the French fleet, increaſ- 
ed by this junction to ten ſhips of the line, and 
one of fifty guns, befides ſeveral» large frigates, 
| failed for the coaft of Coromandel, accompanied 
by a number of tranſports and ſtore ſhips, with 
a conſiderable body of land forces. On the voy- 
age the count d'Orves, whoſe zeal in the ſervice 
had roſe ſuperior to the infirmities of a debilitated. 
conſtitution, expired, and the ſole command of 
the fleet devolved on monſieur Suffrein, whoſe fkill | 
and courage have deſervedly ranked him among 
the moſt celebrated naval characters of the age. 
On his paſſage he fell in with the Hannibal, a 
Britiſh man of war of fifty guns, which, after a 
gallant but fruitleſs refiſtance, was compelled to 
ſurrender, and ſwelled the number of the French 
ſquadron. With this addition to his ſtrength he 
ſwept the Coromandel coaſt, and entered Madrafs 
Roads in hopes of ſurpriſing, according to the in- 
telligence he had received, the Engliſh admiral, 


Sir EdwardWSSwghes, with only fix ſhips of the 
8 2 Une. 
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line. This foree he conſidered himfelf . | 
of eaſily overwhelming ;- che loſs of the nume- 
rous trading ſhips and tranſports in the road muſt 
| have attended the deſtruction of the fleet; and 
while ſuch an unexpected calamity ſpread terror 

through the town of Madraſs, the French forces, 
joined by Hyder Ally's numerous army, would 
have carried on their attacks againſt it by land, 
and the victorious ſquadron would have aſſailed 
it by ſea. = 

From this nie :Hofion, which e to 
determine the war at a ſingle blow, monſieur Suf- 
frein was awakened to a diſappointment as morti- 
fying as it was unexpected; a few days before 
the Engliſh ſquadron had been joined by a re- 
inforcement from Europe; they had at the ſame 
time been apprized of the approach of monſieur 
Suffrein 3 three hundred land forces had been de- 
tached from Madraſs to ſtrengthen their num- 
bers; and the French admiral now beheld, in- 
ſtead of the defenceleſs ſquadron he fondly ex- 
pected to ſurpriſe, nine ſhips of the line, drawn 
up in proper order, and ready to receive him. 

Under theſe cireumſtances all views . of attack 
were abandoned, and monſieur Suffrein ſtood out 
to ſea, with the intention of landing the land for- 
| ces to the ſupport of Hyder Ally. The Engliſh, 
who penetrated his deſign, immediately followed, 


and 
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and an action enſued the next morning, long 
bloody, but indeciſive. The preſervation of 
his convoy was the chief object of the French 
commander, but in the courſe of the engagement 
he diſplayed a degree of intrepidity that extort- 
ed the applauſe of his adverſaries. Night only 
parted the combatants; and monſieur Suffrein re- 
preſſing his ardour, and anxious to ſecure the re- 
treat of his convoy, ſtood off to the north-eaſt. 
This important object was no ſooner attained 
than the French admiral once more directed his 
_ courſe in ſearch of the Engliſh. The latter, 

during this interval, had been reinforced from 
Europe by two men of war of ſeyenty-four guns 
each; but this formidable acceſſion of ſtrength 

could not damp the courage or alter the reſolution 
of monſieur Suffrein; he himſelf led the attack 


on board the Heros of ſeventy- four guns, and 


continued to engage for a conſiderable time the 
Engliſh admiral within piſtol ſhot, The damages 
ſuſtained by the Heros induced him to ſhift his 
flag into the Hannibal. z French ſhip of equal 
| force, and by his ſuperior fire he difabled and 
drove out of the line the Monmouth of fixty- 
four guns. Though every effort was made ta 
board that ſhip, ſhe was reſcued by the approach 


of three other Engliſh ſhips; and the hoſtile — 55 


__ after a fierce and bloody conteſt, in which 
Cl an -- they 
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they had dif played ni gallantry, and ſuffered 
fimilar loſs, ſeparated as if by mutual conſent ; 
for ſeveral days following they however. kept 
ſight of each other; but their reciprocal damages 
ſuſpended on both fides all idea of attack ; the 
Engliſh retired to Trincomale, and the French 
ſquadron proceeded to Batacalo, a Dutch port in 
the iſland of Ceylon, and about twenty leagues 
to the ſouthward of Trincomale. 

The war on land raged not with lefs fury * 
at ſea. In the general deſtruction of the French 
ſettlements on the commencement of hoſtilities, 
a ſmall band had found ſhelter in the dominions 
of Hyder Ally, and ever ſince, under the com- 
mand of monſieur Lally, had given vigour to the 
operations of that enterpriſing prince. They 
now, in conjunction with Tippoo Saib, the ſon of 
Hyder, and who inherited the daring ſpirit of his 
father, attacked a Britiſh detachment. under co» 
lonel Braithwaite, that had encamped on the 
banks of the Coleroon, for the protection of 
Tanjour and the adjoining provinces. This 
ſmall but {ſelect corps conſiſted of two thouſand 
veteran infantry, with thirteen field pieces, and 
two hundred and fifty cavalry. For two ſucceſ- 


. five days they repulſed with undaunted reſolution | 
the reiterated attacks of Hyder's cavalry, though 


amounting to the formidable number of twenty, 
5 7 | thouſand; 
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a0 but on the third they were broken by 
the charge of four hundred French, who advanced 
with bayonets fixed, and were led on by monfieur: 
Lally himſelf. The humanity of that officer was 
not leſs conſpicuous than his courage; he not 
only iſſued orders for putting a top to the car- 
nage, but haſtened perſonally, and with apparent 


; hazard, to chaſtiſe and reſtrain the cruel fury of 


the black cavalry, five of whom periſhed by his 
- ewn hand in the generous exertion. He alſo 
prevailed on Tippoo Saib to commit the priſoners: 
to his care, and endeavoured to ſooth their mis- 
fortunes by every mark of kindneſs and -reſpe& ;. 
nor can it have eſcaped the reader, that during 
the whole courſe of the war, the French and: 
Engliſh mutually vied with each other in acts 
of generous compaſſion as well as _ va- 
lour. 5 
In the firſt engagement with the Engliſh Suing ; 
the ardour of monſieur Suffrein had been reſtrain- 
ed by a prudent attention to his convoy. He ſoon 
after landed at Porto Novo the land forces and ar-: 
tillery that had been entruſted to his care. Theſe: 
vere joined by a body of native troops from Hyder 
Ally; and the combined army immediately march- - 
ed to the ſiege of Cuddalore. The feeble garriſon : 
in that place was not long able to reſiſt their arms 5+ 
and monſieur Duchemin „the French commander, 
8 4 having 
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. ſecured a future | poſt for the reception of 
ſuecours, which France before was deſtitute of, 
now proceeded to more diſtant conqueſts. He 
accordingly inveſted Permacoil to the northward, 


and after the reduction of that fort, effected a 


junction with the main army of Hyder Ally, and 
in concert with that nn meditated: an en 
on Vandiwaſh. 

The approach of the Engliſh compelled un 


to abandon that enterpriſe; and the combined 


army, ſtrong in their numbers, poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves alſo: of ſuch advantageous poſts as defied 
any aſſault. But the Britiſh commander, general 
Conte, having menaced the fiege of Arnee, a 
ſtrong fortreſs in which Hyder's great maga- 
zines were depoſited, that prince rehnquiſhed his 
fituation, and advanced to the protection of it. 
A battle enſued, in which the allies were routed 
by the ſuperior diſcipline of their adverſaries. 
But the native troops, chiefly compoſed of ca- 
valry, eaſily eluded the purſuit of the victors; 
and monſieur Duchemin had cautiouſiy avoided 
expoling the French, whom he wiſhed to pre- 
ſerve entire, till the arrival of the marquis de 
Buffy with a conſiderable force, an event that was 
daily expected, 9 enable them to * with 
efficacy. 
1 conſequence of this oo he 1 ta 
„ Cuddalore, 
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Cuddalore, which he induſtriouſly ſtrengthened = 
by new works, and rendered ſecure from any 

ſudden inſult. The indiſpoſition of general Coote 
about the ſame time compelled him to quit the 


field; and the exhauſted ſtate of the country af+ 
fording ſcarce any ſubſiſtance to the hoſtile ar- 
mies, no event of any conſiderable importance 
took place in the Carnatic during the remainder 
of the year. mo 

But this ceſſation was entirely canines to the 


lied; and the Indian ocean was fill deſtined to F: 


be the ſcene of hard and bloody action. Mon- 
fieur Suffrein had returned from Batacalo to the 


coaſt of Coromandel; and having refreſhed his 
fleet at the Daniſh ſettlement of Tranquebar, he 


| proceeded from thence to Cuddalore, which the 
French had rendered their ſtrong and great place 
at arms, both for the land and ſea ſervice. It was 


his object to attack the Engliſh ſquadron before 
the arrival of a reinforcement, which he knew 


had failed from England, and was impatiently 


expected at Madras. He was furniſhed at Cud- 


dalore with four hundred French, and as many 
Seapoys; and tg theſe were added three hundred 
artillery men, than which no aid could be more 
thoroughly effective. 

Thus ſtrengthened, he appeared off Nn 
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tal Hughes, impatient of the inſult, immediately 


quitted the ſecurity of his ſtation to meet his rival. 


The number of ſhips on each fide was the ſame as 
in the laſt engagement; the ſame courage and 


{kill were diſplayed ; and the event was nearly 


ſimilar; the French fleet was however reduced 
to retire firſt from action; the captain of the 


Severe of ſixty- four guns even ſtruck his colours; 
but the officer next in rank immediately aſſumed 
the command, renewed the engagement, and 
brought off the ſhip, which, with the reſt of the 


ſquadron, reached Cuddalore; while admiral 
Hughes having kept the ſea about a JOE 


longer, proceeded to Madras. 
Monſieur de Suffrein uſed the utmoſt aba 


and diſpatch in refitting his ſquadron ; and having 
received advice from the fieur d'Aymar, that he 


was arrived at Point de Galles, which lies on the 
ſouth ſide of the iſland of Ceylon, in his own ſhip 


the St. Michael of fixty-four guns, accompanied 


by the Illuſtre of ſeventy-four, and the ſecond 
diviſion of the marquis de Buſſy's troops, the 
French admiral immediately ſailed from Cud- 


dalore, and having joined this ſquadron, pro- 


ceeded with his whole force to the attack of 
Trincomale, where he arrived toward, the end of 


Auguſt. 


* fire of the Engliſh batteries from that place 
| eould 
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could not prevent his fleet from anchoring in the 
moſt advantageous ſtation for the annoyance of 
the garriſon ; the landing of the troops under the 
conduct of the baron d*Agoult was effected the 
next day, and the place was immediately inveſted. 
After two days employed in erecting batteries, 
thoſe on the left were opened early in the morn- 


ing, and ſoon gained ſuch a decided ſuperiority 


that the Engliſh cannon were filenced before: 
night. On the following day monſieur de Suf- 
frein, encouraged by this ſucceſs, ſummoned the 


garriſon ; and captain Macdowal, the Britiſh com- 


mandant, convinced that all further defence was 
wickelt, conſented to capitulate. . 


The terms that he demanded were immediately | 
ſubſcribed by the generofity and prudence of the 
French commanders. The honours of war were 
granted in the fulleſt extent; the garriſon was to 
be directly conveyed to Madras, in ſhips provid- 


ed at the expence of France; the Dutch inha- 
bitants, as well as the garriſon, were to be ſe- 
cured in their private property ; and all the rights 


and privileges of rhe former were to be preſengs 


inviolate. | To 
Monſieur de Suffrein wk 1056 ſcarce time to 


poſſeſs and ſecure his new acquiſition, when the 


Engliſh fleet, on the ſecond of September, was 
deſcried off Trincomale ; admiral Hughes had 


been 


gf 
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been lately joined by a ſhip of 74 guns; but 
ſtill the advantage was on the fide of the French, 
and they were ſuperior to their adverſaries by one 
ſhip of the line, and two of fifty guns. Mon- 
fſieur de Suffrein now flattered himſelf the mo-. 
ment was arrived when he might eftablith the do- 
minion of France in thoſe ſeas by a glorious and 
deciſive victory. He accordingly got under fail, 
and ſtood out to ſea; and about three o'clock in 
the evening the action became general. Monſ. de 
Suffrein himſelf in the Heros again encountered 
admiral Hughes in the Superbe, and the rival com- 
manders maintained a cloſe and bloody conflict 
till half paſt five; had the other French officers 
imitated the conduct of their chief, that day had 
probably avenged the fatal defeat of monſieur de 
Grafle ; but ſeveral ſeemed to confider their own 
perſonal ſafety beyond the honour of their coun- 
try, and though the admirat himſelf, with his 
' ſhip nearly diſmaſted, and one third of his gal- 
lant crew killed and wounded, bravely perſevered, 
he perceived with indignation his hopes of con- 
queſt blaſted by the cautious manceuvres of his 
followers. Under cover of the night he reluc- 
tantly condeſcended to retire to Trincomalè; 
| whence, no longer under the neceſſity of diſ- 
guiſing his reſentments, he ſent fix of his cap- 


tains under arreſt to the iſland of Mauritius ; the 
od approach 
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approach of thoſe hurricanes which at a certain 
ſeaſon of the year ſweep with deſtructive fury the 
coaſt of Coromandel, compelled the hoſtile ſqua- 
drons to conſult their mutual ſafety ; and while 
the French ſought ſhelter at Achem, a port be- 
longing to the iſland of Sumatra, the Engliſh re- 
tired to the friendly harbour of Bombay. 
While the fleets and armies of France were 


thus occupied in the eaſt, the attention of her 


miniſters at home was directed to the commotions 
which agitated the republic of Geneva. By the 
original conſtitution of Geneva, the ſovereign 
power of the ſtate was inveſted in the general 
council, which conſiſted of the citizens promiſ- 
cuouſly aſſembled. By degrees the magiſtrates 
and ſenate had increaſed their own authority, and 
diminiſhed the privileges of the people. The | 
latter had not ſuffered theſe innovations without 
repeated remonſtrances ; and the taxes which the 
ſenate impoſed, and the ſeverity with which they 
puniſhed thoſe who were moſt loud in their op- 
_ poſition, increaſed the number of the diſaffe@ed. 
Such a ſtate of things naturally occaſioned fre- 
quent conteſts; and to prevent a continuance of 
diſputes, the democratical party required a regu- 
lar code of laws, which ſhould be for the rulers 
the foundation of their authority, and for FB 
people the known ftandarg of their obedience. 
Fob. | £ 'This 
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This Glolary project, which might have reſtored 
mutual confidence, was defeated by the intrigues. 
of the ariſtocracy; the magiſtrates were deter- 


mined not to circumſcribe the authority they had 


hitherto poſſeſſed ; and in ſupport of their juriſ- 
riſdiction ſolicited the interference of foreign 
powers. 

Of theſe the moſt i e Was the king of 
nance, who, as protector of the republic, con- 
certed with the king of Sardinia and the cantons 
of Zurich and Bern, the means of reſtoring tran- 
uillity to Geneva. They at length formed a 
code, which lodged the ſupreme power in the ma- 
giſtrates ; and to give weight to their mediation, 
an army of twelve thouſand men belonging to 
the king of France, the king of Sardinia, and 
the Swiſs cantons, encamped under the walls of 
the city. The leaders of the democratic party 
were unable to contend with their rivals, thus 
formidably ſupported; the gates of the city were 
opened to the combined forces, and the preten- 
fions of the ſyndics were eſtabliſhed by the count 
de Jancourt, the count of Marmora, and meſ- 
ficurs Steiguer and Valtevalle, the miniſters ple- 
nipotentiary of the mediating powers. A general 
_ amneſty was at the ſame time publiſhed, out of 
. which only nineteen perſons were excepted ; two 

of theſe were deprived of their  employments, 
| =. | ſeven 


— 
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ſeven were condemned to perpetual exile, and 
the reſt were baniſhed for ten years; but the ſpi- 
rits of the inhabitants were ſeverely wounded by 
theſe new regulations; and a great number hefi-, 
| tated not to quit their ancient habitations, in 
ſearch of that freedom which they conſidered : 
themſelves deprived of in their native country. 
Paris, amidſt the gloom which naturally ac- 
companies a long and extenſive war, received a 
tranſient ray of ſplendour from the viſit of the 
grand duke and ducheſs of Ruſha ; theſe illuſ- 
trious travellers were peculiarly gratified by the 
marked attention of Lewis and his royal conſort ; 
but the viſits of ſovereigns, and their apparent 
ſucceſſors, have become ſo frequent of late years, 
as no longer to excite the ſpeculations of ſtateſ- 
men; and the grand-duke and ducheſs, after 
taſting, during a ſhort month, the ſplendid en- | 
joyments of the capital of France, directed their 
ſteps again towards the north. bs 
With the adminiſtration of monſieur Nele 
had expired the great and popular ſyſtem of ſup- 
porting a war, without increaſing the burthens of 
the people. The management of the finances 
had not long been entruſted to monſieur Fleuri, 
before the people were again awakened to a ſenſe 
of their ſituation, by a variety of edicts and im- 
poſts all of them probably neceſſary, but ſome of 
them 
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them undoubtedly grievous. Theſe tould not 
fail of recalling to their remembrance the vir- 
tuous economy of the late miniſter, whom they 
Had beheld diſmiſſed with regret, and for whoſe 
_ reſtoration they inceſſantly languiſhed. 
To multiply the reſources of governnient, with- 
out augmenting the burthens of the public, the 
miniſters endeavoured to kindle throughout the 
capital and different provinces, a flame of enthu- 
fiaſm, which, if productive of no ſolid advan- 
tage, might yet dazzle the eyes of the multitude, 
and awe the enemies of France. The defeat of 
count de Graſſe had imprefled the kingdom with 
general grief and conſternation ; and to repair the 
loſs that the national marine had ſuſtained; ſeveral 


ſtates and wealthy communities were prevailed 


upon to diſplay their zeal in building and fitting 
out ſhips of war, according to their reſ] - x85 
ſtrength and affluence. 

The liberality of the clergy this year was till 
more honourable to themſelves, and more con- 
 fiſtent with their ſacred profeſſion. To the exi- 
gencies of the ſtate they granted a free gift of 
fifteen millions of livres. At the ſame time they 
requeſted the ſovereign to accept an additional 
million, to be inviolably applied to the comfort 
and maintenance of thoſe ſeamen who had been 
wounded in the courſe of the war, and to the 

: ſupport 
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_ ſupport of the widows and orphans of thoſe who 
had fallen, gallantly fighting 1 in the defence of the 
naval glory of France. | 
Vet theſe contributions, thougk 
they reflected the higheſt honour on 
the donors, were but a partial and ſcanty ſupply; 


A. D. 1785: 


while the immenſe preparations of France de- 
manded the moſt ſolid and effectual ſupport. In 


conjunction with the courts of Madrid and the 


Hague, Lewis was determined this year to make 


the moſt powerful efforts to bring the war to a 
concluſion, The combined fleets of the houſe of 
Bourbon ſtill maintained their ſuperiority, in 


Europe, over the Engliſh. The marquis de 
Buſſy with three ſhips of the line, three thouſand - 


land troops, and a conſiderable train of artillery, 


ſupported the hopes of France in the eaſt, and 


already aſpired to che conqueſt of the coaſt of 


Coromandel. Nine ſhips of the line, and thirty 


tranſports, in which were embarked ſeven thou» 


ſand five hundred ſele& ſoldiers, failed from 


Breſt to America, under the conduct of monſieur 
de Vialis, to reinforce the marquis de Vaudreuil; 
and to complete the expulſion of the Engliſh from 
that continent ; while the States General of Hol- 


land agreed to ſupply, at their own expence, ten 


ſhips of the line, which were to rendezvous at 


Breſt, and to act in concert with the ſquadrons of 
OL. 111. - 0 | France. 
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France. The count d'Eftaing, grown grey in 
naval combats, was called by the general ap- 
plauſe to the ſupreme command, and in the room 
of don Lewis de Cordova, was appointed to lead 
to victory the combined m the e * 
Bourbon 
Such were the preparations for the FRY 
campaign, which promiſed the moſt important 
advantages to France, when the voice of peace 
was again heard, and Lewis conſented to ſacrifice 
his ambition to the eaſe and happineſs of his 
people. The minifters of Great Britain, whoſe 
 imprudence and incapacity had plunged their 
country in a war as calamitous in the concluſion, 
as it was impolitic in the origin, were at length, 
by the clamours of the multitude, and the indig- 
nation of parliament, removed from the councils 
of their ſovereign ; and they were fucceeded by 
men who no longer nouriſhed the frantic idea of 
_ controlling the independence of America; the 
freedom of that continent had been the grand 
object of France; the defeat in the Weſt Indies, 
and the repulſe at Gibraltar, were fill deeply im- 


preſſed on the mind of Lewis; and though his 


vaſt armaments, and the reſources of his allies, 
preſented the faireſt proſpect of ſucceſs in the en- 
ſuing campaign, he was not inſenſible of the 
various accidents to which military operations 
| were 
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were Habe, and how little he indi confide in a 
naval ſuperiority, which in a moment might be 
annihilated by the rage of a fickle” ad turbtilenlt 
clement. | | 13 392 5 TGA DOR 

Theſe conſiderations cet hun to fiſten to 
the proffered and powerful mediation of tlie tive. 
firſt potentates in Europe, the Emperor" of Ger: 
many and the emprefs' of Ruffia; Aud the count 

de Vergennes, who till occupied che polt of ſe⸗ 

eretary of foreign affairs, was appointed to treat 
with Mr. Fitzherbert the Englim Hinder at 
Bruſſels, but who had lately procæeded to Paris to 
conduct this important negoclationl. The way 
was already ſmoothed for the reſtoration of the 
public tranquillity by proviſional attictes "igned 
at the conclufion of the laſt year, between the 
States of America and Great Britain, and Which 
were to conſtitute a treaty of peace finally to be 
coneluded, when that between F rance and Great 
Britain V ; 

By theſe articles the freedom, {hebehgnty atid 
independence of the Thirteen United States were 
individually by name, and in the fulleſt and moſt 
expreſs terms acknowledged; and all claims to 
their governments and territorial rights were for 
ever relinquiſhed by the crown of Great Britain. 
Several lines were drawn to preclude alt future 

on about boundaries; and on the ſen coaſts, 
So as 
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as the Britiſh forces were to be withdrawn from 
all . the. territories of the United States, New 
Y ork, Long Iſland, Staten Iſland, Charles T own, 
and Nova Scotia, with all their dependencies, were 
given up; and an unlimited right of fiſhery on 
the banks of Newfoundland, in the Gulph of St. 
Lawrence, and all other places where both nations 
had been. hitherto a accuſtomed to fiſh, was granted. 
i 15 Americans. 1 
i us had F. rance the ie of . 
oy Britain, of thoſe colonies ſo long her pride 
and boaſt, and i in erecting a new power acroſs the 
. have ſecured to herſelf a grateful and 
ent ally. TD his primary obje& was therefore 
P — attained, than the count de Vergennes 
quickened 1 the negociations « of his own court; and 
on the twentieth of anuary figned at Paris, with 
Mr. F. iteherbert, the preliminary articles of 
peace. BT ow id hf nd Nod 
By theſe . Lee an extent of fiſhery 
on the coaſt of Newfoundland, which extended 
from Cape St. John in about fifty degrees north 


latitude, on the eaſtern fide of the iſland, round 


by the north to Cape Raye, on the weſtern coaſt, 
in forty- ſeven degrees and fifty minutes latitude; 
ſhe alſo regained the iſlands of St. Pierre and 
Miquelon, in full right, and tacitly delivered 


from any 1 reſirjetion | in point of fortification, with 
| which 


” 
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which they had hefors: been. <a in- 
cumbered. 
In the Weſt Indies, England a to bes the 


ifland of St. Lucia, and ceded and guaranteed to 


her the iſland of Tobago; but France conſented 
to relinquiſh in return the iſlands of Grenada and 
the Grenadines, with thoſe of St. Vincent, Domi- 

nica, St. Chriſtopher's, Nevis, and Montſerrat. 


In Africa, France was inveſted in full right 
with the river Senegal, and all its dependencies, 


with the forts of St. Louis, Podoz, Galem, Ar- 


guin, and Portendia; and obtained alſo reſtitu- 


tion of the iſland of Goree; but, on the other 

hand, ſhe guaranteed to Great Britain the poſſeſ- 

ſion of Fort James, and of the river Gambia. 
In the Eaſt, France regained, with conſiderable 


additions, all that had been wreſted from her by 


Great Britain in the courſe of the war; all her 
eſtabliſhments in Bengal and Orixa were to be re- 
| ſtored, and liberty was given for ſurrounding 


Chandenagor with a wet ditch ; Pondicherry and 


Carical were likewiſe reſtored to her; her ſtand- 


ard was again to be erected on Mahè, and the 


was once more reinſtated in her factory at Surat; 
while the king of Great Britain was bound to 


procure from the princes, whoſe property they 
MAG certain ſpecified neighbouring diſtrifts_ 
9 A 16a 9179 round 
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. round theſe places which were to be annexed to 


them as dependencies. 
In Europe, where the e of 3 
could not be extended, her dignity and glory 


were ſtudiouſly conſulted. The degrading con- 
ditions which had marked the calamitous cloſe of 


the reign of Lewis the Fourteenth, which had 
been revived in that of his ſucceſſor, and ſtipu- 


lated the demolition of the works round Dunkirk, 
were fox ever abrogated and ſuppreſſed; and Lewis 
_ the Sixteenth enjoyed the ſplendid ſatisfaction of 


reſtoring to France the entire nn. over 
her own territories. 

Nor was the other branch of the . of Bour- 
bon neglected on this occaſion; long diſuſed to 
victory, and accuſtomed to behold her boundaries 
gradually recede, Spain now taſted the ſweets of 


acquiſition; though continually baffled and re- 
| pulſed before Gibraltar, her pride was ſoothed by 


the ceſſion of the important iſland of Minorca in 


the Mediterranean; and to the boundleſs poſſeſ- 
ions which ſhe already held in South America, 


were now added the fertile provinces of Eaſt and 


' Weſt Florida on the northern continent. Some 


retribution was however to be made; and the 
Bahama Iſlands, the moſt unworthy of her con- 
yes: were reſtored to Great Britain. | 0 
But Holland had entered too late into the war, 
and 
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| * had been guided by too evident a regard for 


her own commercial intereſts, to merit much ſup- 


port from the court of Verſailles; the States-ge-, 
neral were therefore left to ſtruggle with the dif- 
ficulties | that preſented themſelves, and to afford 
a future example to other powers with how much 
caution they ſhould interfere in the quarrels of 


more mighty potentates. That cloſe connection, 


which once had ſubſiſted between the Hague and 
London, was for ever diſſolved; and the Dutch 
diſcovered, that though they had loſt an old, they 
had not yet acquired a new ally. 

Though tranquillity was thus reſtored to Eu- 
rope, Africa, and America, Aſia, diſtant from the 


ſcene of negociation, continued ſtill expoſed to 


the ravages of war. Hyder Ally, whoſe aſpiring 
genius had ſo long and ſeverely agitated that 
quarter of the globe, had ſunk into the grave, 
and had left behind a character ſcarce to be para- 
lelled in the annals of the Eaſt. His mind was 
ſo vaſt and comprehenſive as at once to reach and 
embrace all the parts of war and of government; 


as a warrior, the Carnatic was a mournful teſti- 


mony of his atchievements; as a ſtateſmen, the 
internal regulation of his own territories pro- 


claimed his ſagacity; though daring in war, he 


was far from being naturally cruel; and ſtrictly 


obſervant of his own word, he puniſhed with 
5 4 1 5 rigour 
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| rigor e beeack df faith which he ab. 


horred. He deſpiſed, and diſpenſed with, as far 
as with propriety 1t could be done, the vain page- 
antry and haughty pomp of the Indian courts ; 
living in habits of great intimacy and familiarity 
with his friends, courtiers, and officers ; and dif- 


playing in his own perſon the frank manners of a 
camp, inſtead of the proud diſtance and auſtere | 
reſerve of an eaſtern deſpot, 


His ſon, Tippoo Saib, equally bold, prompt, 
and vigilant, but leſs ſcrupulous, and more fero- 
cious, was the heir of his throne and enterpriſes ; ; 
he was already diſtin zuiſhed by his ſucceſſive vic- 


tories over colonel Baillie in the Carnatic, and 


colonel Braithwaite on the banks of the Coleroon; 


and his enemies were ſoon convinced that the ac- 
ceſſion to royalty had not damped his ardour, 
or chilled his martial ſpirit. General Mathews, 


a Britiſh officer, bad penetrated with a ſele& de- 


tachment to Bednore, the capital of the wealthy 


kingdom of Canore ; his progreſs had been marked 
by cruelty, rapine, and avarice; and his rapacity 
not only ſtimulated him to plunder with unfeel- 
ing aſſiduity the proſtrate city, but even to de- 
fraud his companions of their portion of the 
ſpoils. The avenger of his country's injuries was 
however at hand, and general Mathews had ſcarce 


time to indulge in the contemplation of his newly 


i acquired 
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acquired riches, before he was alarmed by the ap- 
proach of Tippoo Saib, who, with an hoſt of 
cavalry, and the ſmall corps of French under the 
command of monſieur Lally, preſſed forwards to 
chaſtiſe the temerity of the invader. The Engliſh 
commander marched out to meet the exaſperated 
prince; but neither his ſtrength or ſkill ſeemed pro- 
. portioned to his preſumption; his ranks were in- 
ſtantly broken by the charge of the French; with 
the loſs of five hundred men he retired within the 
walls of Bednore, and ſoon after ſigned a capitula- 
tion which, on a promiſe of their li es and liber- 
ties, delivered himſelf and his troops into the 
power of Tippoo Saib. That capitulation was ſoon 
violated by the faithleſs victor; he even juſtified 
the infraction of the treaty, by the evaſion of the 
vanquiſhed to reſtore the ſpoils of Bednore, which 
they had ſtipulated to refund, but had endea» 
voured to conceal. The general was the unla- 
mented victim of his own avarice, and is reported 
to have periſhed by poiſon; ſeveral of the princi- 
pal officers were barbarouſly murdered ; and the 
ſcanty remnant that were releaſed at the concluſion 
of the peace, had experienced ſufferings that ren- 
dered the fate of ir ſlaughtered ET 
enviable. 
The hoſtile ardour of the French and Englid : 
Iquadrons had been mutually repreſſęed by a ſenſe 
I N e N 
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of their own danger, and to avoid the monſoons, 
that ſcatter deſtruction along the coaſt of Coro- 
mandel, each ſought ſhelter in their reſpective har. 
bours ; but that tempeſtuous ſeaſon was no ſooner 
elapſed, than the ſpirit of enterpriſe revived ; and 
monſieur Suffrein, early in the year, proceeded 
from Trincomale to Cuddalore ; he was there re- 
inforced by twelve hundred European troops, 
which he diſperſed among his ſhips, and was ly- 
ing at anchor in the road of Pondicherry when | 
he diſcovered the approach of the N Reet 
under admirai Hughes. = 
The Britiſh ſquadron had been joined by five | 
ſhips of the line from Europe, and was now ſupe- | 
rior in number to the French by two ſhips of the 
line. But monſieur Suffrein was not diſmayed by 
this diſparity ; and with the ſame ſpirit that had 
marked his former conduct, he prepared to main- 
rain the honour of the French flag; the action 
began about four o'clock in the afternoon, and a 
heavy cannonade was continued until ſeven; at 
that hour the conflict ceaſed without any deciſive 
conſequences; each ſquadron had to lament the 
unavailing ſlaughter of a number of gallant men; 
and with this ſevere trial of their ſtrength, con- 
cluded the naval warfare in India; admiral Hughes 
 foon after retired to Madraſs; and monſieur de 


Suffrein, who r the whole war had 
ſuſtained 
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ſuſtained the character of a bold and ſkilful com- 
- mander, proceeded to Cuddalore to return the 


land forces with which he had been reinforced, 
and to which he added two thouſand four en 


men from his own fleet. 


This ſuccour, though na was not 3 
than neceſſary to the immediate defence of that 


place. The marquis de Buſſy, who had lately 
arrived in India with a confiderable body of Eu- 
ropean troops, found his ſituation far from envia- 


ble ; general Coote, whoſe {kill, experience, and 


_ enterpriſing genius had been confirmed and diſ- 


played in the courſe of long ſervice, was indeed 
no more; and by his death the command of the 


Britiſh forces had devolved on general Stuart. 


But the marquis de Buſſy was ſoon taught that 
this officer aſpired at leaſt to rival the fame of his 


predeceſſor; and he was ſcarce arrived at Cudda» 
lore before he beheld himſelf inveſted by the 

| Britiſh troops, conducted by their new general, 
who had ſeized the favourable moment of enter- 

priſe when Tippoo Saib had evacuated the Car- 
natic for the recovery of Bednore. 


The works of Cuddalore had been e 


by unwearied labour and diligence; and the mar- 


quis de Buſſy was ſtill employed in the conſtrue- 

tion of new fortifications, when his progreſs was 
interrupted by the menacing manceuvres of the 
ET | Engliſh, 
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Engliſh, who rapidly advanced to aſſault the 
lines before they could be completed. The at- 
tack and defence were both maintained with a 
degree of reſolution that had ſeldom been expe- 
rienced in that quarter of the globe, and per- 
| haps never ſurpaſſed in Europe; the affailants, 
though frequently repulſed, as conſtantly returned 
to the charge; but the French were at length 
' overwhelmed by numbers, and were compelled 
to abandon their out poſts, with the loſs in kill- 
ed and wounded of near fix hundred of their beſt 
troops. 5 FP Wn 
The arrival of the fleet under monſieur Suf- 
frein, and the reinforcement that he landed from 
the ſhips, determined the marquis de Buffy to ka- 
zard a vigorous fally, in hopes of recovering the 
| poſts that he had loſt, and of making ſome im- 
Preſſion on the works of the beſiegers. The con- 


duct of this enterpriſe was entruſted to the cheva- | 


lier de Damas, a knight of Malta, and colonel of 
the regiment of Aquitaine, and the hour fixed for 
the execution of it was three o'clock in the morn- 
ing. But though under cover of the darkneſs a 

tranſient advantage was gained, yet the Engliſh | 
| were ſoon alarmed ; as light opened their num- 
bers increaſed ; the French were puſhed on every 
fide; a complete rout enſued; the chevalier de 


Damas with about one hundred and fifty ſoldiers 
| were 
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were taken priſoners, and near two hundred fell 
in the conflict. 

It was at this critical juncture that the Medea 
frigate arrived from Madraſs at Cuddalore, and 
brought information of the concluſion of peace 
between the two nations; a mutual ceſſation of 
hoſtilities, and reſtoration of priſoners, immedi- 
ately took place; and that tranquillity which the 
French already enjoyed in Europe, Africa, and 
America, was now extended to their tottering ſet- 
tlements and war- worn veterans in Afia, 
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Chapter the Forty-fifth. 
5 . 6 ODE VE TED: | MP 


THE CAISSE D*ESCOMPTE STOPS PAYMENT—RF- 
© STORED, AGAIN TO CREDIT—DIFFERENCES 
BETWEEN THE EMPEROR AND THE REPUBLIC 
OF HOLLAND—CLAIM OF THE FORMER TO 
THE NAVIGATION OF THE SCHELDE—THE 
LATTER PROTECTED BY FRANCE—PREPARA- 
TIONS FOR WAR—MEDIATION OF FRANCE 
SUCCESSFUL — TREATY OF ALLIANCE BE» 
TWEEN FRANCE AND HOLLAND—MONSIEUR 
DE CALONNE APPOINTED TO THE OFFICE or 
COMPTROLLER - GENERAL — ESTABLISHMENT 
_ OF THE CAISSE D'AMORTISSEMENT, OR SINK- 
ING FUND—OF A NEW EAST INDIA COM- 
' PANY—DEFICIENCY OF THE PUBLIC REVE- 
' NUE—DEATH OF THE COUNT DE VERGENNES 
—ASSEMBLY OF THE NOTABLES—SPLENDID 
* PROJECT OF MONSIEUR DE CALONNE TO EQUA-. 
LIZE THE NATIONAL BURTHENS—OPPOSED 
BY THE ARCHBISHOP OF TOULOUSE AND THE 
COUNT DE MIRABEAU — DISSATISFACTION 
or THE PRINCIPAL NOBILITY, CLERGY, AND 
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 MAGISTRATES—MONSIEUR DE CALONNE RE- 
SIGNS THE OFFICE OF COMPTROLLER=-GENE- 
RAL, AND RETIRES TO ENGLAND. 


* — 


Ta preliminary articles which 
had been ſigned at Verſailles, were 2 W 
ſoon after ſucceeded by a definitive treaty; and 
France, throughout her extenſive dominions, be- 
held peace once more eſtabliſned. Though the late 
war had been attended by the moſt brilliant ſuc- 
ceſs, and the independence of America ſtruck 
deep at the ſource of her rival's power, yet ſhe 
herſelf had not entirely been free from inconveni- 
ence ; the retreat of monſieur Necker from the ma- 
nagement of the finances, had, as we have already 
obſerved, diminiſhed the public confidence ; three 
different perſons who fince his reſignation had 
tranſiently occupied the poſt of comptroller-ge- 
neral, encreaſed the jealouſies of the people; and 
the failure of the celebrated Caiſſe d'Eſcompte, 

completed the univerſal conſternation. | 
That bank had been eſtabliſhed in the year 
ſeventeen hundred and ſeventy-ſix. The plan 
was formed by a company of private adyenturers, 
and its capital was fixed at five hundred thouſand 
pounds ſterling. Its profeſſed defign.was to diſ- 
5 1 „ 
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count bills at ſhort dates, at the rate of four per 
cent. per annum ; but as this intereſt could never 
be an equivalent for the capital ſunk by the pro- 
prietors, they were entruſted with the additional 
power of iffuing notes to the amount of their 
capital, which, as they were capable at any time 
of being converted into ſpecie, might be often vo- 
luntarily taken by their cuſtomers from mere con- 
venience. The reputation of the bank ſoon cauſed 
its ſtock to ſell above par, and its credit was {till 
at the higheſt, when to the aſtoniſhent of the na- 
tion, the ſecond day of October it ſuddenly ſtop- 
ped payment. The cauſe aſſigned was an un- 
common ſcarcity of ſpecie; but the public 
imagined that the failure originated in a loan 
ſecretly made to government; and what confirm- 
ed the ſuſpicion was, that government, about the 
ſame time, ſtopped payment of the bills drawn 
upon them by their army in America. 
Whatever was the ſource of this event, the 
king was prevailed on to extend his protection to 
the falling company; four ſucceſſive edicts were 
publiſhed by adminiſtration tending to relieve the 
diſtreſs under which it laboured; by theſe the 
banks in Paris were ordered to receive the notes 
of the Caifle d' Eſcompte as currency; a lottery 
with a ſtock of one million ſterling, redeemable 
in eight years, was alſo eſtabliſhed, and the tick- 
| 2 | Els 
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ets were made purchaſable in notes of the Caiſſe 
d Eſcompte; by theſe expedients the public con- 
fidence in that bank was again revived, its buſineſs 
increaſed, and its ſtock roſe to a ſurpriſing amount, 

above double the original ſubſcription ;)the bills 
from America were at the ſame; time put in a 


train of payment, and public credit was happily © 


reſtored throughout the kingdom. 

Some compenſation for the expences hls we; 
been incurred during the late war, was drawn from 
2 treaty with the United States of America. 
Theſe engaged to reimburſe France in the ſum of 
eighteen millions of livres, which had been ad- 
vanced in the hour of their diſtreſs, and Lewis 
conſented to receive the money, as more conve- 
nient to the States, in the ſpace of twelve in 
by twelve equal and annual payments. 40 

With the return of peace, it might naturally 
hive been expected that France would have de- 
livered herſelf from the heavy demands occaſioned 
by her numerous armies; yet inſtead of diſband= 
ing her forces, ſhe continued diligently to fill up 
all deficiences; and her military eſtabliſhment in 
the midſt of tranquillity, rivalled that which was 
collected for a ſtate of profeſſed hoſtility ; nor could. 
this afford aſtoniſhment to her neighbours, ſince} 
the peace of Europe was already menaced by reſt- 
leſs ambition and the inſatiate luſt of dominion. 
„„ The 


cCruourt for ſome years had been divided into two 
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The em peror of Germany had long cheriſhed ihe 
hope of wreſting from the Dutch the principal for- 
treſſes of the Auſtrian Netherlands, which had been 
depoſited in their hands at the conclufion of the 
ſucceſſion war, for the mutual ſecurity of the court 
of Vienna, and themſelves. The advantages of 
this arrangement had been repeatedly experienced 
during the ſucceeding depreſſion of the houſe of 
Auſtria ; but the preſent 'emperor felt his own 
power fully competent” to the protection of his 
dominions, and he thought it derogatory to his | 
honor, that a number of his principal cities ſnould 
be garriſoned, and at his own expence tpo, by 
foreigners; he availed himſelf of the juncture 
when Great -Britain, the guardian of the barrier, 
was become the enemy of Holland, and extorted 
from the diſtreſs of the States a reluctant compli- 
ance. The Dutch garriſons and artillery were ſi- 
lently withdrawn from the barrier towns; and the 
emperor's order for nn the n 
was immediately executed. i 
Though France, bound to the emperor 0 cies 

of alliance, friendſhip, and blood, had tacitly ac - 
quieſced in this claim, yet the court of Verſailles 
did not regard with equal indifference his preten- | 
fions to the free navigation of the Schelde. That 


in uiſhed characters were 
the 


Parties, and the moſt di 
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the count de Vergennes, arid "the mareſchal de 
Caſtries; the former, who had long reſided at the 
Ottoman Porte, and was celebrated for his ad- 
_ dreſs in negociation, poſſeſſed the confidence of 
Lewis, who himſelf mild and humane, admired 
thoſe talents in his miniſter which had been diſ- 
played in the reſtoration of peace; the latter, who 
had ſucceeded monſieur de Sartine in the marine 
department, was bold and enterpriſing, and had 
_ continually ſtood forth the advocate of war; he 
was ſupported by the queen, who, intelligent, ac- 
tive, and fond of publie buſineſs, aſpired to diſ- 
poſe of every lucrative or honorary appointment, 
and afforded no indifferent contraſt to OR mild 
indolence of her royal conſort. USO TY 
Though Holland had in ſome mea A. D. 1784. 
ſure been deſerted at the concluſion y. 1785. 
of the peace, yet the protection the republic had 
received from France during the war, was ſtrong- 
ly enforced by the faction in the intereſt of the 
court of Verſailles, and which, known by the name 
of the Louveſtein party, conſiſted of the heredi- 
tary enemies of the Orange family. Their aſ- 
cendancy was become open and uncontrolled ; 
they purſued, with a degree of political violence, 

the duke of Brunſwick Wolfenbuttle, field ma- 
reſchal of the Dutch forces, and intimately con- 
nected with the houſe of Orange; the duke con- 
2 ſidered 
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ſidered it as moſt prudent to bend before the 
ſtorm ; he refigned the offices that he had been 
entruſted with; and the ariſtocratic party hav- 
ing thus eſtabliſhed their triumph over their do- 
meſtic enemies, depended on the friendſhip of 
France for protection againſt their foreign foes. 
The immediate conſequence fully juſtified the 
confidence they had placed in their new ally. 
The emperor, encouraged by the facility with 
which he had atchieved the demolition of the 
Dutch barrier, now extended his pretenſions to a 
free navigation beyond fort Lillo, as far as the land 
of Seftingen, ſeveral miles up the Schelde, and 
inſiſted that the guardſhip that had been uſually 
ſtationed by the States at fort 1 ſhould be 
immediately withdrawn. : 
An acquieſcence with this demand wok have 
ſtruck at the root of the wealth and power of the 
Dnited States of Holland; the city of Antwerp, 
formerly renowned for its commerce, and ſtill ce- 
lebrated for its opulence, was ſituated on the 
banks of the Schelde ; and Spain, the former ſo- 
vereign of Antwerp, while ſhe confidered the 
greatneſs and opulence of that city as inconſiſtent 
with her views of deſpotiſm, had concurred with 
the avarice of Holland in ſhutting up the Schelde; 
trade thus diverted, had flowed into different chan- 


nels; and Amſterdam, though long before conſi- 
derable, 
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derable, had from that period riſen on the ruins 
of Antwerp to be the firſt commercial wy in 
Europe. BO | 
Her inhabitants therefore could not be indif- 

ferent to pretenſions which ſo materially affected 
their intereſts. Memorials and remonſtrances had 
in vain been preſented; in vain did they inſiſt 
that the whole courſe of the two branches of the 
Schelde, which paſſed within the dominions of 
Holland, was entirely artificial; that it was form- 
ed by, and owed its exiſtence to, the hands of 
Dutchmen; that its banks were the produce of 
ages of inceſſant labour; and that they were ſtill 
; maintained at a great and conſtant expence; that 
if it had not been for thoſe ſtanding monuments 
of Dutch enterpriſe, thoſe admirable dykes which 
excite the aſtoniſhment of mankind, the waters 
of the Schelde, ſtagnating in immenſe marſhes 
and ſhallow lakes, had never reached the ſea in 
any diſtinct or ſufficient portion for navignation. 
And to theſe claims of natural right was to be 
added a ſeries of treaties which fortified them in 
the moſt expreſs and ſolemn terms in the exclu- 
ſive poſſeſſion of the Schelde. To difarm their 
formidable enemy by ſubmiſſion, they alſo re- 
moved the obnoxious guardſhip at Lillo, and re- 
jected the propoſal of repairing the works of 
Nauen a fortreſs to which the emperor had 
V3 "ou 
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urged his claim, left its being adopted at ſuch a 
ſeaſon ſhould give umbrage to that prince. 

But the arguments and pacific meaſures of the 
ſtates were equally diſregarded by the: emperor, 
and even the mediation of France was liſtened to 
with cold indifference; a brig was directed to pro- 
ceed down the Schelde from Antwerp to the ſea, 
and his imperial majeſty declared that he would 
conſider the firſt inſult offered to his flag on this 
occaſion, as an act of formal hoſtility, and a de- 
claration of war on the part of the republic; the 
brig was however ſtopped by the Dutch naval offi- 
cer; on the Auſtrian commander reſuming, his 

courſe, ſome ſhot, though without any fatal con- 
ſequence to the crew, compelled him to defift ; 
and he was detained for ſome days by the Dutch 
admiral at the mouth of the Schelde. 

From this moment the ſeeds of diſcontent 
ſeemed to ripen ; the imperial ambaſſador was re- 
called from the Hague, and all negociation was 
ſuſpended ; an army of fixty thouſand men was 
uader orders for marching from the Auſtrian he- 
reditary dominions to the Netherlands, and im- 
menſe trains of artillery, and all the other appa- 
ratus of war were put in motion ; the republic, 
alarmed at theſe menacing appearances, now re- 
doubled their ſolicitations to the court of Ver- 
nene the diſmiſſal of the duke of Brunſwick 

obliged 
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obliged the States to apply to France for a gene- 
ral, whoſe abilities and experience might enable 


him to conduct their arms with effect in the war 


they expected; and Lewis granted to their diſ- 1 


treſs the count de Maillebois, an officer of un- 


doubted talents, who had ſeen much ſervice in 
the late reign, but whoſe jealouſy of mareſchal 


c d' Eſtrees, 1 in the laſt German war, had precipi- 
pated him into intrigues, which had drawn upon 


him a ſevere cenſure from the tribunal of the ma- 


reſchals of France. 
But the king confined not | his Sani to che 


republic within the narrow limits of recommend- 


ing a commander; the Pruſſian monarch was 


equally intereſted with Lewis in reſiſting the pre- 


tenſions of the emperor; prince Henry of Pruſſia, 


at this critical juncture, made a long viſit at the 


court of Verſailles; from that moment the count 


de Vergennes expoſtulated with the court of 


Vienna with more freedom and in leſs equivocal 
terms. To give weight to his negociations, the 


ſtanding forces of France were filently and gra- 
dually thrown into quarters on the borders of 


Alface, Lorrain, and the Low Countries; and 
orders were given to form a camp of eighty thou- 
ſand men in the plains of Lens, which had been 
rendered memorable by one of the great CondC's 


ROM victories. WT,” 1 
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- The emperor, though appriſed of the numer- 
' ous enemies that he muſt encounter, till appear- 
ed inflexible in the proſecution of his deſign ; and 
the queen of France could not be inſenſible to a 
: conteſt which involved her neareſt and deareſt 
connections, and armed the hand of her conſort 
againſt her brother. On the morning when a 
grand council was to be held, the reſult of which 
was to be concluſive in reſpect to the part that 
Ffance ſhould take, if the emperor perſiſted in 
his pretenſions againſt Holland, that princeſs 
took an opportunity of meeting monſieur de Ver- 
gennes before he entered the cabinet, and defir- 
ed that he would not on that day forget that the 
emperor was her brother; the miniſter replied 
that he certainly ſhould not; but that he was 


bound likewiſe to remember that the king of | 


France was her huſband, and the e her 
oo, 14 
The ability as firmneſs of that OT was 
the effectual ſecurity of the republic; and while 
the mind of the emperor was ſuppoſed to be en- 
tirely occupied by the navigation of the Schelde, 
the world was aſtoniſhed by his opening a new 
ſource of jealouſy and diſcord in Germany. With 
a levity which for ever extinguiſhed his reputa- 
tion as a politician, he now meditated to exchange 
For the duchy of Bavaria the- Auſtrian Nether- 
lands; x 
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lands; thoſe very Netherlands, upon whoſe ac- 
count he ſeemed at the point of encountering 
all the hazards of a war, the conſequences of 
which, as had been ſtrongly urged by the court 
of Verſailles, could not even be calculated. 

Though this project was baffled by the firm and 
formidable interpoſition of the king of Pruſſia, 
the diverſion that it occaſioned allowed Holland 
leiſure to recover from its firſt ſurpriſe; it ena» 


bled France to complete her preparations, and 


facilitated the ga of the count de Ver- | 
gennes. 
Inſtead of mates in his career a dif. 
tracted and defenceleſs multitude, the emperor 
perceived he muſt have encountered a people 
ſtubborn by nature, and highly irritated by a 
ſenſe of the injuries and indignities that had been 
impoſed on them; they were alſo ſupported by 
an ally, whoſe friendſhip it was his intereſt to 
conciliate, and whoſe power, even fingle, had 
more than once menaced to ſubvert the houſe of _ 
Auſtria, He now aſſumed a more moderate lan 
guage, and to the deputies of the republic, who 
profeſſed their reſpect for his imperial majeſty, 
anſwered, that he ſhould order his ambaſſador at 
Paris to reſume the negociations, under the me- 
diation of his brother the king of France; and he 
did not doubt * a ſpeedy concluſion would pre- 
5 I | wa 
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vent the unhappy occurrences which muſt be the 
unavoidable conſequence of a farther delay. 
The addreſs and abilities of the count de Ver. 
gennes contributed to remove every obſtruction, 
and under his auſpices the preliminary articles of 
peace were ſigned at Paris about the middle of 
September; and two months afterwards the de- 
finitive treaty was ſubſcribed at Fontainbleau, 
under the guaramee of his moſt chriſtian ma- 
* bs treaty of Munſter was laid dns as the baſis 
of the preſent, and its ſtipulations to he in all caſes _ 
binding, where they were not expreſsly excepted 
by the new clauſes. The principle articles were, 
that the States acknowledged the emperor's inde- 
pendent ſovereignty over every part of the Schelde, 
from Antwerp to the limits of the county of Sef- 
tingen ; they bound themſelves not to interrupt 
in any manner the commerce or navigation of 
his ſubje&s thereon ; but that the reſt of the river 
beyond thoſe limits to the ſea, with the canals of 
the Sas, the Swin, and other neighbouring mouths 
of the ſea, were to continue under the fovereignty . 
of the States-general ; they agreed to evacuate 
and demoliſh the forts of Kruiſchens and F rede- 
ric Henry, and cede the territories. to his impe- 
rial majeſty; they alſo ſubmitted to his diſcre- 
tion the forts of Lillo and of Lief kenſhoek, with 
the 
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the fortifications in their preſent condition, only 
reſerving to themſel les the right of withdrawing 
the artillery and ammunition. They alſo ſtipu- 
lated to pay his imperial majeſty the ſum of nine 
millions and a half of florins in the current money 


of Holland, in lieu of all his rights and pretenſions 


on Maeſtricht and its adjacent territories ; and 
half a million more as an indemnification to his 
ſubjects for the damages they had ſuſtained from 
the inundations when the dyke near Lillo had 
been broken down by the Dutch. jd 
While the count de Vergennes acquired the | 
glory of having conducted this delicate negocia- 
tion, he was not inattentive to the immediate in- 
tereſts of his own court. In two days after the 
treaty of peace between the emperor and Holland 
had been ſigned, a new treaty of alliance between 
France and that republic was likewiſe concluded 
and finally. ratified; the ſtipulations were ſuch as 
might be expected from the gratitude of the 
States, and the addreſs of the court of Verſailles. 
It included all the principles which can ſerve to 
bind or cement, in the cloſeſt and moſt indiſſolu- 
ble union, diſtinct nations under di cinct govern- 
ments; and by which they may mutually partici- 
pate, in peace or in war, of good or of evil; and 
in all caſes adminiſter the moſt perfect aid, coun- 
ſel, and ſuccour to each other. „ 
5 85 
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It alſo bed; if their united good offices 
for the preſervation of peace ſhould prove inef- 
fectual, the aſſiſtance they were to impart to each 
other by ſea and land; France was to furniſh 
 Holtand with ten thouſand effective infantry, two 
thoufand cavalry, with twelve ſhips of the line 
and fix frigates ; and their high mightineſſes, in 
caſe of a marine war, or that France ſhould be at- 
tacked by fea, were to contribute to her defence 
fix ſhips of the line and three frigates; and in 


caſe of an attack on the territory of France, the | 


States-general were to have the option of furniſh 
Ing their land contingent either in money or 
troops, at the eſtimate of five thouſand infantry, 
and one thouſand cavalry; and if the ſtipulated 
ſuccours ſhould be inſufficient for the defence of 
the party attacked, or for procuring a proper 
peace, they engaged to affiſt each other with all 
their forces, if neceſſary ; it being however agreed 
that the contingent of troops to be furniſhed by 
the States-general ſhould not exceed twenty-thou- 
ſand infantry and four thouſand cavalry. 
It was alto added, that neither of the contract- 
ing powers ſhould diſarm, or make, or receive 
propoſals of peace or truce, without the conſent 
of the other; they promiſed alſo not to contract 
any future alliance or engagement whatever, di- 


rectly gr 7, contrary to the preſent treaty; | 
and 
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and on any treaties or negociations being pro- 
poſed, which might prove detrimental to their 
| joint intereſt, they pledged their faith to give no- 


tice to each other of ſuch propoſals as ſoon as 


made. 
Thus was Holland, after beste fon alike 


a century her fertile fields ravaged and her cities 


aſſaulted by the ambition of the houſe of Bour- 
bon, now converted into the firm ally of that 
power againſt whoſe encroaching ſpirit ſhe had for- 
merly armed the moſt powerful kingdoms of Eu- 
rope; while France having aſſerted the indepen- 
dence of America againſt Great Britain, having 
reſcued the States-general from the reſtleſs rapa- 
city of the houſe of Auſtria, and having con- 
verted an ancient and formidable foe into an uſe- 
ful friend, ſeemed to have attained an influence 
over the nations of the earth that ſhe had never 
been poſſeſſed of from the firſt foundations of 10 
monarchy. 
But however exalted ns Bi Si comin 
might appear, the ſeeds of future commotion - 
were already apparent to the eye of an accurate 
obſerver; the applauſe that had attended the par- 
liament of Paris in their ſtruggles with Lewis the 
Fifteenth, might be confidered as the firſt dawn 
of freedom; the language of that aſſembly had 


boldly inculcated to their countrymen their na- 
tural 
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' tural rights, and taught them to look with a more 
ſteady eye on the luſtre that hitherto had encom- 
paſſed the throne. The' war with America had 
contributed to enlarge the political ideas of the 
French; they had on that occaſion ſtood forth as 
the champions of liberty, in oppoſition to regal 
power; and the officers, who had acted on that 
conſpicuous ſtage, accuſtomed to think and ſpeak 
without reſtraint, on their return imparted. the 
| glorious flame to the provinces of France, which 
had been kindled in the wilds of America; 
from that moment the French, inſtead of ſilently 
acquieſcing under the edicts of their ſovereign, 
canvaſſed each action with bold and rigid impar- 
tiality; while the attachment of the army, which 
has ever been confidered as the ſole foundation 
of deſpotiſm, gave way to an enthuſiaſtic admi- 
ration of freedom. £40 
We have already noticed the oublic diffatis- 
faction that had attended the diſmiſſal of mon- 
fieur Necker; his tranſient ſucceſſor, monſieur de 
Fleury, had retired from the management of the 
finances in eighty three, and the more tranfient 
adminiſtration of monſieur d'Ormeſſon had ex- 
pired in the ſame year that gave birth to it. On 
his retreat monſieur de Calonne, who had ſucceſ- 
fively filled with acknowledged reputation the 


office of intendant of Metz, and afterwards of the 
provinces 
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provinees of Flanders, and Artois, was nominated 
to the poſt of comptroller- general; flexible and 
inſinuating, eloquent in converſation and poliſhed 
in his manners, fertile in reſources and hbe- 
ral in the diſpoſal of the public money, he ſoon 
rendered himſelf acceptable to the court, and ac- 
quired the favour of his ſovereign. But he did 
not enter upon his new and: arduous ſtation fa- 
voured by the breath of popularity; he was re- 
ported to be :mbre able than conſiſtent, and not 
to have tempered the ardour of his ſpirit by the 
ſeverity of deep reſearch; and the people, amidſt 
repeated loans, regretted that ſevere ſimplicity 
which had characteriſed the dame 0k 
monſieur Neuben rav: 358 0 
Feet the firſt operations of monfeur:7 A. v. 22210 

Cone had extorted the general ap- 7 * 
probation ; and it was his bold and zul 
meaſures that had reſtored credit to the Caiſſe 
d' Eſcompte, the only incorporated banking com- 
pany in France, and which had ſtopped payment 
a few weeks before his acceſſion. In the eſtabliſh- 
ments of the Caiſſe d' Amortiſſement, or ſinking 
fund, he ſtill merited a higher degree of applauſe. 
The plan of that fund was ſimple and moderate; 
it was to pay annually by government, inte the 
hands of a board ſet apart for that purpoſe, the 


entire intereſt of the patianal debts, whether in 
en 7 | . ſtock 
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ſtock or annuities, together with an additional 
ſum of one hundred and twenty thouſand pounds. 
The annuities that would be extinguiſhed every 
year were eſtimated at fifty thouſand pounds; 
and in that proportion, the ſum ſet apart for the 
redemption of the national debt, would annually 
_ encreaſe. The operation of this new fund was li- 
mited to the term of twenty-five years; and 
during that term the annual receipt of the Caiſſe 
& Amortiſſement is declared unalterable, and in- 
capable of being diverted to any other object. 
From the diſcuſſion of theſe new regulations of 
ſinance, the public attention was directed to the 
conduct of thoſe officers who, during the courſe 
of the war, had been entruſted with the naval 
forces of France. A council of war, which had 
been commiſſioned to try the count de Graſſe, 
and other captains of the fleet defeated by admi - 
ral Rodney, honorably acquitted the commander 
with the majority of the officers, and ſlightly cen- 
ſured a few, among whom was monfieur Bougain- 
ville, who had acquired a diſtinguiſhed reputation 
in exploring new coaſts, and TTY Ws moſt 
diſtant receſſes of the ocean. 5 
lf the perſonal gallantry of the count de Graſſe, | 
though unfortunate, could ſecure him an honora- 
ble acquittal, the ſucceſsful courage and conduct 
of monfieur de Suffrein could not fail of com- 
1  mandiog 
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55 manding the moſt flattering reception. All ranks 
and orders of men vied with each other in marks 


of gratitude and attachment to the man who had 


ſo nobly ſuſtained the glory of the French flag, 
and who had ſhewed his countrymen the way to 
conqueſt on an element which had ſo repeatedly 
witneſſed their defeat and diſgrace. The com- 
pliment which was paid him by the queen, whe- 
ther conſidered as a mark of the ſenſibility of her 
character, or the elegance of her taſte, cannot be 
unacceptable to the reader. Introducing him to 
the dauphin, a boy of three years old, ſhe added, 
6“ this is monſieur de Suffrein, to whom we owe 
c the greateſt obligations; obſerve him well, and 
remember his name; it is one of the firſt of 
2 W that you muſt learn to repeat, in order 
© that you may never forget it.. | 
1 the laſt year, if the conduct 
of monſieur Calonne had not attach- 
ed popularity to his adminiſtration, it yet might 
defy cenſure; but the principal meaſure of the 
year eighty-five was not equally guarded from 
reproach. From the year ſeventeen hundred and 
ſeventy-three France had been without an Eaft 
India Company ; and though the idea of a free 
trade to that part of the world had hitherto been 
untried in Europe, ſhe did not appear to ſuffer in 
7 the experiment ; on the contrary, her annual in- 
vor, 111, * portation 
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-portation from India during this time was con- 
ſiderably greater than during any former period. 
Vet not content with the ſilent profit that thus ac- 
.crucd to the public, the court was induced to 
liſten to propoſals for eſtabliſhing a new Eaſt- 
India Company ; their privilege was for ſeven 
years, with the ſpecial proviſo, that years of war, 
which ſhould occur in the interim, ſhould be ex- 
cluded from the computation. 
In the preamble of the act, by which the 
ſcheme was adopted, it was aſſerted, © that the 
©. commodities of Europe not having of late been 
<* regulated by any common ſtandard, or pro- 
c portioned to the demands of India, had on the 
e one hand ſold at a low price, while on the 
s other the competition of the ſubjeQs of France 
*© had raiſed the price of the objects of import- 


** ation; that upon their return home, a want | 


ce of ſyſtem and affortment had been univerſally 
* complained of, the market being glutted with 
£ one ſpecies of goods, and totally deſtitute of 
another; that theſe defects muſt neceffarily 
cc 
vate hands; and that on theſe accounts, as well 
<* as of the capital required, the eſtabliſhment of 
* a new company was abſolutely neceſfary.” 
Theſe reaſonings appeared by no means * : 


fry to the perſons principally intereſted ; ; 
| 3 VV 


continue as long as the trade remained in pri- 
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was remarked, that the arguments of the pream- 
ble did not apply more to the trade of India than 
to any other trade; and that if they were admit- 
ted in their entire force, they were calculated to 
give a finiſhing blow to the freedom of com- 
merce. A proviſion in the act directing that the 
prices of Eaſt India goods in the iſlands of Mau- 
ritius and Bourbon ſhould be regulated by a tariff 
to be fixed by the court of Verſailles, excited {till 

louder exclamations ; in this inſtance it was ſaid 

that the firſt principles of commerce were tram- 
pled upon in a manner the moſt. wanton and ab- 
ſurd; inſtead of ſuffering it to find its own level, 
by the mutual collifion of the wants of one party, 
and the labour of another, it was arbitrary to be 
faſhioned by a power, whoſe extreme diſtance 

muſt naturally render its deciſions ill timed and 

inapplicable. The very mode in which the mo- 


5 nopoly was introduced was a ſubject of complaints 


it was determined by a reſolution of the king in 
council; a proceeding totally inadequate to the 
importance of the ſubject, and which was to be 
regarded as clandeſtine and ſurreptitious. In all 
former inſtances ſuch meaſures had aſſumed the 
form of edicts, and were regiſtered in the parlia- 
ments; it was the prerogative of theſe courts to 
verify them, that is, to enquire into the facts that 
had led to the adoption. The injured parties had 
X 2 an 
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an opportunity of being heard before the privilege 
aſſumed the form of a law; not privately by the 


miniſters of the ſovereign, but publicly by the | 


moſt conſiderable bodies in the kingdom, _ in 
the face of the nation. 
Such were the free and animated ftrictures wit 
which the eſtabliſhment of a new Eaft India Com- 
pany was attended; nor could it eſcape obſerv- 
ation, that the writers of the day had not only 
aſſumed a bolder and more independent ſtyle, but 
that they were deſirous of reviving the preten- 
ſions of parliament, and of raiſing the tribunal of 
that aſſembly above the will of the crown: 
Too monſieur de Calonne theſe diſcuſſions were 
far from favourable; and the time was now ra- 
pidly approaching, when the neceſſities of the 
ſtate would compel him to meaſures ſtill more 
unpopular, and deſtined to undergo a ſeverer 
ſcrutiny ; though peace had been re-eſtabliſhed | 
throughout Europe for three years, yet the finan- 
ces of France ſeemed ſcarce affected by this in- 
terval of tranquillity, and it was found requifite 
to cloſe every year with a loan; the public ex- 
penditure of the year eighty-five might probably 
leem to ſanction this meaſure. It had been thought 
proper to fortify Cherbourg upon a large and 
magnificient ſcale; the claim of the emperor to 
the navigation of the Schelde, had obliged the 
French 
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French to increaſe their land forces, either to 
form a reſpectable neutrality, or to aſſiſt effec- 
tually their Dutch allies; and the marquis de 
Caſtries, fond of war, and profuſe in his de- 
ſigns, had not ſuffered the navy, which monſieur 
Sartine had ſurrendered into his hands, to moulder 
away during the interval of peace. 
The treaty of commerce conclud- 
ed this year with Great Britain was a 
new ſource of diſcontent ; though regarded by the 
Engliſh manufacturers as far from advantageous, 
it excited in France ſtill louder murmurs, and 
was criticiſed with an uncommon degree of aſpe- 
rity. It was conſidered as likely to extinguiſh 
thoſe infant eſtabliſhments „which were yet unable 
to vie with the manufactures of England that had 


A.D. 1786. 


attained to maturity; and the market that it held 


out for the wines and oils of France was paſſed 


cover in ſilence, while the diſtreſs of the artiſan | 


was painted in the moſt ſtriking and lively co- 
lours. 

But when the edict for gitter the loan at 
the concluſion of the laſt year, and which amount - 
ed to the ſum of three millions three hundred 
and thirty thouſand pounds, was preſented to the 
parliament of Paris, the murmurs of the people, 
tat the remonſtrances of that aſſembly, aſ- 
ſumed a more legal and formidable form, The 

* 


mould confine their expreſſions within the limits 
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king however fignified to the ſelect deputation that 
were commiſſioned to convey to him their remon- 
ftrances, that he expected to be obeyed without 
farther delay; accordingly the ceremony of the 
regiſtering took place on the next day, but was 
accompanied with a reſolution, importing that pub- 
lic economy was the only geniune ſource of abun- 
dant revenue, the only means of providing for the 
neceſſities of the ſtate, and reſtoring that credit, 
which borrowing had reduced to the brink of ruin. 
I This proceeding was no ſooner known than the 
_ King required the attendance of the grand depu- 
tation of parliament; he eraſed from their re- 
cords the reſolution that had been adopted ; and 
obſerved, though it was his pleaſure that the par- 
lament ſhould communicate by its reſpectful re- 
preſentations whatever might intereſt the good of 
the public, yet he never would conſent that they 
ſhould ſo far abuſe his confidence and clemency 
as to erect themſelves into the cenſors of his 
adnuniſtration ; he expected in future that they 


* 


of wiſdom and loyalty; he declared himſelf ſatis- 
fied with the conduct of the comptroller general, 
and determined on no account to ſuffer groundleſs 
appꝛrehenſions to interfere with the plans calcu- 
lated for the good of the ſtate and the eaſe of the 
nation; and more ſtrongly to mark his diſplea- 
ſure at their expoſtulations, he directed the dif- 
miſſion 
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miſſion from farther ſervice of one of their offi- 


cers, who had appeared moſt active i in W 


ing the late reſolution. 


Though the approbation and p his ſo- | 
vereign was doubtleſs highly gratifying to mon- 
fieur de Calonne, yet he could not fail of feeling 


himſelf deeply mortified by the oppoſition of 
the parliament; his addreſs to conciliate that aſ- 
ſembly had proved ineffectual, and he experienc- 


_ cd their inflexible averſion at the critical juncture 


when their acquieſcence might have proved of 
the moſt eſſential ſervice. An anxious enquiry into 

_ the ſtate of the public finances had convinced him 
that the expenditure by far exceeded the reve- 
nue; in the preſent fituation, to impoſe new taxes 


was impoſſible, to continue the method of bore 


rowing was ruinous, and to have recourſe only to 
c conomical reforms, would be found wholly ina- 
dequate ; and he hefitated not to declare that it 


would be impoſſible to place the finances on a ſo- 
lid bafis, but by the reformation of whatever was 


vicious in the conſtitution of the ftate. 

To give weight to this reform, the miniſter was 
ſenfible that ſomething more was neceſfary than 
the royal authority; he perceived that the par- 
liament was neither a fit inſtrument for introduc- 
ing a new order into public affairs, nor would 
1550 to be a paſſive machine for ſanctioning the 
x $ plans 
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Plans of a miniſter, even if thoſe plans were the 
emanations of perfect wiſdom. Though origi- 
' nally a body of lawyers, indebted for their ap- 
pointments to the king, there was not an attribute 
of genuine legiſlative aſſembly that they did not 
ſeem deſirous to engroſs to themſelves; and they 
had been ſupported in their pretenſions by the 
plaudits of the people, who were ſenſible that 
there was no other body in the nation that could 
plead their cauſe againſt royal oppreſſion ; to ſup- 
preſs therefore the only power of control that re- 
mained, and to render the government more ar- 
bitrary, was deemed by the comptroller general a 
meaſure of too much hardihood ; yet to leave the 
parliament in the full poſſeſſion of their influence, 
an influence that he was convinced would be 
exerted againſt him, was at once to render his 
whole ſyſtem abortive. | 

- Under theſe circumſtances, the only alternative 
that ſeemed to remain was to have recourſe to 
| ſome other aſſembly, more dignified and ſolemn 
in its character, and that ſhould conſiſt in a greater 
degree of members from the various orders of the 
ſtate, and the different provinces of the kingdom. 

This promiſed to be a popular meaſure ; it impli- 

ed a deference to the people at large, and might 

be expected to prove greatly acceptable ; but 
the true and legitimate aſſembly of the nation, 
. mag 
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the fates general, had not met ſince che year ſix- 
teen hundred and fourteen; nor could the miniſter 
flatter himſelf with the hope of obtaining the 
royal aſſent to a meeting which a deſpotic ſove- 
reign could not but regard with ſecret jealouſy, _ 
Another aſſembly had occaſionally been ſubſti- 
tuted in the room of the ſtates general; this was 
diſtinguiſhed by the title of the Notables, and con- 
ſiſted of a number of perſons from all parts of the 
kingdom, chiefly ſelected from the higher orders 
of the ſtate, and nominated by the king himſelf. 
This aſſembly had been convened by Henry the 
Fourth, and again by Lewis the Thirteenth; and 
was now once more ſymmaned by the en 
of the preſent monarch. . wh 
The writs for calling together the affenbdy of 
the notables were dated on the twenty-ninth| of 
December eighty-fix; they were addreſſed to 
ſeven princes of the blood, nine dukes and peers 
of France, eight field mareſchals, twenty-two no- 
bles, eight counſellors of ſtate, four maſters of 
requeſts, eleven archbiſhops and biſhops, thirty- 
ſeven of the heads of the law, twelve deputies of 
the pays d'etats, the lieutenant civil, and twenty- 
five magiſtrates of the different towns of the king- 
dom. The number of members was one hundred 
aol erte ; and the twenty-ninth of January 


cighty- 


N 
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| cighty-ſeven was the period appointed for their: 


| opening | 

| A. b. 8 It was at the moment hes: the 
members of the notables had arrived 

at Paris, and that the attention. of all claſſes-in the 


© kingdom was fixed upon their meeting as an im- 


portant æra in the national hiſtory, that the mi- 
niſter found himſelf yet unprepared to ſubmit 
his ſyſtem to their inſpection, and poſtponed the 
opening of the council tothe ſeventh of February. 
This delay was injudicious in the higheſt degree; 
politics had occupied the minds of men, parti 
cularly in the metropolis, to the excluſion of every 
other ſubject; ſome of the plans of the comp- 
troller general had not been entirely concealed, 
and it was natural that they ſhould engage the 
premature reflections of the notables, forced from 
their ufual employments, and left without any 
other occupation for their leiſure ; yet it was the 
 defign of the miniſter rather to dazzle their ima- 
gination, than to derive information from their 
debates; and he well knew if once they proceed- 
ed to doubt, they would aſſume the guiſe of a le- 
giſlature, inſtead of a council of ſtate, a circum- 
ſtance the fartheſt from his intentions. | 
A ſecond delay to the fourteenth of the ſame 
month was occafioned by the indiſpoſition of 


e x6 de Calonne himſelf, and that of the 
count 
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count de Vergennes, preſident of the'council of 
finance, and firſt ſecretary of ſtate; and a third 
procraſtination was the neceſſary reſult of the 
death of the count on the day previous to that 
fixed for the opening of the meeting. He was 
ſucceeded in the department of foreign affairs by 
the count de Montmorin, a nobleman of unble- 
miſhed character. But his loſs at this critical 
juncture was ſeverely felt by the comptroller ge- 
neral; he alone of all the miniſters had entered 
with warmth and fincerity into the plans of mon- 
fieur de Calonne. The chevalier de Miromeſnil, 
keeper of the ſeals, -was avowedly the rival and 
enemy of that ſtateſman. The mareſchal de 
Caftries, ſecretary. for the marine department, 
was perſonally attached to Mr. Necker, and pre- 
ferred the intereſts of friendſhip to confiderations 
which might otherwiſe have engaged his ſup- 
port; and the baron de Breteuil, ſecretary for the _ 
houſehold, was the creature of the queen, and 

deeply engaged in n was called the Auſtrian 

ſyſtem. 

It was under theſe difficulties that monſieur ds 
Calonne, on the twenty-ſecond of February, firſt 
met the aſſembly of the notables, and opened his 
long expected plan. He began by ſtating that 
the public expenditure had for centuries paſt ex- 
Adee the een and that a very conſiderable 
deficiency 
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ener had of i exiſted ; that the Miſſi- 
ſippi ſcheme of ſeventeen hundred and twenty, 
had by no means, as might have been expected, 
reſtored the balance; that under the œconomical 
adminiſtration of cardinal Fleury the deficit ſtill 
exiſted; that the progreſs of this derangement 
under the laſt reign had been extreme; at the 
appointment of the abbe Terray it had amounted 
to three millions ſterling; that miniſter had re- 
duced it to one million ſix hundred and ſeventy- 
five thouſand pounds; it became ſomewhat leſs 
under the ſhort adminiſtrations that followed ; it 
rioſe again in conſequence of the war, under the 
adminiſtration of monſieur Necker; and at his 
own acceſſion to office, it was three millions three 
hundred and thirty thouſand pounds. 

To remedy this evil the comptroller general re- 
commended a territorial impoſt, in the nature of 
the Engliſh land tax, from which no rank or or- 
der of men were to be exempted ; an enquiry into 
the poſſeſſions of the clergy, which hitherto had 
been deemed ſacred, from their proportion of the 
Public burthens ; the various branches of internal 
taxation were alſo to undergo a ſtrict examina- 
tion; and a confiderable reſource was preſented 
m mortgaging the demeſne lands of the crown. 

The very neceſſity for theſe reforms was com- 
bated with a * of boldneſs and depth of 

reaſoning 
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| reaſoning that could not fail of ſtrongly impreſs- 
ing the afſembly ; and from the hope of ready ac- 
quieſcence, the miniſter was now launched into 
the boundleſs ocean of political controverſy. Be- 
fore monſieur Necker retired from the manage- 


ment of the finances, he had publiſhed his Compte 


#Fendu au Roi, in which France was repreſented as 
poſſeſſing a clear ſurplus of four hundred and 
twenty-five thouſand pounds ſterling; this per- 
formance had been read with avidity, and had 


been regarded as an æra in the hiſtory of France; 


it probably contributed to eſtrange from the au- 
thor the royal countenance ; but the credit of it 
was ably vindicated by monfieur de Brienne, arch- 
biſhop of Thouloule, a prelate eloquent and am- 


bitious, and the paſſionate advocate and e 


of monſieur Necker. 


A ſtill more formidable adverſey preſented 


himſelf to the comptroller general in the count 


de Mirabeau. This extraordinary man, reſtleſs in 


his diſpoſition, licentious in his morals, but bold, 


penetrating, and enterpriſing, had occaſionally 


vifited every court in Europe. He had been ad- 
mitted at one time to the confidence of the miniſ- 
ter, and had been directed, though in no oſtenſible 


character, to obſerve at Berlin the diſpoſition of the 


ſucceſſor of the great Frederic; in this capacity 
he was frequently e to neglect and diſap- 


pointment; | 
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pointment; his letters were often left unanſwered; 
diſguſt quickly. ſucceeded to admiration, and he 
who had entered the Pruſſian court the intimate 
friend, returned to Paris the avowed enemy of 
monſieur de Calonne; while the archbiſhop of 
Thoulouſe arraigned the underſtanding, the count 
de Mirabeau impeached the integrity of the 
comptroller general; he hefitated not to rank 
him among thoſe who preferred their fortune to 
their honour; and who had augmented their 
Wealth by the moſt diſhonourable ſpeculations in 
the funds; he added, that all his operations bore 
the ſtamp of deſpotiſm and perſonal intereſt ; and 
he called upon the notables to addreſs their ſove- 
reign in the honeſt language of truth; © let them | 
<< tell him that a man, who was eſtranged to 
* every principle of good faith, of fidelity in en- 
t gagements, of reſpect to property, was unfitto 
© remain at the helm of commerce, of contracts, 


\ © and- of law, Let them tell him, that pliancy 


* of ſpirit, facility of ſtudy, correctneſs of ſtyle, 

© the elegance of his preambles, the charms of | 

©. his elocution, were but ſo many new crimes in 

_ © a miniſter, who developed with {kill the prin- 
+ ciples of an honeſt policy, and eluded and in- 
<* tulted them in his practice.“ 

The eloquence of monſieur de Calonne . 


have ſucceſsfully vindicated his ſyſtem and repu- 
| tation! 


+ 
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tation e the calculations of Brienne, and the 
invectives of Mirabeau; but the genius of the 
comptroller general ſunk under the influence of 
the three great bodies of the nation ; the grand 
and eſſential object of reform, was to equalize the 
public burthens, and by rendering the taxes ge- 
neral, to diminiſh the load of the lower and moſt 
uſeful clafles of the people. The ancient nobility 
and the clergy had ever been free from all public 
aſſeſſments; and had the evil gone no farther, it 
might have been ſtill perhaps borne with patience; 
but through the ſhameful cuſtom of ſelling pa- 
tents of nobility, ſuch crowds of new nobleſſe 
ſtarted up, that every province in the kingdom 
was filled with them; the firſt object with thoſe 
who had acquired fortunes rapidly, was to pur- 
chaſe a patent, which, beſides gratifying their va- 
nity, afforded an exemption to them and their 
poſterity from contributing proportionably to the 
exigencies of the ſtate; the magiſtracies likewiſe 
throughout the kingdom enjoyed their ſhare of 
theſe exemptions; ſo that the whole weight of 
the taxes fell on thoſe who were leaſt able to bear 
them. 
The deſign of equalizing the public burthens, 
though undoubtedly great, thus united againſt 
the miniſter, the nobility, the clergy, and the ma- 


giſtracy, and the event was ſuch as might be ex- 
_ | n 1 
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pected; the intrigues of thoſe three bodies raiſed 
againſt him ſo loud a clamour, that finding it 
impoffible to ſtem the torrent, monſieur de Ca- 
lonne not only reſigned his place on the twelfth 
of April, but ſoon after retired to England from 
the ſtorm of perſecution; yet one ray of royal 
flavour ſtill gilded the evening of his adminiſtra- 

tion; and his rival, monſieur de Miroſmenil, re- 

ceived at the ſame time orders to reſign the 
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V Tha HILE — mind of en aſfiduoully 
occupied by the rifing ſpirit of diſcontent at 
home, the republic of Holland, his new and cloſe 
ally, preſented a ſcene of anarchy and faction 
that demanded his moſt ſerious attention. The 
prince of Orange had been ſtripped of all autho- 
rity by the ariſtocratic party, and retiring from 
the Hague, maintained the ſhadow of a court at 
Nimeguen ; yet feeble as his influence might ap- 
pear in the United Provinces, he was ſtill for- 
midable from his powerful connections. His 
brother-in-law, the new king of Pruſſia, for Fre- 
deric the Great had cloſed his long and ſplendid 


Career, was indefatigable in his endeavours to 


promote the intereſts of the ſtadtholder, and had 
offered, in concert with Fi rance, to undertake the 


arduous raſk of compoſing the differences which 
. „„ TT” diſtracted 
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4, EiftraRted the republic ; the propoſal was received 
with apparent cordiality by the court of Ver- 
failles ; and monſieur de Rayneval, who had al- 
ready acquired conſiderable credit in negociation, 5 
particularly in concluding the late treaty of com- 
merce with England, was appointed to be the re- 
preſentative of Lewis in the office of mediation. 
_ Notwithſtanding theſe pacific meaſures, it could 
ſcarce be expected that France would become the 
- inſtrument of reſtoring the prince of Orange to 
that ſhare of weight and power which he had be- 
fore occupied in the republic, and thus abandon 
one of the longeſt and deareſt objects of her po · 
licy, the eſtabliſhing a ſupreme and permanent 
controul in the affairs of Holland; the conditions 
that were framed by the Louveſtein faction as the 
baſis of reconciliation, were ſuch as plainly im- 
plied their deſign to contract the influence and 
authority of the ſtadtholder within very narrow 
limits; on his renouncing his right of filling up 
the occaſional vacancies in the town ſenates, he 
was to be reſtored to the nominal office of captain - 
general ; but he was to be reſtrained from march- 
ing the troops into or out of any province, with- 


out leave from the reſpective provinces con- 


cerned; and he was alſo to ſubſcribe to a reſolu- 


tion "” ſome time before by: the ſenate of Am- 
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ſterdam, that the command mould at all times be 

revocable at the pleaſure of the ſtates, 
Had the prince of Orange acquieſced in theſe 
e France would have completely at- 
tained the object of her long negociations, and by 
means of the Louveſtein faction have acquired 
the aſcendancy that ſhe had repeatedly ſought in 
the councits of Holland; but however unequat 
the prince of Orange might be confidered to the 
difficulties that ſurrounded him, every deficiency 
was ſupplied by the genius, the ſpirit, and the 
abilities of his royal conſort; ſhe pertinaciouſſy 
refuſed to give up any rights that had been at- 
tached to the office of ſtadtholder; and monſieur 
de Rayneval having in vain endeavoured to over- 
come her inflexible reſolution, broke off the 
correſpondence between the Hague and Nime- 
guen, and returned to Paris about the middle of 
January eighty-ſeven. . 
It was about this time that thie 1 re- 


A. D. 78. publican party brought forward the 


| Propoſal of ſaſpending the prince of Orange from 


his offices of ſtadtholder and admiral' general ; 
the queſtion was agitated with the utmoſt warmth 
and acrimony for two ſucceſſive days; but thoſe 
who had propoſed it found the oppoſition ſo for- 
bs and the ape of 5 dependent mem- 


bers 
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pers fo doubtful, chat they did not ee to 
| hazard the deciſion of a vote. 
To this defeat it is not improbable that the my 
| ſence of Van Berkel, the firſt penſionary of Am- 
ſterdam, in a great meaſure contributed; this 
man had long been the leader and ſoul of the re- 
publican party, and was well qualified by his 
various talents for that lofty fituation ; his ambi- 
tion was boundleſs, but his love of power was 
_ - ſtill exceeded by his luſt of wealth; and tempted _ 
by the emoluments of office, he had ſacrificed his 
influence at home, to the lucrative appointment 
of repreſenting the republic as miniſter to the 
United States of America. 
le abſence of this celebrated a 
though i it embaraſſed the counſels, did not extin- 
guiſh the zeal and ſpirit of his party. They were 
convinced that their power could only be retained 
by prompt and deciſive meaſures. In the ſenate 
of Amſterdam their influence daily diminiſhed; 
in that of Rotterdam they had been outvoted by 15 
. conſiderable majority; the provinces of Zea- 
| land, Frieſland, Utrecht, and Guelderland, had 
evinced the ſtrongeſt inclination towards the 
prince of Orange; and the ſmall provinces of 
Groningen and Overyſſel alone remained firmly 
attached to them. Thus, already tottering, they 
had recourſe to the reſtleſs multitude ;* affociae 
* „ tions 
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tions were formed, and large ſums of money 

ſubſcribed; and the burghers, provided with arms, 
ſoon proceeded to acts of open outrage. At Rot- 
terdam they ſurrounded the ſenate houſe, com- 


pelled the ſenate to depoſe ſeven of their body, 


whom they conſidered as moſt adverſe to their 
deſigns, and veiling their violence under the form 
of an election, they filled the vacant places with 
ſeven of the moſt zealous of their own party; 
and as the degrated ſenators compriſed the depu- 
ties of the city in the aſſembly of the provincial 
ſtates, the repreſentation of menden Was of 
courſe totally changed. 

On the very fame day that che ſenate of * 
terdam was purged in this manner by the armed 
burghers, ſimilar meaſures were purſued by their 
brethren at Amſterdam. They ſurrounded the 
ſenate houſe early in the morning, and the af- 
frighted magiſtrates entered into a negociation 
with them, which was ſpun out until the eve- 
ning, when finding they had no alternative, they 
were obliged to ſubmit to the demands of the 
populace, by declaring that nine members of their 
body, whom the republican party had proſcribed, 
had abdicated their offices. Among theſe vic- 
tims to the revolution, were three deputies to the 
_ aſſembly of the provincial ſtates, who had lately 
Voted on ſome occafion on the fide of the ſtadt- 

- holder 


p 
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holder. At the ſame that they were clearing the 


| ſenate of their adverſaries, the four colonels of 


the city militia, and conſequently the only legal 
commanders of the burghers, were doomed to 
undergo their perſecution, and N to end i in 
their reſignations. | 

The court of Verſailles ball warts a to 
| EPA in the ſucceſs of their party ; the republican 
faction ſeemed every where triumphant, and the 
- trembling adherents of the prince Orange, each 
moment expected to be overwhelmed by the 


headlong torrent; but the turbulent diſpoſition of 


the people had at length arouſed from their le- 
thargy the ſtates- general, who, accuſtomed ſolely 


to guard the republic from foreign invaſion, re- 


garded with little emotion the diſſentions of the 


different provinces. The dread of beholding the 
whole commonwealth involved in anarchy, awak- 


ed the latent ſparks of power which, however con- 
cealed, muſt ſubſiſt in all ſtates. The preſumption 


oc the city of Utrecht in withdrawing its allotted 
quota of revenue from their diſpoſal, ſeemed an ob- 


je that merited immediate chaſtiſement; and a 
body of troops was commanded by the provincial 
Rates to beſiege and humble the haughty inhabi- 
tants of that opulent capital. This feeble de- 


tachment was however encountered by a band of 


armed wa! ; it was on this occaſion that the 
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firſt blood was ſhed in this civil conflict; and the 

regulars endured the mortification of retiring be- 
fore an inferior number of undiſciplined citizens. 
Yet while the republicans received with avow. 
ed triumph the ſuccefs of their firſt eſſay in arms, 
they were blind to the tempeſt that impended 
over them ; whether too confident of their own 
ſtrength, they had neglected to ſooth, or were 
incapable of aſſuming thoſe conciliating manners 
neceſſary to command, the affections of the mili- 
tary, the ſkirmiſh near Utrecht had ſcarce taken 
place, before the province of Holland was alarm- 
ed by the defection of two thirds of its regular 
forces, who quitted the poſts that had been aſ- 
ſigned them, and declared in favour of the prince 


of Orange. To ſupply the deficiency, the volun- 


teers and armed burghers were ſummoned to the 
defence of their country, and were e __ 
guard the frontiers. 
While the ſtates of that province were occu- 
pied in repreſſing the ſ pirit of deſertion among 
their troops, an event took place which introduc- 
ed new and more important actors on the ſtage, 
and abſorbed every other conſideration. The 
princeſs of Orange, who had been driven by the 
violence of the adverſe party from the Hague, 
now determined to return to the vicinity of that 


a with the intention, as 128 declared, of 
com- 
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communicating with the ſtates general, and bring- 


ing forward ſuch conciliatory propoſitions, in the 


name of the prince, her huſband, as might avert 
jf poſſible the evils and horrors of a civil war. 
But the adverſe party regarded this journey in 


2 different light; they ſaid, that in order to faci- 


litate the ſtadtholder's open operations againſt 
them in the field, the princeſs had come into 
Holland, with a view of exciting inſurrection and 
rebellion; and that the debauching the troops of 
the ſtate, and increaſing their late defection, was 
alſo probably included in the ſyſtem ; by theſe 
pretences they endeavoured to conciliate. the 
minds of the populace to the raſh and imprudent 
meaſure on which they now ventured; for the 
princeſs had ſcarce paſſed Schoonhoven, on the 
borders of Holland, before ſhe Was ſurrounded 
by a party of armed burghers, and was conveyed 
with every mark of licentious brutality, to a ſmall 
town at a conſiderable diſtance ; ſhe was thence 
eſcorted by the ſame guards to Schoonhoven ; 
and hopeleſs of being permitted to purſue her 
journey to the Hague, ſhe ſet out the next day 
for Nimeguen. 
The king of Pruſſia, who had beheld ith "M 
cret indignation, but with well · aſſumed indiffer- 


ence, the rights of his brother-in-law invaded by 
the turbulent f pirit of the ſtates of Holland, now 


Fe Bene 
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found in the inſult t to his fiſter, that pre- 
rence for interference that he had ſo long ardently 
wiſhed for. He ordered a ſtrong memorial to be 
preſented to the ſtates of Holland, in which he 
 infiſted on the moſt ample and ſpeedy ſatisfaction; 
at the ſame time he repreſented the indignity that 
he had ſuffered, in the perſon of the princeſs, to the 
court of Verſailles; and Lewis in pointed terms 
condemned the inſult, and recommended to the 
| ſtates to efface the affront by the moſ liberal re- 
Paration. „ 264 2 
The: republican EINE could not conceal their 
mortification at finding their conduct condemned 
by that ally on whoſe ſupport they depended ; 
yet whatever appearances the court of Verſailles 
might think proper to preſerve, the ſtates of Hol- 
land ſtill implicitly relied on the faith of France, 
and concluded, that in the hour of extremity her 
aſſiſtance would be proportioned to their diſtreſs. 
In this confidence they ſtill rejected all language 
of ſubmiſſion; they refuſed to enter into any diſ- 
cuſſion of the ſubject, and iſſued orders that every 
thing ſnould be prepared for laying the country 
under water, the moment any foreign troops 
ſhould enter the territories of the republic. 
The court of Berlin immediately made every 
_ diſpoſition for entering into action; nine thouſand 
Pruftian troops lined the frontiers of the duchy of 
1 2 _ Clev es; 
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Cleves, bordering on the tetritories of the repub- | 


lic; the governor of Weſel received orders to 
prepare accommodations for the reception of an 
army of ſixty or ſeventy thouſand men; and the 


celebrated hereditary duke of Brunſwick, Who by 
the death of his father was now become the ſove- 
reign and reigning duke of that country, was call- ] 
ed from his tranquil enjoyments, to command the 
forces of his royal kinſman, the king of Pruſſia. 
I be prince of Orange himſelf was not entirely 
inactive during theſe tranſactions. With the ſmall 
army that he had aſſembled/ he poſſeſſed himſelf 
by a coup de main of the fortified town of Wick, 


in the province of Utrecht, a place eminently 


noted for its early adoption of the moſt violent 


republican principles; and which from its ſitua- 
tion was of ſtill more importance, ſince eſtabliſh- 
ed on the borders of Holland, twenty-four miles 
only from Amſterdam, it commanded the courſe 


of that part of the Rhine called the Lech, and 
might be confidered as the key of the province on 


the ſide of Utrecht; he ſoon after reduced Har- 


derwycke, a town in Guelderland, erected on the 


Zuyder Sea, was acknowledged by the city of 
Middleburgh and the whole province of Zea- 
land, which declared without reſerve in his fa- 


your, blocked up the city of Utrecht, and re- 


Fin an attempt that was made by. the ſuperior 
TO 


; 


a 


. fian arms; and no ſuperiority of number could | 
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numbers of the garriſon and inhabitants on one 
of his out poſts. 


- Theſe ſuccefles probably ſerved to quicken the | 
motions of the Pruffians ; and the duke of Brunſ- 
wick at the head of an army which conſiſted of 
about eighteen" thouſand men, furniſhed with a 
train of light artillery, advanced from the duchy 
of Cleves, and about the middle of September. 
entered the province of Guelderland in three co- 
lumns; that on the right, which directed its 
courſe to the northward, was under the command 
of general Lottum ; the centre was entruſted to 


the generals Waldeck and Gaudi; and the left, 


which pointed its march to the ſouth, was led by 


the duke in perſon. 7 
The ſucceſs of each divifion was inch: as might 
be expected from the dread conceived of the Pruſ- 


embolden either the regular or irregular forces of 


the province to endure any thing like a conflict 


even with the huſſars and chaſſeurs. Gorcum, 


though in a conſiderable ſtate of defence, and 


under the government of the celebrated colonel 
and chamberlain Capelle, ſo eminent for his re- 


publican principles, ſurrendered after a few ſhots, 
and the garriſon and governor yielded themſelves 


- priſoners of war to the duke of Brunſwick ; New- 


3 mr and Scoonhoven, both capable of a long re- 


hiſtance, 


ſiſtance, were abandoned by their garriſons; Dort, 
Leyden, and Harlem, ſubmitted on the firſt ſum- 


mons ; and Rotterdam, on the appearance of the 
Pruſſians, threw open her gates and received the 


invaders with the loudeſt acclamations. 


The progreſs of the column in the centre was | 
equally rapid and ſplendid ; on the approach of 
it, the turbulent city of Utrecht, which had de- . 
rided the ſmall army under the prince of Orange, 


was thrown into the utmoſt conſternation ; every 


other object and conſideration immediately gave. 


way to the deſire of eſcape; the city was evacu- 


ated by all orders of armed men ; the artillery. 


was left on the works without centinels or guards; 


and the prince of Orange, without oppoſition, 


_ took poſſeſſion of a city which had long been con- 
ſidered as the great bulwark of the province of 
Holland, and next to Amſterdam as the principal 
feat and grand-citadel of the republican party. 
The column led by general Lottum on the 


right, met with rather more reſiſtance ; Naarden, 
a ſtrong place, lying at the ſouth end of the Zuy- 


der Sea, within thirteen miles of Amſterdam, re- 
jected the ſummons of the Pruſſian commander, 


and gallantly prepared for defence. But general. 


Lottum, whoſe detachment was by no means pro- 

vided for a fiege, turned a fide from the volta 

and received the ſubmiſfion of Nieuwerfluys, a 
{ſtrong 


1 
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ſtrong fortreſs, with a garriſon of near eight hun- 
dared ſoldiers, who ſurrendered priſoners of war. 
During theſe military tranſactions, an unex- 
pected revolution had taken place at the Hague; 
| that town, the reſidence of the ſtates of Holland, 
was yet ſtrongly attached to the perſon and in- 
tereſts of the prince of Orange; the governing 
party, well aware of this diſpoſition, had brought 
in a ſtrong body of volunteers to overawe the 
ordinary garriſon, and inhabitants; but under the 
diſmay which the progreſs of the Pruſſians had 
excited on the republican fide, it was eaſily ſeen 
t bat the volunteers would not long be able to keep 
the populace in ſubjection, and ſeveral principal 
perſons of that party accordingly retired for ater 
ro Amſterdam. | 
The event juſtified their precaution ; the Swiſs 
_ foldiers, who formerly compoſed the ſtadtholder's 
ſtate guard, boldly aſſembled, and carried off the 
ro pieces of cannon that had been aſſigned for 
the ſupport of the volunteers; their zeal ſoon 
communicated to the inhabitants; the republi- 
. cans on every ſide were difarmed ; the moſt vio- | 
kent members of the ſtates retired to Amſterdam, 
and the reſt of that aflembly immediately ſent a 
deputation to ſolicit the return of the W of 
1 | | 
The prince accepted with cranſport the invita- 
tion, 
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tion, and with his conſort was received at the 
Hague with every demonſtration of joy; the ſtates 
without heſitation reſtored him to all thoſe offices 
and rights from which he had been ſuſpended, 
and conſequently annulled all proceedings which 
had been purſued againſt him in that pro- 
vince; they likewiſe iſſued an edict forbidding 
all attempts to inundate the country, and ſtrict- 
ly commanding the governors of all cities to 
give free admiſſion to the Pruſſian troops; in con- 
ſequence of chis, baron Matha, governor of Naar- 
den, opened the gates of that town, on the ſame 
principle of duty on which Wen he had kept 
them cloſed. 

All oppoſition was now centered in the city of 
Amſterdam, and its environs, whether the moſt 
active and moſt obſtinate of the republican party 
had fled from all quarters. That proud capital, 
undiſmayed by the general defection, made every 
preparation for the moſt deſperate reſiſtance. The 
ſurrounding country was laid under water; ſtrong 
batteries were every where erected; all the poſts 
capable of commanding the roads leading into 
the town were entrenched and fortified; and the 
citizens declared they would ROWS out to the laſt 
extremity. | | 

The danger was indeed already at their gates; 
and the duke of Brunſwick had already eſtabliſh- 

| ed 
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| © ed round the city a chain of poſts wherever the 
nature of the ground and the interſection of the 
dykes would admit; a tranſient negociation was 
ſcarce ſuffered to interrupt his ardour; and on 
finding the ſpirits of the Amſterdammers yet un- 
ſubdued, he determined to force their boaſted 
barrier. In order to render the alarm and con- 
ſternation more general, he not only ordered all 
the poſts to be attacked at the ſame inſtant, but 
that each ſhould be attacked in every quarter that 
it was poſſible to be approached ; in a defence ſo 
_ extenſive, it is not ſurprizing that ſome weak point 
mould have eſcaped the vigilance, or exceeded 


te ſtrength of the beſieged; the military talents 


of the duke of Brunſwick had never been diſplay- 
ed to more advantage; he availed himſelf of every 
favourable occurrence; and · notwithſtanding the 
gallantry of the republicans, penetrated and eſta- 
bliſhed his poſts within their boaſted barrier. 
The haughty city of Amſterdam was now for 
the firſt time delivered to the diſeretion of a vic- 
tor, and, open on every ſide to bombardment, 
reluctantly deſcended to the language of ſubmiſ- 
ſion. The magiſtracy declared themſelves obliged 
by the impending danger to ſubſcribe conditions 


which they yielded to, leſt others more ruinous | 


might be impoſed. Sixteen perſons moſt obnox- 
ious to the princeſs of Orange, were deprived of 
| their 
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their reſ] pective offices; the members of the re- 


gency, who had been tumultuouſly depoſed for 


their attachment to the ſtadtholder, were imme- 


diately reſtored; the burghers and all perſons in 
the town, except the legal militia, were to be 


diſarmed; and the Leyden gate was delivered up 
to the Pruſſians to facilitate the performance of 
this laſt condition. 


The court of Verſailles had long truſted to hs 
natural ſtrength of the republican party, and had 


| been aſſiduous throughout the whole ſummer in 
endeavouring to ſecond them by every deſcription 


of ſuccours that could be privately imparted. 
Crowds of French officers arrived every day in 


Holland, and either received commiſſions in the 
ſervice of the ſtates, or a&ed as volunteers in 


their troops. Several hundreds of tried and ex- 
perienced ſoldiers, whoſe fidelity and diſcretion 


could be relied on, were ſelected from different 
regiments, and being furniſhed with money for 


their journey, and aſſurances of future favour, were 
diſpatched 1 in ſmall parties to join the troops, and 
help to diſcipline the burghers and volunteers. 
A conſiderable corps of engineers, provided with 
Clothes of common colours, and: inſtructed what 
anſwers to make to any enquiries, were directed 
to proceed ſilently towards Amſterdam, and to 


aſſiſt in ſtrengthening the works of that city. 
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F - Theſe aids, which might have proved effectual 
had the conteſt been confined to the ſtates of 
Holland and the prince of Orange, were over- 
 whelmed in the rapid invaſion of the Pruffians ; 
and the court of Berlin had taken its meaſures 


with ſo much celerity, and the fituation of the | 


"republicans was already become ſo deſperate, that 
it was doubtful whether their affairs could be re- 


ſtored by any aſſiſtance that France was capable of 


immediately adminiſtering. Yet on Great-Britain 
fitting out a ſtrong ſquadron of men of war at Portſ- 
-mouth to give confidence to the operations of the 
king of Pruſſia, the court of Verſailles alſo ſent 
orders to equip ſixteen fail of the line at Breſt, and 
recalled a fmall ſquadron which had been com- 
miſſioned on a ſummer's cruize on the coaſt of 
Portugal. 
In theſe preparations the king of France ſeemed 
matber to regard his own dignity, than to be actu- 
ated by any hopes of affording effectual relief to 
his allies. All oppofition in Holland might be 
already conſidered as extinguiſhed. The ſtates 
aſſembled at the Hague, had officially notified to 

the court of Verſailles, that the diſputes between 
that province and the ſtadtholder were now hap- 
pily terminated ; and as the circumſtances which 
_gaye occaſion for their application to that court 
EE 42 


no longer exiſted, ſo the ſuccours which they had 
then requeſted would now be unneceffary:- 
Under theſe circumſtances France could only 
wiſh to extricate herſelf from her preſent difficulty, 
with honour; and the French king therefore 
readily liſtened to a memorial from the Britiſh 
| miniſters at Paris, who propoſed, to preſerve the 
good underſtanding between the two crowns, that 
all warlike preparations ſhould be diſcontinued, 
and that the navies of both nations ſhould be again 
placed upon the footing of a peace eſtabliſhment. 
This was willingly acceded to by the court of 
Verſailles ; a ſhort inſtrument was figned by mon- 
ſieur de Montmorin and the duke of Dorſet, in 
the names of their reſpective ſovereigns; and that 
harmony which had been tranſiently interrupted, 
was reſtored between France and Great -Britain. 
Though Lewis could not but ſeverely feel the 
mortification of thus relinquiſhing the aſcendancy, 
that he had attained in the councils of Holland, 
and was not inſenſible to the diſgrace of aban- 
doning a people who had implicitly relied on his 
faith, yet every other conſideration was abſorbed 
by the ſtate of his own domeſtic concerns, and the 
internal ſituation of his kingdom, which furniſh- 
ed matter for deep and ſerious reflection. The 
diſmiſſal of monſieur de Calonne had left France 
N without a miniſter, and almoſt without a ſyſtem; 
n 5 Z 2 7 | and 
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and though the king bore the ooptttifion of the 
notables with admirable temper, yet the diſap- 
pointment that he had experienced was grievous 
and highly diſcouraging. Without obtaining any | 
relief for his moſt urgent neceſſities, he per- 
eived too late that he had opened a path to the 
reſtoration of the ancient conſtitution of France, 
which had been undermined by the crafty Lewis 
the Eleventh, and had been nearly ſwept away by 
the daring and ſanguinary counſels of Richelieu, 
under Lewis the Thirteemh. The notables had 
indeed conducted themſelves with reſpect and mo- 
deration, but at the ſame time they had not been 
deficient in firmneſs; the appointment of mon- 
fieur de Brienne, archbiſhop of Thoulouſe, and the 
vigorous adverſary of monſieur de Calonne, to the 
office of comptroller general, probably contribut- 
ed to preſerve the appearance of good humour in 
that aſſembly; yet the propoſed territorial impoſt, 
or general land tax, which was an object fo ar- 
dently coveted by the court, was rejected; and 
on this occaſion the attorney general of Provence 
was bold enough to declare, that neither that aſ- 
ſembly, the parliaments, nor the king himſelf 


could affeſs any ſuch i poſt in the country which 


he repreſented, ſince it was directly contrary to the 
ha fog and indefeaſible rights of the people. 
The king now n any farther hope of 
| rendering 
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rendering the convention the inſtrument of extri- 
cating him from his embaraſſments, determined 
to diſmiſs the meeting; his ſpeech on diſſolving 
the aſſembly was well calculated to engage the 
inclinations of the members. He acknowledged 
that they had fulfilled his expectations in aſſiſting 
hi a with their counſels; that they had not only 
properly enquired into various abuſes; but had 
ſuggeſted the means of reforming them; that 
they had done much towards the attainment of 
the grand object of reducing the expences of the 
ſtate to a level with the public revenues, by the 
proviſional taxes which they had recommended as 
the moſt proper to be laid on his ſubjects; and he 
concluded by declaring the ſatisfaction that he 
enjoyed in the hope, that theſe new impoſts would 
not be ſo burthenſome as thoſe of former times; 
the only wiſh of his heart being that of rendering 93 
bis people as contented and happy as poſſible. 
Lewis, thus diſappointed of thoſe advantages, 
which he had flattered himſelf that he ſhould have 
drawn from the acquieſcence of the notables, was 
obliged now to recur to the uſual mode of raiſing 
money by the royal edicts; among the meaſures 
propoſed for this purpoſe was the doubling of the 

poll tax, the re-eſtabliſhment of the third twen- 
tieth, and a ſtamp duty; the whole was ſtrongly: 
. auen by the parliament of Paris, but the 
„J 
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laſt in particular was the immediate object of con- 
tention; and that aſſembly in the moſt poſitive 
terms refuſed to regiſter the edict. The king was 
obliged to apply, as the laſt reſort, to his abſo- 
lute authority, and by holding what is called a 
bed of 6 Be ee them to enroll 18 im- 
e 1 21 
The e e . a were far fm 
ſubdued; on the day after the king had held his 
bed of juſtice, they entered a formal proteſt 
apainſt the conceſſion that had b eenextortedfrom 
them. They declared that the edict had been re- 
giſtered againſt their approbation and conſent, by 
the king's expreſs command; that it neither ought, 
nor ſhould have any force; and that the firſt per- 

_ ſon who ſhould» preſume to attempt to carry it 
into execution, ſhould be adjudged a RG and 
condemned to the galleys. . 

This declaration left to the crown no otheralter- 
native than either proceeding to extremities in ſup- 
port of its authority, or giving up for ever after the 
power of raiſing money upon any occaſion, without 
the conſent of the parliament; painful as every ap- 
pearance of violence muſt have proved to the 
mild diſpoſition of Lewis, he could not conſent 

to ſurrender, without a ſtruggle, that authority 

wich had been ſo long exerciſed by his prede- 
ceſſors. Since the: Commencement of the preſent | 

m7 LS an | 
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diſcontents, the capital had been racial filled 
with conſiderable bodies of troops, and about a 
week after the parliament had-entered the proteſt, 
an officer of the French guards, with a party of 
ſoldiers, went at break of day to the houſe of each 
individual member, to fignify to him the king's 
command, that he ſhould immediately get into 
his carriage, and proceed to Troyes, a city of 
Champagne, about ſeventy miles from Paris, 


without writing or ſpeaking to any perſon out of 


his own houſe before his departure; theſe orders 
were ſerved at the ſame inſtant, and before the 
citizens of Paris were acquainted with the tranſ- 
action, the parliament were already on the ron | 
to the ſcene of their baniſhment. _ 
But previous to their removal, they had pre- 
ſented a remonſtrance on the late meaſures of 
| government, and the alarming ſtate of public af- 
fairs; in ſtating their opinions on taxes, they de- 
clared that neither the parliaments, nor any other 
authority, excepting that of the three eſtates of 
the kingdom, collectively aſſembled, could war- 
rant the laying of any permanent tax upon the 
people; and they ſtrongly enforced the renewal of 
thoſe national aſſemblies, which had rendered the 
reign of Charlemagne ſo great and illuſtrious. 
The ardent deſire of the parliaments to re-eſta- 
bliſh the national council, or ſtates general, was 
2 45 | 7 the 
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: tie i more honourable, as the former aſſemblies 
muſt have ſunk under the influence of the lat- 
ter, and returned to their original condition of 
mere regiſters and courts of law. The confidence 
and attachment of the people of conſequence roſe 
in proportion to this inſtance of difintereſtedneſs'; 
their murmurs were openly expreſſed in the 
ſtreets of the capital, and the general diflatisfac- 
tion was augmented by the ſtop that was put to 
public buſineſs, by the exile of the chief _ 
trates. 
The court at the fame time was ls 
weak and divided, and continual changes took 
place in every department of the ſtate. 'The king, 


| averſe to rigorous counſels, wiſhed to allay the 


growing diſcontent by every concetlion that was 
conſiſtent with his dignity ; but it was generally 
believed that his regal conſort ſtrongly diffuaded 
him from any ſtep that might tend to the dimi- 
nution of the royal authority; the influence of 
that princeſs in the cabinet was undoubtedly 
great; but the popularity which once had ac- 
companied her was no more; and ſome imputa- 
tions of private levity, which had been rumoured 
through the capital, were far from rendering her 
acceptable to the majority of the people; while 
the count d'Artois, the kings brother, who had 
expreſled himſelf in the moſt ungarded terms 
in 
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againſt the perſeverance of the parliament, ſtood 
_ expoſed to all the hatred of a eln and inſulted | 
| | ai any 918 0 
It was not only in 8 that the flame of li- _ 
2 OH once more burſt forth ; the provincial par- 
liaments imitated that of the capital; among va- 
rious inſtances of this nature, the parliament of 
Grenoble paſſed a decree againſt Letters de Cachet, 
the moſt odious engine of arbitrary power, and 
declared the execution of them, within their ju- 
riſdiction, by any perſon, and under a anne 
| rity, to be a capital crime. 

The king had endeayoured to ſooth the dit. 
contented minds of the Pariſians by new regula- 
tions of œconomy, and by continual retrench- 
ments in his houſehold; but theſe proofs of at- 
tention, which once would have been received 
with the loudeſt acclammations, were now loſt in 
their open affliction for the abſence of their par- 
liament; and the monarch, to regain the affec- 
tions of his ſubjects, after an exile of a month, 
conſented to reſtore that aſſembly; the ſources of 
diſpute in the territorial impoſt, and ſtamp duty, 
were abandoned by Lewis, and the parliament on 
their ſide conſented to regiſter an edict, by which 
the archbiſhop of Thoulouſe was conſtituted firſt 
miniſter of ſtate. 

This harmony was not of long duration; : the 

DEC 
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_ neceſſities of the ſtate ſtill continued, nor could 
the deficiency of the revenue be ſupplied but 
by extraordinary reſources, or a long courſe 
of rigid frugality; about the middle of No- 
vember, in a full meeting of the parliament, at - 
tended by all the princes of the blood, and the 
peers of France, the king entered the aſſembly, 
and propoſed two edicts for their approbation; 
the firſt was for a new loan for four hundred and 
_ fifty millions, near nineteen millions fterling ; the 


ſecond was for the re-eſtabliſhment of the proteſ- 


tants in all their ancient civil rights, a meaſure 
which had long been warmly recommended by 
the parliament, and which was probably now in- 
trodueed to procure a better reception to the loan. 
In uſhering in theſe edicts, the king had de- 
livered himſelf in a ſpeech of uncommon length, 
' replete with every ſentiment of regard for the 
people, but at the ſame time full of intima- | 
tion to the parliament of the obedience he ex- 
pected. It is poſſible that Lev imagined. that 
the dread of that baniſhment from which they 
had been ſo lately recalled, would have en- 
ſured the acquieſcenſe of the aſſembly ; but 
no ſooner was permiſſion announced for every 
member to deliver his ſentiment, than he was 
convinced their ſpiritz were unſubdued by their 
recent exile, An animated debate was continued 
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for nine hours, when the king, wearied by inceſ- 
ſant oppoſition, and chagrined at ſome freedoms 
_ uſed in their arguments, ſuddenly roſe, and com- 
manded the edict to be regiſtered without further 
delay. This meafure was moſt unexpectedly op- 
poſed by the duke of Orleans, firſt prince of the 
blood, who, conſidering it as an infringement of 
the rights of parliament, proteſted againſt the 
whole proceedings of the day as being thereby. 
null and void. Though Lewis could not conceal. 
his aſtoniſhment and diſpleaſure at this deciſive _ 
ſep, he contented himſelf with repeating his or- 
ders, and immediately after, quitting. the alf ö 
retired to Verſaille. 1 | 
On the ſovereign's departure, the parliament 
confirmed the proteſt of the duke of Orleans, and 
declared, as their deliberations had been interrupt- 
ed, they confidered the whole buſineſs of that 
day as of no effect. But it was not to be ſuppoſed 


that Lewis would filently paſs over ſo bold an 1 | 


attack on the authority of the crown. The baron 
de Breteuil next day delivered a letter to the | 
duke of Orleans, in which he was commanded to 
retire to Villars Cotterel, one of his ſeats about 
fifteen leagues from Paris, and to receive no com 
pany there, except his own family; at the ſame, 
time the abbe Sabatiere, and monſieur Freteau, 
both aint of the parliament, and who had diſ- . © 
tinguiſhed | | 
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tinguiſhed chanires | in the debate; were ſeized” 
under the authority of lettres de cachet, and con- 
veyed, the firſt to the caſtle of Mont St. Michel 


in Normandy, the laſt to a priſon in Picardy. 


: The parliament were not flow in proclaiming 
their feelings at this act of oppreſſion ; on the 
following day they waited on the king, and ex- 
preſſed their aftoniſhment and concern that a 


8 prince of the blood royal had been exiled, md. 


two of their members impriſoned, for having de- 


clared in his prefence what their duty and con- 


_ feiences dictated; and at a time when his majefty 
had announced that he came to take the ſenſe 
of the aſſembly by a plurality of voices. The 


anſwer of the king was reſerved and forbidding ; 


& when I put away from my preſence a prince of 
* my blood, my parliament ought to believe 
< that I have ſtrong reaſons for doing it; I have 

„ puniſhed two magiſtrates, with whoſe RT 


gate | ought to be diffatisfieg.” 


bis cold and ſtately repulſe did not e : 
the parliament from preſenting a long addreſs, in 


which they repreſented in glowing colours the 
conſequence of the late acts of violence, and paint- 
el the unworthy treatment of the two ſuffering 


migiſtrates confined in "horrid and unwholeſome 
priſons, where life was a confinual puniſhment ; 
I exile,” they add, © is the recompence of fi- 


„„ dellly 


—— 


* 
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8 deliy to the princes of your blood; if outrage 


and captivity threaten the ingenuouſneſs of 


the firſt magiſtrates of the kingdom, we may 
* aſk ourſelves with terror and grief, what will 


e become of the laws, of the public liberty, of 

* the honour, and of the manners of the nation? 
Vet this ſpirit of reſentment did not prevent 

the parliament from attending to the exigencies i 


of the ſtate ; and convinced of the emergency, 
they conſented to regiſter the loan for four hun- 
dred and fifty millions of livres, which had been 
the ſource of this' unfortunate difference; it is 


probable this conceſſion concurred to act upon 


the mind of the king, naturally humane, and the 


ſentence of the two magiſtrates was in conſe. 


_ quence changed from impriſonment to exile; 
monſieur Freteau being ſent to one of his coun- 


try ſeats, and the abbẽ Sabatiere to A convent of 


Benedictine.. ; 


The parliament Was kiowerey unwilling to give | 


up the points againſt which they had originally 
remonſtrated; and in a petition conceived with 


freedom, and couched in the moſt animated lan- 
guage, they boldly reprobated the late acts of ar- 


bitrary violence. We do not come, they de- 


clare, “ ſo much to claim your compaſſion, as 
the protection of the laws. It is not to your 
« humanity alone that we addreſs ourſelves; it 


„„ 
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15 is not a favour which your parliament ſolicits; 
& ir comes, fire, to demand juſtice. That juſtice 
« which is ſubje& to regulations, independent 
ec of the will of man; even kings themſelves 
© are ſubſervient to them; that glorious prince 
Henry the Fourth acknowledged that he had 
"*© two ſovereigns, God, and the laws. | 
One of theſe regulations is to condemn no 
* one without a hearing; it is a duty in all 
« times, and in all places; it is the duty of all 
men; and your majeſiy will allow us to re- 
c preſent to you, that it is as gory on ou, 
«* as on your ſubjects.” | 
At js therefore in the name of t laws 
<6 which preſerve empires; in the name of that 
«© liberty for which we are the reſpectful inter- 
<<. preters and the lawful mediators; in the name 
© of. your authority, of which we are the firſt and 
&* moſt confidential miniſters, that we dare to 
* demand the trial or the liberty of the duke of 
41 Orleans, and the two exiled magiſtrates, who 
t are impriſoned by a ſudden order, as contrary to 
< the ſentiments as the intereſts of your majeſty.” ? 
Jer Such pretenſions ſtruck at once at 
A, D. 1788. 5 | . 
the root of arbitrary power; and while 
they delivered the ſubject from fear, would have 
diſarmed the vengeance of the ſovereign. But we 
Rays: POS noticed the Ang counſels of the 
21 | | | court 
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court of verſailles; and Lewis, as often as he was 
left to purſue his own inclinations, adopted mea- 
ſures of reconciliation; in the beginning of the 


year he recalled the duke of Orleans to court, who 


ſoon after obtained leave to retire to England; 
and permitted the return of the abbe Sabatiere 
and monſieur Freteau. 

The parliament of Paris had not e their 
damen to the liberation of theſe gentlemen, but 
had echoed the remonſtrances of the parliament 

of Grenoble, and had loudly inveighed againſt the 
execution of lettres de cachet. Theſe repeated remon- 
ſtrances, mingled with perſonal reflections, ſecond- 
ed moſt probably the ſuggeſtions of the queen, 
and Lewis was once more prevailed on to recur to 
ſeverity. Meſſieurs d' Eſpremevil and Monſam- 
bert, whoſe bold and pointed haran gues had 
preſſed moſt eloſely on the dignity of the crown, 
were doomed to experience its immediate reſent- 
ment. While a body of armed troops ſurround- 
ed the hotel in which the parliament were con- 
vened, monſieur Degout, an officer of the rank of 
colonel, entered the aſſembly, and ſecured the 
perſons of the obnoxious members; monſieur 
d' Eſpremevil was conducted to the ſtate priſon of 
the iſlands of St. Marguerite, and monſieur de 
Monſambert to that of Pierre Enciſe. „ 
The remonſtrance of the parliament on this 
8 new | 


=. 
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new inſtance of deſpotiſm, exceeded in boldneſs 
all the former repreſentations of that aſſembly. : 
They declarcd they were now more ſtrongly con- 
firmed, by every proceeding, of the entire inno- 
vation which was aimed at in the conſtitution. 
> ec But, fire,” added they, © the French nation 
te will never adopt the deſpotic meaſures to which 
4 you are adviſed, and whoſe effects alarm the 
«© moſt faithful of your magiſtrates; we ſhall not 
4 repeat all the unfortunate circumſtances which 
4 afflict us; we ſhall only repreſent to you with 
e Muy firmneſs, that the fundamental laws 
of the kingdom mf not be trampled upon; 
and that your authority can only be orion Jo long 
as it is tempered with juſtice.” 9 2 
Language ſo bold and deciſive, and which af. 
weste the controlling power of the laws above the 
regal authority, could not fail of ſeriouſly alarm- 
ing the royal boſom. To diminiſh the influence 
of parliament, it was determined again to con- 
vene the notables; and about the beginning of 
May, Lewis appeared in that afſembly, and after 
complaining of the excefles in which the parlia- 
ment of Pais had indulged themſelves, and 
which had drawn down his tardy indignation on a 
few of the members, he declared his refolution, 
inſtead of annihilating them as a body, to bring 
11 ham back to their duty and obedience by a falu- 
N tary 
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tary reform. Monſieur de La Moignon, as keep- 
er of the ſeals, explained his majeſty's pleaſure to 
eſtabliſh a cour pleniere or ſupreme aſſembly, to 


be compoſed of princes of the blood, peers of the 
realm, great officers of the crown, the clergy, 


mareſchals of France, governors of provinces, 


knights of different orders, a deputation of one 
member from every parliament, and two members 
from the chambers of council, and to be ſum- 


mond as often as the public emergency, in the 


royal opinion, ſhould render it requiſite. 
If the aſſembly of the notables liſtened in filent 


deference to the project of their ſovereign, the 


parliament of Paris received it with every ſymp- 
tom of rooted averfion ; they ſtrongly proteſted 
againſt the eſtabliſhment of any other tribunal, 
and declared their final reſolution not to aſſiſt at 
any deliberations in the ſupreme aſſembly which 
his majeſty prepared to inſtitute; a more unex- 
pected mortification occurred to the king in the 
oppoſition of ſeveral peers of the realm ; theſe ex- 
preſſed their regret at beholding the fundamental 
principles of the kingdom violated ; and while 
they were laviſh in their profeſſions of attachment 


to the perſon of their ſovereign, concluded with 
apologizing for not entering on thoſe functions 


aſſigned them in the plenary court, as inconſiſtent 
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with the true intereſts of his majeſty, which were 
infeparable from thoſe of the nation. 

The flame quickly communicated throughout 
the more diſtant provinces; at Rennes in Brit- 
tany, and Grenoble in Dauphinè, the people burſt 
forth into acts of the moſt daring outrage; in the 


latter city ſeveral hundreds of the inhabitants 
periſhed in a conflict with the military; they yet 


maintained their ground againſt the regulars; and 
the prudence of the commanding officer, at the 
entreaties of the firſt preſident, readily withdrew 


his troops from a conteſt into which he had en- 


tered with reluctance. 


The different parliaments of the bade at 


the ſame time expreſſed their feelings in the moſt 
energetic language; and the parliament of Dau- 
phinè, in particular, ſtrongly urged the neceſſity 
of calling together the ſtates- general, the lawful 


council of the kingdom, as the r means of re- 


ſtoring the public tranquillity. 


No alternative remained now to Lewis but 0 : 


plunge his country into all the calamities of civil 
war, or to comply with the wiſhes of his people, 


and re-eſtabliſh the ſtates-general.- In the firſt caſe, 


he muſt have expected to have encountered the 


majority of the people, animated by the exhorta- 
tions and | examples of their magiſtrates; the peers | 
of the realm bad n the ſtrongeſt diſap- 


probatian 
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probation of his meaſures, nor could he even de- 


pend any longer on the concurrence of the princes 


of his blood; but what afforded moſt ſerious mat- 
ter of alarm was the ſpirit lately diſplayed among, 


the military, who, during the diſturbances in the 


_ Provinces, had reluctantly been brought to draw 
their ſwords againſt their countrymen; and many 
of whoſe officers, ſo recently engaged in eſtabliſh-- 
ing the freedom of America, publicly proclaimed. 


their abhorrence of deſpotiſm. 


Yet it was not till after many a painful ſtruggle, 


that Lewis could reſolve to reſtore an aſſembly, 


- whoſe influence muſt naturally overſhadow that 
of the crown, and whoſe juriſdiction would con- 
fine, within narrow limits, the boundleſs power 


he had inherited from his predeceſſor. During 
the two preceding reigns, the ſtates-general had 


been wholly diſcontinued ; and though the queen- 


_ regent, during the troubles which attended the 
minority of Lewis the Fourteenth, frequently ex- 
preſſed her intention of calling them together, 


ſhe was conſtantly diſſuaded by the repreſenta - 
tions of the crafty Mazarin; it is probable that 


the preſent monarch ſtill flattered himſelf with the 


fallacious hope of being able ta allure the mem - 
bers of that aſſembly to the ſide of the court; and 
having employed them to eſtabliſh ſome degree 


of regularity in the finances, and to curb the 
Ss © ſpirit 
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ſpirit of the partiaments, he would * bave 
diſmiſſed them to obſcurity. 

It was under theſe impreſſions, auth pattie | 
of Auguſt, an arret was publiſhed, which fixed 
the meeting of the ftates-general to the firſt of 
May in the enſuing year ; at the fame time every 
ſtep was taken to ſecure the favourable opinion of 
the public. New arrangements took place in the 
adminiſtration, and monfieur Necker, whom the 
confidence of the people had long followed, was 


again introduced into the management of the 


finances; the torture, which by a former edict 
had been reſtricted in part, was now entirely abo- 
liſhed; every perſon accuſed was allowed the 
aſſiſtance of counſel, and permitted to avail him- | 
ſelf of any point of law; and it was decreed that 
in future, ſentence of death ſhould not be paſſed 


3 on any perſon, unleſs the party accuſed ſhould be 


pronounced guilty by a hn ee at leaſt of three 
1 8 
But the moſt important conſideration that oc- 
cupied the attention of the ſovereign and his 
miniſters, was the means of reaſſembling the 
ſtates- general. The laſt meeting, in the year ſix- 
teen hundred and fourteen, had been convened by 
application to the bailiwicks; but this mode was 
lable to ſeveral ſtrong objections; the bailiwicks 


had been increaſed i in number and juriſdiction, ; 


5 and 
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| EY flies that period ſeveral provinces had bow 


united to France; nor were the numbers and 
quality of the members leſs an object of ſerious 
deliberation ; and it was not till the cloſe of the 


year that the propoſal of monſieur Necker was 
adopted, and publicly regiſtered, which fixed the 
number of deputies at one thouſand and upwards ; 


and ordained that the repreſentatives of the third 
eſtate, or commons, ſhould equal in number thoſe 
of the nobility and clergy united. 
The eyes of all Europe were now 
turned on the ſtates-general, whoſe 
_reeſtabliſhment preſented a new æra in the go- 
vernment of France. But the moment of their 


AB 1789. 


meeting was far from auſpicious; the minds of 
the French had long been agitated by various 


rumours; the unanimity that had been expected 
from the different orders of the ftates was ex- 
tinguiſhed by the jarring pretenſions of each; 
and their mutual jealouſies were attributed by the 
ſuſpicions of the people to the intrigues of the 


court, who were ſuppoſed already to repent of the 
N haſty aſſent that had been extorted. A dearth 


that pervaded the kingdom increaſed the general 
gloom and diſcontent, and the people preſſed by 
hunger, and inflamed by reſentment, were ripe for 
revolt. The ſovereign alſo, equally impatient of 
the obſtacles he inceſſantly encountered, could not 
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conceal his chagrin; the influence of the queen in 
the cabinet was again eſtabliſhed, and was attend- 
ed by the immediate removal of monfieur Necker; 
the diſmiſſal of that miniſter, ſo long the favourite 
of the public, was the fignal of open inſurrec- 
tion; the Pariſians aſſembled in myriads ; the 
guards refuſed to ſtain their arms with the blood 
of their fellow-citizens ; the count d'Artois, and 
the moſt obnoxious of the nobility thought them- 
ſelves happy in eluding by flight the fury of the 
inſurgents; and in a moment a revolution was 
accompliſhed, which hurled Lewis the Sixteenth 
from the throne of deſpotiſm, a ſlave to the ca- 
price of the multitude, and a memorable example 
to future ages of the e of human 1 
ness. | 
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they are defeated at Ghiarrada, 2 48 
| ſue for peace, * 49 
Vergennes, count de, appointed miniſter of 
the foreign department, 3 127 
negociates a peace between 
the — on the Kates 
general, „% 9d. 
wid MR, os Sn 3 315 
Villars, mareſchal de, defeats prince Lewis 
J ee: 2 477 
loſes the battle of Malplaquet - 2 484 
forces the lines of prince Eugene, 2 494 
his conqueſls on the Rhine, 2 497 
negociates the peace of Radſtadt, 2 498 
| Vierer, 


| Villeroy, mareſchal de, defeated at Chiari 2 47 2 BE 


. e ae priſoner at Cremor a,. 2 477 
© routedat Ramillies 2 481 

Utrecht, treaty of, — * 2405 
Waldeck, prince of, defeated by mareſ- 1 

5 chal Luxembourgh, = = 
Kimenes, Cardinal, his precautions ſecure rt 

the kingdom of Navarre, = 2 68  _ 

| Ywvri, battle of,. 2 251 
Zealand, province of, declares for the 19 11" 
prince of Orange, - 3 33 
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Boos lately pub 


OBSERVA ATIONS u upon the OUR GOSPELS,. 


3 | Shewing their 8, and how far thoſe Deſects, together with Nas 
weritings, of St. Pau Lag aiOcd the compilers of our Church ee, 
18 thereby * 5 Ne whole my authority. 


. ; FHN * 
f WC 
mY the eligleh of a 8 IP contenaps, it | 
: |; BR =_ . nne 
a, for Six e 


: win notes by oibes Waser 5 A. ate Fellow, of Jeſus College 
Cambridge. 

Tngenium cui fit, cui mens divinior, atque . 4 | "A: 

gna ſonaturum, des nominis bj us bonore 7 Þ 

Creative Genius; and the glow. divine, 3 

That warms and melts the enthuſſaſtic ſoul; 3 

A pomp and prodigality of praiſe; EY 

Theſe form the poet, and theſe ſhine in thee! 5 

Price Four en in Eoards. 


—_— — 


Illuſtrated by a great number of plates, which include above one 1 
examples. 
The f6xth edition, including a variety of additions and improvements, both | 
in the plates and letter preſs, | | 


A Short and Eaſy Introduction to HERALDRY, 


| In Two Parts. | 
3 Part I. The uſe of arms and armory, rules of blazon and n 
coats of armour, with engraved tables upon a new plan, for the inſtruction 
of thoſe who wiſh to learn the ſcience. 
Part II. A Dictionary of heraldry, with en alphabetical liſt of the terms 
in Engliſh, French, and Latin; alſo the different degrees of the nobility 
and gentry of England, with tables of precedency. | 


The whole compiled from the moſt approved authorities. 


By HUGH CLARK and THOMAS WORMULL; -/ 
* Price Four e in Boards. 8 
f : 2 £: 
The PEERAGE of ENGLAND, SCOTL: b, and 
| IRELAND, 


With a new ſet of plates, neatly engraved, and an account of the. Seabnit 
Peers” anceſtors, including three generations. 


The whole in one pocket volume, Price Six Shillings. 


Theſe Plates are new, and infinitely more elegant and ds. engraved 
ND.” chan any extant, 5 
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